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PREFACE. 



This work is prepared on a more extended plan than the « Prindplea of 
English Grammar," and is intended to occupy a higher place in the *' Seriei 
of Grammars, English, Latin, and Greek, on the same plan." Since that 
work was first published, a greater interest has been taken in the subject of 
education generally, than for a long period before. Difference of opinion, 
on various subjects, has led to discussion — discussion to investigation, and 
mvestigation to the discovery and establishment of truth. As a consequence 
of this, that which was sound and stable before has been confirmed^-many 
points that were doubtful have been settled — ^new and improved methods 
of investigating subjects, and of imparting instruction, have been adopted* 
and the whole subject of education, in both theory and practice, has been 
advanced much beyond what it was at any former period. In thb onward 
progress, the sulject of English grammar has not been left behind. Teach- 
ers in both higher and lower seminaries, have given it their attention — 
authorities have been compared— original investigations have been made-^ 
views have been interchanged, privately and through the press — all result- 
ing in the advancement of this branch of study. In accordance with these 
movements, many suggestions have been made to the author of this work 
for its improvement; all of them entitled to respect and consideration from 
the sources from which they came, and the friendly manner in which they 
have been communicated; and many of them no less for their intrinsic 
value and importance. Several now works, also, on this subject have been 
published, both in this country and in Britain, which have added simeL.Jig. 
in different ways, to former attainments. To all these, I am indebted for 
many suggestions here carried out 

This, though not essentially diBbrent from the former, is yet in 8<>me 
respects a new work. It has been almost entirely rewritten. Corrections, 
where thought necessary, have been made. The whole is enlarged more 
than one third. The subject of Aitaitsis, wholly omitted in the former 
work, is here introduced in its proper place ; and to an extent in accordance 
with its importance. Many questions on disputed points have been exam-* 
b)ed with much care ; and something, it is hoped, has been done to contribute 
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totheiriettlement And when this required more space than was proper to 
be taken up in the body of the work, the discussion has been thrown into 
the Appendix. A much greater variety of exercises has been introduced at 
every step, with directions for the manner of using them. To every part 
of speech, an oral exercise, of the inductive kind, has been annexed as a 
specimen of the way in which the mind of the learner may be trained to 
think and reason on the subject, and prepared to profit more by the exercisee 
that follow. 

By adopting the plan of a running series of numbers to mark the para- 
graphs, reference from one part to another is rendered more convenient, and 
is employed wherever it was thought to be profitable. 

The Syntax is much fuller than in the former work; and though the 
rules are not different, they are arranged in a different order, so that all that 
belongs to one subject is collected under one head, instead of being scattered 
in difierent places, and the proper subordination of parts is exhibited in a 
series of subordinate rules, wherever it was necessary. In this way the 
whole is rendered more compact — the number of leading rules is reduced — 
and the unity of each subject is better preserved. 

In the rules and definitions throughout, accuracy, brevity, euphony, and 
adaptation to the practical operations of the schoolroom, have been particularly 
attended to. No startling novelties have been introduced ; at the same time, 
where it was thought that a change would be an improvement^ it has been 
made. It was felt that a work on this subject, of a higher grade, and more 
suited to the wants of higher seminaries, and more advanced students, with* 
out detracting from its simplicity and practical character, was wanted, and the 
aim has been to supply this want ; while at the same time its relation to the 
series, of which it is intended to form a part, has not only been preserved, 
but rendered more close and intimate. 

With a grateful sense of past kindnesses, the Author now commits the re- 
sult of his labors to the favorable consideration of a candid and enlightened 
public, and especially to that of the Teaeherfi tfatonghout the United States. 

htarefi^Z. 1849. 
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GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is both a science and an art. 

2. As a sciENOE, it investigates the principles of lan- 
guage in general : as an art, it teaches the right metliod 
of applying these principles to a particular language, so as 
thereby to express our thoughts in a correct and proper 
manner, according to established usage. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

3. English Grammar is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing* the English language with propriety. 

4. Language is either spoken or written. 

5. The elements of spoken language, are vocal and articulate 
iionnds. 

6. The elements of written language, are characters or letters 
which represent these sounds. 

7. Letters are formed into syllables and words ; words into sen- 
tences ; and by these, properly uttered or written, men communi- 
cate their thoughts to each other. 

8. Grammar is divided into four parts ; namely, Or- 
thographyy Etymology^ Syntax^ and Prosody. 

9.' Orthography treats of letters and syllables ; EtymoU 
ogyy of words ; Syntax, of sentences ; and Prosodji^ of 
elocution and versification. 

1* 



l^ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

PART I. 



ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

10. Orthography treats of letters, and of the mode 
of combining them into syllables and words. 

11. A letter is a mark, or character, used to represent an element- 
ary sound of the human voice. 

12. There are Twenty-six letters in the English Alphabet. 

13. Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

14. A Vowd is a letter which represents a simple inarticulate 
sound ; and in a word or syllable may be sounded alone. The vowels 
are a, «, i, o, u, and w and y not before a vowel sounded in the same 
syllable. "** ' 

15. A Ctmstmant is a letter which represents an articulate sound ;• 
and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but always in 
connexion with a vowel. The consonants are 6, c, d,f, g, k^j, k, 
/, m, n, /?, q, r, «, ^ v, x, z, and w and y before a vowel sounded in 
the same syllable. 

16. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. Diph- 
thongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

17. A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are 
sounded, as (m in out ; oi in oil ; ow in cow. 

18. An Improper Diphthong, or digraph, is one in which only one 
of the vowels is sounded, as ou in courts oa in boat. 

19. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound, as 
eau in beauty. 

THE POWERS OF LETTERS. 

20. In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces 
sary to distinguish between the name of a letter and its power. 

21. The name of a letter is that by which it is usually called ; as 
A, b£, se, de, ^. 

22. The poioer of a letter is the effect which it has, either by 
itself, or combined with other letters, in forming a word or syllable. 



• Orthosrraphy is properly a part of Grammar, as it belongs to " the art of speak- 
ing: and writing a lanjj^uage with propriety." Yet as tlie whole sabject is treated 
more fully in the sijclliiig-book and dictionai7, a brief synopsis of its principlei 
oaly 18 here ^voii. rather z& a matter otftnm, than with a view to its being partic- 
ularly studied at this stage. The teacher may therefore, if ho thmkg proper, paivi 
over t hispar i forthepresent, and begin with Part II. 
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23. All the vowels have each several powers. Several letters 
have the same power, and certain powers or elements of words, are 
represented by a combination of two letters. 

24. The elementary powers or sounds in the English language are 
Bbout forty, and are divided into Vocals, represented by vowels and 
diphthongs, and SuhvocaU, and Aspirates, represented by consonants, 
single or combined. 

25. Vocals are inarticulate soxmds produced by the organs of 
voice, -with the mouth more or less open, and with no change, or but 
slight change, of position in the organs of speech. 

26. SuBVocALS are sounds produced by the organs of voice, artic- 
ulated or modified by certain changes in the position of the organs of 
speech. 

27. Aspirates are mere whispering sounds without vocality, but 
which still have an audible effect in the enunciation of words. 
They are all articulate, except h, ^ 

28. The elementary powers of letters can not be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned frpm the living voice. 

29. The NAME of a vowel is always one of its powers (except v> 
and y), and if from the name of a consonant, we take away the 
vowel sound, what remains is generally the power of that consonant, 
except w and y, 

30. Table of Elementary Sounds in the English Language, 



VOCALS. 


SUBVOCALS. , 


ASPIRATES. 


A. 


ale, oble. 


B. 


iat, orh. 


F. 


fix. 


A. 


art 


D. 


do, did. 


H. 


Aat. 


A. 


all. 


G. 


gone, dog. 


K. 


^eep, hook. 


A. 


at. 


J. 


jndge. 


P. 


pen, top. 


E. 


me. 


L. 


lie. 


S. 


sun. 


E. 


met, egg. 


M. 


man. 


T. 


top, hB,t. 


I. 


«re. 


N. 


no. 


Th. 


faU. 


I. 


in. 


NQ. 


ring. 


Sh. 


show. 


0. 


oU. 


R.» 


rope, far. 


Ch. 


c7iide. 


O. 


move, ooze. 


Th. 


this. 


Wh. 


when. 


0. 


odd. 


V. 


van. 






U. 


tunQy use. 


W. 


we. 






U. 


ttp. 


Y. 


yes. 






U. 


M\. 


Z. 


;2rinc. 






Ou. 


thou. 


Z. 


Rzure. 







•R before a vowel has a hard or trimngwaiid; bm, rat, rough t aaertvowela 
loft and liqaid loond} na, arm, far. 
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31. A full view of the elementary powers of lettere in the fomia- 
tion of words, is exhibited in the preceding table. In the words an- 
nexed as examples, the letter whose power is indicated is printed in 
[talic. By pronouncing the word distinctly, and then leaving out all 
but the power of the Italic letter, and uttering that alone, we have 
the power of that letter. 

32. Certain letters in the English Alphabet have the same power 
as others in the preceding table, and may therefore be called Equiv' 
aUnts. Eqidvalents of vowels and diphthongs are numerous. 

33. Of the SubvocaU and Aspirates, eight pairs are Correlatives. 
In sounding the first of any of these pairs, the organs of voice* and 
speech are in the same position as in sounding its fellow, but the 
first, or subvocal, has vocality ; the second, or aspirate, has not. 

34. Table of Equivalents and Correlative 



EQUIVALENTS. ^ 


CORRELATIVES. 




Sub vocals. 


Aspirates. 


W = u cow, mew. 


V. vow. 


F. fame. 


Y = i tyrant, system. 


G. gone. 


K. keep. 


C hard = k cat. 


B. - bat. 


P. pen. 


Q, sas k ligtior. 


Z. zinc. 


S. sin. 


C soft = s cent 


D. do. 


T. top. 
Th. thick. 


Gsoft =j ^in. 
X = ks fia;. 


Th. this. 


Z. azure. 


Sh. show. 




J. judge. 


Ch. chide. 



35. These elementary souncLs of the human voice, sometimes sim- 
ple, but more commonly combined, are formed wto'^S^CtoLbles wad 
words. s 



SYLLABLES. ; 

36* A Syllable is a certain vocal or articulate sound, 
uttered b^ one impulse of the voice, and represented by 
one or more letters, as, yarm,yarm-er, ea-g*/e, ore^-al. 

37. Every word contains as many syllables as it has distinct vocal 
sounds, as, gramrma-ri-an. , ' 

* The Organs of voice are thooe parts (called by phjrsiologistB the laiynx and ita 
appendages) wlucn are employed in the production of simple vocal soanda. 

The Organs of speech are those parts employed to articulate or modify whi 
(ng or vocal aoonda. These arc the tongue, lips, teeth, and palate. 
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38. A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 

39. A word of two syllables id called a Dissylldble* 

40. A word of three syllables is called a TrisyllahU. 

41. A word of more tban three syllables is called a Polysyllable^ 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES* 

42. The division of words into syllables is called 5y/- 
labication. 

eCNERAL RULE. 

43. Place together in distinct syllables, those letters which nutke 
up the separate parts or divisions of a word, as heard in its correct 
pronunciation. 

44. The only definite rolea of mncfa value on this sabject, are the following: — 

45. Rule 1. Two or more consonants forming but one elementary 
sound, are never separated ; such as, cfe, fcA, th^ sh, ngy ph, wh, gh 
silent, or sounding/, Ik sounding k, &c. ; as, church-es, watch-es, tww- 
thyyfisk-es^ sing-ingt philoso-phy, sigk-ing, cough-ing, walk-in g, 

46. Rule 2. The terminations, cean<t dan, ceatts, eious, cial, tion^ 
Uotis, iiaU geon, gian, geous, sion, are hardly ever divided; as o-cean^ 
gra-cious, na-tion^ coura-geous, &c. 

47. Rule 3. Compound words are divided into their simple ones; 
as, rail-road^ bee-hive, hope-less, thank-ful, &c. 

, 48. Rtde 4. The terminations of words, when they form a sylla- 
ble, are usually separated from their roots; as, vmt-er, teach-es, 
think-ing, cold-er, old-est. 

49. Two sepihrate words combined as one name, are usually sepa- 
rated by a hyphen ; as raU-road, glass-house, bee-hive, 

50. In writing, a word of more than one syllable may be divided 
at the end of a line, but a monosyllable or a syllable, never 



SPELLING. 

51. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

52. The Orthograpby of the English language is so anomaloiifl, and in many 
cases arbitrary, that proficiency in it can be acquired only by practice, and tlie use 
of the q)eIling-book or dictionary. The following roles are of a general character, 
thoagh even to these there may be a few ezoeptkns:— 
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GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING WORDS* 

BULE I. 

63. Monosyllables ending with f^ Z, or «, preceded by a dngle 
vowel, doable the final consonant ; as, staffs mill, pass. 
«)4. Exceptions. — Of, if, as, is, has, was, his, g^as, yes, H^ ns, thos, poo. 

RULE II. 

65. Words ending with any consonant except /, /, or «, do not 
double the final letter; as, sit, not, up, put, that, in, 
56. Exceptions. — ^Add, bonn, butt, buzz, ebb, e^^y &rt, izm, odd, pnrr. 



57. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y into i 
before an additional letter or syllable ; as, spy, spies ; happy ^ hap^ 
pier, happiest; carry, carrier, carried ; fancy, fanciful, 

58. Exception 1. — But y is not changed before ing^ ; as, deny, denying. 

59. Exception 2. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain the y un- 
changed; as boy, boys, boyish^ boyhood. Bat lay, pay, say, make laid, paid, 
said; and day makes daUy. 

RULE IV. 

60. Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that con- 
sonant before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as ro\ 
robber ; admit, admittance, adtnilted, 

Excepizon. — Bat x and h are never doubled. 

61. But when a diphthong or a double vowel precedes, or the ac- 
cent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
boU, boiling, boiler; toool, tooolen ; fool, foolish ; visit, visited, 

62. Exceptions. In about fifty words ending in / with a vowel before it, and not 
accented on the last syllable, many writers, contrary to analogy and without neces- 
city, double the / improperly before an additional syllable. These are such wordfl 
as travel, traveller, travelling, travelled.* 

63. So also s and p are generally, though improperly, doubled in buu, worship, 
and kidnap i as biassing, worshipper, kidnapping, Webster, and many writen 
foUowmg him, in these words conform to the general rule. 

•The words referred to are the following: Apparel, hevel, bowel, cancel, cardi, 
cavil, channel^ chisel, coxmsel, cudgel, dishevel, drivel, duel, embowel, enamel, 
empanel, eaual, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, kennel, 
label, level, libel, marshal, marvd. model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, 
quarrel, ravel, revel, rival, rowel, shovel, shrivel snivel, tainelt tzammeC navel; 
tunnel, unraveL 
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64. Words ending witli U drop one I before tlie terminations less 
and ly, to prevent trebling; as, skiU^ skUless; full, fully ; and some 
writers^ before ness Bndful ; aa^fulness, skilful* 

65. But words ending in any other double letter, preserve the letter 
douMe before less, ly, ness^ and/uZ ; as, harmlessly, stiffly, gruff- 
ness, &c. 



66, Silent e is preserved before the terminations, ment, less, ly, and 
ftd ; as, paleness J peaceful, abatement, &;c. 

67. Exceptions. Duly, truly, awfiil, and generally, judgment, acknowledgment, 
lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Argmnent, from the Latin argumentum, 
is not an exception. 

RULE VII. 

68. Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning with a vowel ; 
hs, slave, slavish ; cure, curable; sense, sensible; lodge, lodging; 
love, lovest. 

69. Blame, move, reprove, sale, and their componnds. sometimes, though impiop- 
eriy, retain e before, able ; as, blameahle, &c. 

70. Bat words ending in ge and ce retain e before ahle, in order to preserve the 
soft soand of g and c ; as, changeable, peaceable, &c. For the same reascm we 
have singeing and swingeing : Dye has dyeing, to distingcush it from dying. So 
also words ending with e hard, insert k before a syllable beginning with < or t to 
preserve the hard sound; bb, frolic, frolicked^ frolicking. 

71. The letteFs.tis, at the end of a word, are changed into y before ing , 9b, die, 
dying ; lie, tying. 

RULE VIII. 

72. Simple words ending in II, when joined to other words gener 
ally drop one I, when they lose the accent ; as awful, hopeful, hand- 
ful, careful, already, 

73. E|ut when they are under the accent, the double I should be 
retained ; as, fulfill, willful, recall, foretelU But, until, welcome, 
always, also, withal, therewithal, wherewithal, have single Z. 

74. On the subject of this rule, however, usage is far from uniform — pdfil and 
^ulfiU; willful find wilful; recal and recall ; foretel and foretell, Bud similar va 
aeties are common. * 

75. Other compounded words are generally spelled in the same manner as the 
limple words of which they are formed ; as, glass-house, mill-wright, thereby. 

76. Many words in English admit of two or more different modes of spelling ; 
as, connection, connexion ; enquire^ inquire ; chemiatry, chymistry, &c In such 
cases, prevailing usage and analogy most be om* guiiica 
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CAPITALS. 



77. Formeriy every noan began widi a capital letter, both in writing and in 
printing ; bat at present only the following words begin with capital letters . — 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or of any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; also after a note of interrogation, 
or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the one after it, are 
independent of each other. 

Bat if several interrogative or exdamatoty sentences are so connected, that the 
latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin with 
a small letter; aA> ** How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! how 9X9 
her habitations become as desolate ! bow is she become as a widow !" 

3. Proper naraes, titles of office or honor ; as, Oeorge Washings 
ton. General Lee, Judge Story, Sir Walter Scott, America, the Ohio, 
Pratt, Woodford, Sf Co., Pearl Street, New York. 

4. The pronoun /, and the inteijection O, are written in capitals. 
6. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Most High, the Al- 
mighty, the Supreme Being, 6cc, 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, Gre« 
cian, Roman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation would 
form a complete sentence by itself; as, ** Always remember this an- 
cient maxim : * Know thyself.' " 

When a qootation is not introdaced in the direct form, bat folkiws a comma, the 
first word mast not begin with a capital; as» *' Solomon observes, that ' pride goes 
before destniction.' " 

9. Conmion nouns when personiRed ; as, ** Come, gentle Spring.** 

10. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books ; 
as, "Euclid's Elements of Geometry;" "Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village." 

78. Other words, berides the preceding, may begb with capitals, when dMy are 
rema rkabl y emphatical, or the principal sabject of the conqwotion. 
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PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

79. Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivations. 



WORDS. 



80. A Word is an articulate sound used by common 
consent as the sign of an idea. 

81. A few words consist of vocal or vowel sounds only, without 
articulation ; as, /, ah, awe, oh, awe, eye, &c. 

82.-1. Words, in respect of their ForTnatton^ are either 
Primitive or Derivative, Simple or Compound. 

83. A Primitive word is one that is* not derived from any other 
word m the language ; as, &oy, just, father, 

84. A Derivative word is one that is derived from some other word ; 
as, boyish, justice, fatherly. 

85. A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, mail, house, city, 

86. A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more rim- 
pie words ; as, manhood, horseman. 

87.-2. Words, in respect of Form^ are either Declinor 
hie or Indeclinable, 

88. A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes of 
form otJerminaiion, to express the different relations of gender, num- 
ber, case, person, dec., usually termed in Grammar Accidents ; as, 
ma 71, men ; love, lovss, loved. 

89. In the changes which they undergo, Nouns and Pronouns are 
said to be declined. Verbs, to be injlected. 

90. An Indeclinable word is one which undergoes no chaiwj^ of 
form; as, goodf some, perhaps. 
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91.-3. In respect of Signification and Use^ words ire 
• divided into different classes, called Purls of Speech. 

92. The principle according to which words are claewificd is -their vs«, w the 
part they perform in tlie expression of thought. Words which are names of objecta 
are classed as noutu ; those which qualify nouns are adjectives ; tliose which at> 
rribute an action or state to some subject are verbs. &,c. Hence, when the same 
word is used for different purposes — at one time as a name, eX another to qualify 
a noun, and at another to express an action or stale — it sbooid, in parsing, be aS' 
si^aled to that class of words, the office of which it performs for the time : thus 
*• Before honor [noun] is humility." " Honor [verb] thy father and thy mother." 

93. Parsing is the art of resolving a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech ; stating the accidents or gram- 
matical properties of each word, and pointing out its rela- 
tion to other words with which it is connected. 

94. Parsing is distinguished into Etymological and Syntactical. 

95. A word is parsed EtyrnologicaUy by stating the class of words 
to which it belongs, with its accidents or grammatical properties. 

96. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in addition, the 
- relation in which it stands to other words, and the rules according to 

which they are combined, in plfrases and sentences. 

97. These two, though related, are perfectly distinct, and should not be muced up 
m the early part of the student's course, by anticipating at the outset what he can 
^ be supposed to know, only at a more advanced stage. Such a course may seem to 
be more intellectual, but its tendency is only to perplex and darken the subject. 
Let the student learn one thing at a time, each thing thoroughly in its proper order, 
and continue to combine things learned, as far as it can be done without anticipating 
what is future. In this way the process will be simple and easy ; every step wiU 
be taken m the light and when completed, the result will be satisfactory. Besides^ 
the student must be able to parse etymologically with great ease and promptness, 
before he can with any advantage begin the study of sjmtax. This promptness ho 
-will acquire in a very sliort time, and almost without effort, if the class is properly 
drilled on the exercises furnished at every step in the following pages. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

98. The Parts op Speech in English are nine : viz. 
XouTi^ Article, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prepo- 
sttioji, Interjection, and Conjunction. 

99. Of these, the Noun, Pronoun and Verb^ are de- 
clined ; the rest are indeclinable. 
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NOUNS. 

100. A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; 
as, John, London, book. Hence, 

The names of persons, places, or things, are Nouns. 

101. Nouns are of two kinds. Proper and Common. 

102. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an indi- 
vidual only ; as, JoA^^, London, America, the Ohio. 

103. A Common Noun is a name applied to all things 
of the same sort ; as, man, chair, table, booJc. 

104. ll£MAiiK. — Proper nouns are used to distingaish uidividafds of the same 
class from one another. Conmion nouns distinguish sorts or (Masses, and are equally 
applicable to all things of the same class. ' Thus, the common noun boy is equally 
applicable to all objects of that class ; but the proper nouns John, James, Rober^ 
&c., are applicable only to partiadar individuals of a class. 

OBSERVATIONS ON NOUNS. 

105. When a proper noun is used to denote a whole class, it be- 
comes common, and generally has an article before it ; as, ** The 
twelve Casars,^^ »* He is the Cicero of his age," " A Daniel come to 
judgment." 

106. Common nouns become proper when personified, and als(r 
when used as proper names ; as, Hail, Liberty ! The Park. 

107. Under common nouns are usually ranked — 

1. Collective nouns, or nouns of mtdtitude, which signify many in 

the singular number^ as, army, people. 

2. Abstract nouns, or names of qualities ; as, piety, wickedness, 

3. Verbal nouns, or the names of actions, &c. ; as, reading, writ- 

ing, sleeping, 

4. Diminutive nouns, or nouns derived from other nouns, and de- 

noting a small one of the kind ; as, stream, streamlet ; leaf, 
leaflet ; hill, hillock, &c. 

108. To the class of nouns belongs everything, whether word, letter, mark, or 
character, of which we can think, speak, or write, regarded merely as an object of 
tlu)ught, even when, as sometimes happens, we do not give it a name. Thua 
when we say, •* Good" is an adjective, a is a vowel, d is a consonant, ^4 is a capi- 
tal, 4 is an even number, i is a fraction, ? is a mark of interrogation, -f- is the sign 
of addition, — of subtractbn, = of equality — Good, a, h. A, 4, 4, % -f"» — » =• ^^ 
all to be regarded as nouns. 

109. Hemakk. — A noun is also called 9i substantive. But this term for convo- 
nieuco is here used in a more comprehensive sense, to mean notms, personal pro- 
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fVKiu mfknu€» naed as nooii^ and usaaUy called '' sabatandye phraaea." Tfani 
in aach a role aa tfaia, '* An adjective agreea with a aabstantive/' &&, the wacd aob- 
BCantive may mean either a noon, or pronoan, or sabstantive phraae. 

EXERCISES.* 

1 In the following liat diatingouih proper nonna fivm common, and give a reaaoo 
for the diatinction: — 

Albany, city, tree, nation, France, Philip, dog, horse, house, 

garden, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, river, Hudson, Ohio, 

Thames, countnes, America, England, Ireland, Spain, sun, 

moon, stars, planets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, man, woman, boy, 

girl, John, James, Mary, Susan, mountain, stream, valley, 

virood, lake, roaa, time, soldier, army, regiment, Caesar, Pom- 

pey, tide, people, honor, virtue, kindness, grammar, logic, &c. 

2. In the following aenleooea point oat the noona. Say why they axe nonna; tell 
whether they are proper or common, and why. Thoa: " Tabltf' a noon, hecaoae 
tiie name of a thing ; ocnnmon, hecaoae apf>lied to all things of the aame aort 

The table and chairs in this room belong to John ; the 
book-case, wi*iting-desk, and books, to his bi'other. Time 
and tide vvrait for no man. The largest city in Europe ia 
London ; in America, New York. The northern states pro- 
duce wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes ; while cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and sugar, are the products of the south. 

3. Write down ten nonna, or names of persons or thinga» and say aomediing vo> 
ipecting each, so aa to make a aentence. 

Thus : Summer^-^sttmrner is the wai^nest season of the year. 

V%rt%ie — virtue is its own reward. 

4. TeO what words in the aentenoea so made, are nouna, and why ; which an 
proper, or common, and why. 

9. Wxjte down ten more — and ten more ; and proceed aa above. 



ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 
110. To nouns belong Person^ Gender^ Number^ and 
One. 

* The exercises famieiied here, and thronghoat tliis work, are intended merely 
as a specimen of the way in which the leading truths and facts in Grammar may 
be wroaglit into tlie minds of pupils, by means of exercises properly devised. It is 
not, however, expected or desired that the teadier sliouid limit himself to these. 
Every active and ingeniousr teacher will devise such new and various methods cX 
exercising his pnpils as their age, capacity, and circumstances, and his own jndg* 
ment and exnerienoe, may suggest, aa best caicolated to dram tnU their powers 
rjkl cultivate m them a habit « thinki»wc and reaaouuig finr thcmselraa. 
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Note. — ^These properties belong also to peTSonal ana relative 
pronouns (239). 

PERSON. 

111. Person, in Grammar, is the distinction of nouns 
AS used in discourse, to denote the speaker, the person or 
thing spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. Hence, 

112. There are three persons, called First, Second, and Third. 

113. A noun is in the first person, when it denotes the speaker; 
as, ** I, Paul, have written it." 

114. A noun is in the second person, when it denotes the person or 
thing addressed; as, "Thou, God, seest rae." — "Hail, Liberty I^ 

115. A noun is in the third person, when it denotes die person of 
thing spoken of; as, " Washington was brave.*' — " Truui is mighty.'* 

116. Rem ARK.— The third person is ased sometimes (or the first ; as, ** Thy terv- 
ant became soiety for the lad to my father." Gen. zli«r. 32. Sometimei^ partlco- 
lariy in the language of supplication, for the second: as^ " O let not the Lord to 
angry.'* Gen. xviiL 30. « Will the Lord bless us 1" 

OBSERVATIONS ON PERSON. 

117. The first and the second person can belong only to nouns de' 
noting persons, or to things personified ; because persons only can 
speak or be, spoken to. The third person may belong to all noons, 
because every object, whether person or thing, may be spoken of. 

118. A noun can be the subject of a verb only in the third person. 
A noun in the first or second person is never used as the subject uf 
a verb, but only in apposition with the first or second personal pro* 
noun, for the sake of explanation or emphasis ; and sometimes in the 
second person, without a pronoun, as the object addressed. 

119. A noun in the predicate is generally* though not always, in 
the third person, even when the subject is in the first or second ; as, 
** I am Alpha,^^ &c., " who is." So with the pronouns / and thou ; as, 
** I am he,'' " Thou art the man." 

120. Remark. — Feasoic makes no change either in the meaning or form of a 
noun, but simply denotes the manner in which it is used, as above stated. More- 

▼er, as the name of the speaker, or of the person spoken to, is seldom expressed 
(the pronouns' J and thou, we and y(m, being used in. their stead), it seems to be a 
useless waste of time, in parsing, to mention the person of a noxm, unless it be in 
die Jirst or second person, which will not happen more than once in a thousand 
times. Modi time therefore will be saved, and no loss sustahied, if it be considered 
M taken for gnrnted, withoot skating it that a noon is in the third penwn, anleas it 
be otherwise neatioiied. 
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GENDER. 

121. Gender is toe distinction of nouns with regard to 
8ex. 

122. There are three genders, Masculine^ Feminine^ 
and Neuter, 

123. Nouns denoting males are Masculine ; as, man^ 
hoy. 

124. Nouns denoting females are Feminine ; as, looman^ 
girl. 

125. Nouns denoting neither males nor females, i. e., 
things without sex, are Neuter ; as, houses booJcy tree. 

126. Nouns which denote either males or females, such as parerdj 
neighbor, friend, &c., are sometimes, for the sake of convenience, 
said to be of the Common Gender, i. e., either masculine or feminine. 

127. There are three ways of distinguishing Uie sexes, 

1. By different words ; as, 



Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Mascvline, 


Feminine, 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Bean 


belle- 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


LoM 


lady 


Buck . 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 


2. 


By a difference of termination ; as, 


Masculine. 


Feminine, 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Actor 


actress 


Author 


authoress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Baron 


baroness 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Benefactor 


benefactroM 
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•as 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine, Feminine. 


Count 


countess 


Peer peeress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Poet poetess 


Dake 


duchess 


Priest priestess 


Elector 


electress 


Prince princess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prior prioress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prophet prophetess 


Executor 


executrix 


Protector protectress 


Governor 


governess 


Shepherd shepherdess 


Heir 


heiress 


Songster songstress 


Hero 


heroine 


Sorcerer sorceress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Sultan i '^''^'^ °' •"^" 
) taness 


Host 


hostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Tiger tigress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Traitor traitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Tutor tutoress 


Marqms 


marchioness 


Viscount viscountess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Votary votaress 


Patron 


patroness 


Widower widow 


3. 


By prefixing a 


distinguishing word , as, 




Masculine* Feminine. 




A cock sparrow. A hen sparrow. 


Goat. 


A he goat 


A the goat. 


Servant- 


A man servant. A maid servant. 


Child. 


A male child. A female child. 


Descendants. Male descendants. Female descendants. 



OBSERVATIONS ON GENDER. 

128. Many masculine nouns have no corresponding feminine ; as, 
bilker, brewer^ &c. : and some feminine nouns iave no corresponding 
masculine ; as, laundress^ seamstress^ &c. 

129. Some nouns naturally neuter, are often, by a figure of speech, 
converted into the masculine or feminine ; as, when vre say of the 
sun, ** He Is setting ," of the moon, *» She is eclipsed ;" or of a ship, 
•* She sails." 

130. REMARK.--Thi8 inferior epeciea of peraomfication, peculiar to the English 
langaage, ia often qsuJ with great beaaty to impart animation and liveliness to the 
itylCt without rendering it inflated or passionate. No certain rale, however, can be 
given as to the gender to he used, except that nouns denoting objects distinguished 
for strength or boldness usually become masculine, while, on the other hand, those 
denodng objects noted fiv eoftnesa^ beauty, and gracefuhiesB^ are tomndcrod 
femiuine. i,. . 
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131. In i^eakhtg of animaLi whose aex U not known to qb» or not regarded, we 
aaslgn the maacalme gender to those distingoished for boldness, fidelity, generosity, 
Bze, strength, &c., as the dog, the horse, the elephant Thus we say, " The dog is 
remarkably various in hts species." On the other hand, we assign the feminine 
gender to animals characterized by weakness and timidity; as, the hare, the cat, 
&c., thus, *' The cat, as she beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye small and 
bng." 

132. In qpeaking of animals, particularly those of uiferior size, we frequently 
consider them without sex, or of the neuter gender. Thus, of an mfant, we say, 

// is a lovely creature ;" of a cat, " II is crucd to Us enemy." 

133. When the male and female are expressed by distinct terms; as» shepherd, 
shepherdesSt the masculine term haa sometimes also a general meaning, expressing 
both male and female, and is always to be used when the oflloe, occupation, profes* 
sion, &c^ and not the sex of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed. The fkwii- 
nine term is used only when the discrimination of sex is necessary. Thus, when 
it is said, " the Poets of this country are distinguished for correctness of taste*" the 
term " Poet" dearly includes both male B.nd female writers of poetiy But, " the 
best Poetess of the age," would be said when speakmg only of fismales. 

134. Collective nouns, when the reference is to the aggregate as 
one whole, or when they are in the plural number, are considered as 
neuter ; as, ** The army destroyed everything in its course ;" but 
when the reference is to the objects composing the collection as indi- 
viduals, they take the gender of the individuals referred to. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the feminine of- — Father, prince, king, master, 
actor, emperor, bridegroom, stag, buck, hart, nephew, friar, 
priest, heir, hero, Jew, host, hunter, sultan, executor, horse^ 
lord, husband, brother, son; bull, he-goat, &c. 1 

2. WJiat is the masculine of — Lady, woman, girl, nieco, 
nun, aunt, belle, duchess, abbess, empress, heroine, wife, 
Bister, mother, hind, roe, mare, hen-spaiTow, shepherdeBt, 
daughter, ewe, goose, queen, songstress, widow, &c. 1 

3. Tdl of what gender the following nouns are, and why, 

Man, horse, tree, field, father, house, mother, queen, count, 
!ady, king, prince, castle, tower, river, stone, hen, goose^ 
seamstress, mountain, cloud, air, sky, hand, foot, head, body, 
limb, lion, tiger, mayor, countess ; — fiiend, neighbor, parent, 
teacher, assistant, guide ; — sun (129), moon, earth, ship ;— cat 
(132), mouse, fly, bird, elephant, hai'e. 

4. Take any of the above words, and nay something respecting the person or 
tidng which it denotcc, do as to make a sentence; dMU» " }dy father is at faoma'*. 
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NUMBER. 

135. Number is that property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. 

136. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular and the 
FliiraL The singular denotes one; as, bookf tree: the 
plural, more than one; as, books^ trees* 

GENERAL RULE. 

137. The plural is commonly formed by adding t to the 
singular ; as, book^ books. 

-SPECIAL RULES. 

138. Rule 1. — Nouns in *, sh, ch soft, r, ar, or o, form 
the plural by adding es ; as. Mm, Misses ; brushy brushes ; 
matchy matches; topaz, topazes ; fox^ foxes ; heroy heroes. 

139. Exceptions, — ^Noans in eo, to, and yo^ bave s cfnly aa, cameo^ 
cameos ; folio, folios ; embryo, embryos. So also, canto, cantos. 
Junto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly had s only 
in the plural ; but now more commonly es under the Rule ; as, junto, 
juntoes, ice. Nouns in ch sounding k, add s only ; as, monarchy 
monarcbs. 

140. Whenever s or es will not coalesce with the final syllable, it 
adds a syllable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; box, boxes. But 
where s or es will coalesce, it does not add a syllable; as hwkf 
hooks ; cargo, cargoes. The s will make an additional syllable only 
after e final, preceded by g, or an «-sound : as, cage, cages ; race^ 
races ; rose, roses, Es will coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only 
after o ; as, echo, echoes, 

141. Rule 2«-^Nouns in y after a consonant^ change y 
bto ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies. Butt 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns in y, fol- 
low the general rule (137); as, day, days ; the Pompcys, 
ihe Tullijs, &c. 

142. Rule 3. — Nouns inforfe, change/ or ^e into ves 
in the plural ; as loaf loaves : life, lives. 

2 
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143. Exceptions — ^Bwarf, scarf, reef;' brief, chief, grief; ker 
chief, handkerchief, mischief; gulf, turf, surf; safe, fife, strife; 
proof, hoof, reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in ^ have 
their plural in s ; as, muj", muffs ; except staff, plural staves ; but its 
compounds are regular; ixs, flagstaff, Jlagstafs ; wharf has either 
wharfs or wharves. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Give the plnnd of the following nonns, and the rule fiar forming it; thus, Fox, 
plxxnUf foxes. Rufe—Noxma in s, «A, eh soft, z, x, or o, form the plural by 
adding et. Or, more briefly : Nouns in x form the plural by adding es. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 
coach, inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, knife, echo, loss, cargo, 
wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, street, 
potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, gloiy, hope, 
flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, enemy, 
army, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tyi-o, 
grotto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
Btaff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, Fuff, reef, safe, wharf, fief. 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shnib, globes, 

planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, house, 

prints, spoon, bears, lilies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies 

hill, river, scenes, stara, benies, peach 1 

3. Take abc of the above words, and say something respecting each ; first in the 
singular, and then in the plural, 

NOUNS IRREGULAR IN THE PLURAL. 

144. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their pliu-alf 
«uch as — 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural 

Man men 

Woman women 

Child children 

Foot feet 

Ox oxen 

but now regular, cows 

145. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular form of the 
plural, but with different fignificatianfl ; 



Tooth 


teeth 


Goose 


geese 


Mouse 


mice 


Louse 


lice 


Cow, formerly 


khie 
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Smgidar. 




Plural. 


Brother 


(one of the same family) 


brothera 


Brother 


(one of the same society) 


brethren 


Die 


(a stamp for coining) 


dies 


Die 


(a small cube for gaming) 


dice 


Gemns 


(men of genius) 


geniuses 


Genius 


(a kind of spirit) 


genii 


fndex 


(a table of reference) 


indexes 


[ndex 


(a sign in algebra) 


indices 


Pea 


(as a distinct seed) 


peas 


Pea 


(as a species of grain) 


pease 


Sow 


(an individual animal) 


sows 


Sow or swine 


(the species) 


swine 


Penny 




pennies 




Penny 


(a sum or value) 


pence 



146. Note. — Though pence is plural, yet such expressions as 
fourpence, sixpence, &c., as the name of a sum, or of a coin repre- 
senting that sum is often regarded as singular, and so capable of a 
plural ; as, ** Three fourpences, or two sixpences, make a shilling.*'— 
** A new sixpence is heavier than an old one.'' 

147. Compounds ending in ful offuU, and generally those which 
have the important word last, form the plural regularly ; as spoon* 
fid, cup'fvlU coach'fdl, handful^ mouse-trap, ox-cart, court-yard^ 
camera-ohscura, &c. ; plural, spoonfuls, cup-fnUs, coach-fidls, &c. 

148. Compounds in which the principal word stands first, pluralize 
the first word ; as — 

Singular. Plural, 

Commander-in-chief conmianders-in-chief 

Aid-de-camp aids-de-camp 

Knight-errant knights-errant 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Cousin-german cotisins-german 

Father-in-law, &c. fathers-in-law, &c. 

Man-servant changes both; as, men-servants. So also, women' 
servants, knights-templars. 

149. The compounds of man form the plural as the simple word ; 
as, fisherman, fishermen. But nouns accidentally ending in man, 
and not compounds of man, form the plural by the general rule ; as, 
Turcoman, Mussulman, talisman ; plural, Turcomans, Mussul* 
mans, 6cc. 

150. Proper names, when pluralized, and other parts of speech 
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used as nouns, or mere names, form the plural like nouns of siimlar 
endings , as, the AristotUst the Solons, the Mariuses, the Pompeys, 
the Ciceros ; the ayes and noes^ the ins and the outs ; hy sixa and 
sevens, hy fifties ; three fourUis, two halves ; ** His ands and his ors ;" 
** One of the buts is superfluous.** 

161. ExcRPTioN. — Such words ending in y after a consonant, fol- 
low the general rule (137), and not the special rule (141) ; as, the 
Livys, the TuUys, the Henrys — " The whys and the 5y«." 

152. Iietters, marks, and numerical figures, are made plural by 
adding '« ; as, *♦ Dot your t'«, and cross your r<." — ** Your s's are 
not well made."—** The -f' « and — '» are not in line." — ** Four 6'# 
=eight 3*«,"— ♦* 9's give place to Q'«." 

153. Note. — Some good writen ibrm the plaral of proper Bames, kc^ in thi« 
way ; aa, tba Marine' b, the Pompe^9 — the tohy^t and the foherefore's. But thu 
ii unneceaaaiy, and should be avoided. 

154. Words adopted without change from foreign languages, gen- 
erally retain their original plural. As a general rule, nouns in vm 
or on, have a in the plural. Latin nouns in is, in the plural change 
is into es ; Greek nouns in u, change is into ides : Latin nouns in a, 
change a into €B ; but Greek nouns change a into ata in the pluraL 
The following are the most common, some of which, however, from 
common use, have become so much a part of the language as to have 
also the regular English form of the plural. In the following table 
these are indicated by the letter R. 



Singular. 
Alumnus 
Alumna 


Plural. 

alumni 

alunmsB 


Singular. 
Chrysalis 
Crisis 


Plural. 

chrysalides 

crises 


Amanuenns 


amanuenses 


Criterion 


criteria 


Analysis 
Animalculum 


analyses 
animalcula, R. 


Datum 
Desideratum 


data 
desiderata 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Diaeresis 


diaereses 


Apex 


apices, R. 


EfHuvium 


effluvia 


Appendix 
Arcanum 
Automaton 


appendices, R. 
arcana 
automata, R. 


Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Encomium 


ellipses 
emphases 
encomia, R. 


Axis 

Bandit 


axes 

banditd 


Ephemeris 
Erratum 


ephemerides 
errata 


Basis 


bases 


Focus 


foci 


Beau 


beaux, R. 


Formula 


formulae, R« 


Calx 
Cherub 


calces, R. 
cherubim, R« 


Fungus 
Gemus 


fungi, fungnsea 
genii (145) 
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emgtdar^ 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Oenns 


genera 


Nebula 


nebula 


Gymnasiiim 


gymnasia, R. 


Oasis 


oases 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Parenthesis 


parentheses 


Ignis fatuns 


ignes fatui 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


Index (a i)ointer) indexes 


Radius 


radii 


Index (in algebra) indices 


Scholium 


scholia, R. 


Lamina 


laminas 


Seraph 


seraphim, R, 


Larva 


larvaa 


Speculum 


specula 


Magus 


magi 


Stamen 


stamina, R. 


Medium 


media, R. 


Stimulus 


stimuli 


Memorandum 


memoranda, R. 


Stratum 


strata 


Metamcxrphosis 


metamorphoses 


Thesis 


theses 


Miasma 


miasmata 


Vertebra 


vertebra 


Momentum 


momenta, R. 


Vertex 


vertices, R. 


Monsieur 


messieurs 


Virtuoso 


virtuod 


Mr. (mast^) 


messrs. ^masters) Vortex 


vortices, R. 



EXERCISES ON NOUNS IRREGULAJt IN NUMBER. 

CHve the plural o/^— Man, foot, penny, mouse^ ox, cliildy 
woman, brother, goose, tooth ; — sow, die, court-martial, father- 
in-law, son-in-law ; cup-full, coach-full, spoonful ;— erratum, 
medium, radius, genius, lamina, automaton, phenomenon, 
stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, index, cherub, seraph, &c. 

Of what number is — Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, dor- 
mice, alms, riches, thanks, snuflei'S, tongs, teeth, woman, child, 
couit-martial, apparatus, miasma, genii, geniuses, indices, 
indexes, mathematics, Matthew, James, John ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON NUMBER. 

155. Some nouns are used in the singular only. Such are the 
names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, abstract qualities, and 
things weighed or measured; as, gold, meekness, piety, idleness^ 
intemperance, sculpture, geometry, vnsdiom, flour, milk, dec. Except 
when different sorts of things are expressed ; as, wines, teas, sugars, 
Uquors, &c. 

156. Some nouns are used in the plural only ; as, annals, antipo- 
des, archives, assets, ashes, billiards, bitters, breeches, clothes, calends, 
colors (military banners), dregs, goods, hysterics, ides, intestines 
Uterati, lees, letters (literature), minutia, manners, morals, nonesn 
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orgies, pleiadf or pkiadts, shamblest tidings, thanks,' vespers, vitaUt 
victtuds. And things consisting of two parts ; as, hdlows, drawers^ 
hose, nippers, pincers, pliers, snuffers, scissors, shears, tongs, &c. 

A few words usually plural, viz., bowels, embers, entrails, lungs^ 
have sometimes a singular, denoting a part or portion of that expressed 
by the plural ; as, bowel, lung, 6cc. 

157. Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine^ 
vermin, sahnon, tench ; apparatus, hiatus, series, congeries, species* 
superficies ; head (in the sense of individual), cattle ; also fish, and 
aometimea fowl, denoting the class; but, denoting individuals, they 
have the regular plural; Sia, fishes, fi>wls, 

168. The words brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, hun- 
dred, thousand, and some others, after adjectives of number, are 
either singular or plural ; as, a brace, a dozen, a hundred ; two brace, 
three dozen, six hundred, 6cc. But without an adjective of number, 
or in other constructions, and particularly after in, by, 6cc., in a dis 
tributive sense, most of these words, in the plural, assume a plural 
form ; as, ** In braces and dozens.""—*^ By scores and hundreds, '^^-^ 
" Worth thousands." 

159.-1. The following words, plural in form, are sometimes singu- 
lar, but most commonly plural in signification, viz. : amends, meanSf 
riches, pains (meaning laborious efibrt), odds, alm^, wages ; and the 
names of certain sciences; as, mathematics, ethics, optics, acoustics, 
metaphysics, politics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, &c. 
' 2. Means and amends, referring to one object, are singular ; to 
more than one, plural. Mean, in the singular form,, is now used to 
signify the middle between two extremes. Alms (almesse, Anglo- 
Saxon) and riches (richesse, French) are really lingular, though 
now used commonly in a plural sense. News, formerly singular or 
plural, is now mostly singular. Molasses and measles, though ending 
like a plural, are singular, and are so used. Oats is generally plural ; 
gallows is both singular and plural, though a distinct plural form, 
gallowses, is also in use. 

160. The following are singular in form, but in construction vari- 
ous ; thus, fix>t and horse, meaning bodies of troops, and people, mean- 
ing persons, are always construed as plural; cannon, shot, sail, 
cavalry, infantry, as singular or plural. People, when it signifies a 
community or body of persons, is a collective noun in the singular 
and sometimes, though rarely, takes a plural form ; as, **Many peoples 
and nations." Rov. x. 11. 
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THE PLURAL OF PROPER NAMES. 

161. Proper names for the most part want the plural; bu^— 

1. Proper names without a title are used in the plural, when they 
refer to a race or family ; as, " The CamjibeUs,^^ "the Stuttrta;^* of 
to several persons of the same name ; as, ** The twelve Casars ;'• 
or when they are used to denote character; as, *• The deeros ai the 
age." 

2. Proper names with the title of Mrs, prefixed, or with any dtle, 
preceded by the numerals, tiDO, three, dec,, pluralize the name, and 
not the title ; as, ** The Mrs. Howards ;" »' the two Miss Mortons ;'• 
" the two Mr. Henrys.'' 

3. But when several persons of the same name are spoken of indi- 
vidually, and distinguished by a particular appellation, or when per- 
sons of different names are spoken of together, the title only, and not 
the name, is made plural; as, *^ Misses Julia and Mary Robinson;'* 
" Messrs, George and Andrew Thomson ;" " Messrs. Pratt, Wood- 
ford, <k Co." 

Thus far, usage and the rule are settled and uniform ; but — 

4. In other cases, usage is still unsettled. Some writers, perhaps 
the majority, pluralize the title and not the name ; as, " The Misses 
Brown," *' the Messrs. Harper." Others, of equal authority, regard- 
ing the title as a sort of adjective, or the whole as a compound name, 
pluralize the name, and not the title ; as, ♦* The Miss Browns ;" ** the 
Mr. Harpers.'' This form is more common in conversation, and, 
being less stiff and formal, is more likely to prevail. A few improp- 
erly pluralize both name and title ; as, " The Misses Browns ;" ** the 
Messrs. Harpers." 

5. Names, with other titles prefixed, follow the same analogy ; as, 
•» Lords Wellington and Lynedoch ;" ** the lords bishops of Durham 
and St. David's ;" ** the generals Scott and Taylor." 



CASES OF NOUNS. 

162. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words in a sentence. 

103. Nouns in English have three cases, the Nomina- 
tive% PossessivCf and Objective* 
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164. The Nominative case is used— 

1. When a noun is used simply as the name of an object. 

2. When it is used as that of which something is'aflirmed; as^ 

•*Jo^» reads." 

3. When it is used as a predicate ; as, *• John is a good 6oy." 

4. When it is used absolutely, or inde|)endent of any other word ; 

as, " O Absalom, my son P* 

165. The Possessive case connects with the name of an object, the 
ilea of origin, possession, or fitness; as. The sun's rays; JohnU 
book ; a hoy^s cap ; men''s shoes. 

166. The Objective case is used — 

1. To denote the object of a transitive verb in the active voice ; 

as, ** James assists Thomas.^^ 
2* To denote the object of a relation expressed by a preposition ; 

as, ♦* They live in London,^^ 
3. To denote time, value, weight, or measure, without a governing 

word ; as, *^ James is ten years old.** 

GENERAL RULES. 

167. The nominative and the objective of nouns are 
alike. 

168. The possessive singular is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and s to the nominative ; as, John^s. 

169. When the plural ends in *, the possessive is formed 
by adding an apostrophe only ; as, ladies'. But when the 
plural does not end in », both the apostrophe and i ari^ 
added ; as, men'«, children's, 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

170. Nouns are thus declined — 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. Stnguiai. 

Nom. Lady ladies Man men John 

Poss. Lady's ladies* Man's men's John's 

Obj. Lady ladies Man men John 

171. Proper names for the most part want the plural IGI). 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

lift. The *« in the poflsessiTe case ia evidently an abbreviation for the old En;* 
Uah termination of the genitive in es or w. Thus, " The king's crown" was writ 
ten, " The kingia cnwn." That '< is not an abbreviation for his, aa some havn 
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foppoBed, ifl znani&flt from the fact, that it k used where his could nol be pmpeily 
employed ; thus, vtrinan't, men*8, ckHdren't, boa^n, &a, can not be reflolved into 
Vfoman his, men his, children his, &c. 

The apoAtroi^he (') after s in the plaral, is not a mark of abbreviation, bnt in 
naed, in modem tiaies, mersly as a sign of the poaaeanve. Its nae in the phumi if 
bat of recent date. 

173. When the nommative singalar ends in «», or in letters of a 
siimlar sonnd, the s after tbe apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in 
order to avoid harshness, or too close a snccession of hissing sounds ; 
as, " For goodness* sake ;" •* for conscience* sake ;" " Davies* Sur- 
veying;" »* Moses' disciples;" "Jesus' feet." 

174. Note. — There is considerable diversify of opinion and usage on flus pcnnt 
Some few inmat on retaining • after the apostrophe in every poation ; as, " Xaa* 
&iis^B stock of patienoe."— I.'£s^an^6. Others drop the s only befbre a woid 
beginning with an « or an «-Boand, as above; while othJersdrep tbe s wherever the 
use of it would prednce harshness, ot di£3cnlty of pronunciation. Though in this 
last, the usage which cnnits the s is less prevalent and less accurate than that which 
retains it, yet, from the Sanction it has obtained— from the stifFhess and faarsbness 
which retaining the f often occasions— and from the t^dency in all spoken lan- 
guage to abbreviation and euphony, it seems destined to prevail against all arga- 
ments to the contraiy. 

175. Rkhark. — In wHtten language, the omission of the < occasions no inconve- 
aience; for the apostrophe sufficiently indicated the case, and the construction win 
generally indicate the number. In spoken language, however, the use of the « is 
more necessary, to avoid obscurity, especially in proper names. Thus, in spoken 
language, " Davy's Surve3ring," and ** Davio/ Surveying," sound precisely aUke^ 
though the names are different Henoe^ to indicate the last name correctly in 
speaking, it will be more accurate, though leas euphonic, to say, " Davies's Survey- 
faig.*' Thus, also, ''Perkins' Arithmetic/' "Ballk>ns' Grammar," <* Sparks' Analy- 
sis^" in spoken language, may be mistaken for " Perkin's Arithmetic," " BuDion'a 
Qrammar," ** Spark's Analysis." In such cases, precision will be secured at the 
eicpense of euphony, by retainmg the 5, while euphony will bo attained, frequently 
at the earpense of predudon, by dropping it 

176. The meaning of the possessive may, in general, be expressed by the wofd 
©f with the objective ; thus, for '^ man*s wisdom," " virtue's reward," we may say, 
•* die widdom of man f" " the reward of virtue." This mode will generally be pre- 
ferred, when the use of the possessive would appear stiff or awkward ; thus, " the 
length of the day," is better dian " the day's length." In some few words which 
want the possessive plural, such as faiher-in-law, court-mnrtial, &c., this is the 
only substitute. These two modes of expression, however, are not always equiv- 
alent; thus, "the king^s picture," means any picture belonging to the king; "a 
picture of the king," means a portrait of him, without saying to whom it belongsi 
Bo al80> o^with the objective, can not always be represented by the possessive; as, 
•* A piece of goldt" " a cord of wood/' " the house of representatives/* &a 
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PARSING THE NOUN. 

177. A noun is parsed etymologically, by stating its 
accidents, or grammatical properties (110), as exemplified 
(182). 

178. Note. — The poflseanve is easfly known by its form. As the nominadTe 
and objective of noons are alike, in parsing nouns in the following lists, all nocuw 
oot in the possessive may be said to be in the nominative. The method of difltin* 
goishing the nominative and objective will be explained in its proper place. As 
pertoH belongs, not to the form, bat to the rdationa of the noan, the mention of it 
may be omitted for the prefient 

179. N. B.—In all parsing, mach tune will be saved, if the papU be aocoetomed 
to say everything necessary to be said, at once, without waiting to have each par- 
ticnlar drawn from him by a question — to say it in the shortest poMible manner-* 
and also to say the same. things always in the 9ame order. Every teacher will of 
coarse select that order which he prefers. The order here directed may perhapf 
be acceptable to roost teachers (182)^ 

180. As it makes no difference in the construction of a sentence, whether a noon 
be proper or common, there seems to be little or no advantage in mentioning this 
distinction in parsing. Some accordingly omit this, as well as person in parsing, 
for the sake of brevity — an object worthy of consideration in a large school, whera 
economy of time is important Or, whe«i a proper noun oocurs, which is compara- 
tively seldom, it may be mentioned, taking it always/or granted that a noun is 
common when not otherwise mentioned. This appears to be sufficient for every 
purpose. 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE, 

181. In proceeding to parse the noun, the teacher, if be thinks proper, may begfai 
by some such inductive process as the following : The class having gone throu^ 
the preceding definitions and rules, the teacher may call on some one to mention 
the NAME of anything he sees, or happens to think of; and suppose he mentions the 
words houte, tree, book, desk, pen, dec, let these words be written on the black, 
board. Hp ^ay then caH oa another, and another, in the same way, still writing 
the names as mentioned. In this way the pupils will fumidi a list of exercises fiv 
themselves. The teacher may then take the first of these, "house," and write it 
by itself on the board, at the left hand, and proceed with some such questions as tho 
fi^owing, the answers to which, from what has been previously learned, iK-iD 
be obvious, and readily given : — 

Is House the name of any thing? 

What part of speech are the names of things ? 

Then, what part of speech is House ? Ana. " A noun." 

(After the word liouse on the board now write the wofd *' noun*',) 
What is a noun T — How many kinds of nouns are there T 
What is a proper noun ? — what a common noun 7 
Is the word house proper or common ? Ans. Common. 

(Then after the word " noun" write the vtnord eommont nu befofe.) 
What are the properties or accidenU of tiie noun T 
What is gender ?— How many genders are there T 
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What naana are maKaline 7—what fcminiDe T — ^what neater? 

To yRhuh oi these does the word Juntse belong? Ana. Neuter* Wl^f 

(Then write the word neuter after commonf aa above.) 
What ia the next property of the noun 7 
What ia number ?— How many numbers are there T 
What does the singular denote 7 — the plural 7 
Does House denote one or more than one 7 
Of what number then is House 7 Ans. Singular, 

(Now add as above the word singular.) 
What is the next proper^ of a noun 7 
Uow many cases arc there 7 Name them. 
Decline House in the singular: — ^in the plural 

Which of these cases is used when a noun ia mentioned simply aa the name oC 
an object 7 

House being used in this manner here, in what case is it 7 Ans. In the Novd- 
native. 

(Then write nominattve at the end, aa above.) 

At tins point, there will have been written on the blackboard the following: — 
House, iVbwn, Common^ Neuterj Singular, Nominative, 
The teacher may then ask, as a sort of review, Why do you call house, a noun f 
—why, common ? — ^why, neuter 7 — ^why, singular 7 — ^why, the nominative f — 
requiring a distinct answer to each question. And last- -, Ije may require tlia 
/apil to Btate theae reasons in order, without the questions; hus : — 

House — a Noun, because the name of a thing . 

Commonj because it belongs to all toings of the sort; 
Neuter, because without sex ; 
Singular, because it denotes one, plural, houses ; 
Nominative, because it is used only as a name (164-lst). 
By repeating this process a few times, occasionally, all that belongs to the parsing 
of a noun will become so familiar, and. ao clearly understood, as to be always easy. 

182. In parsing, these accidents may be stated, either in the order 
above, or in such as the teacher prefers. Some say, »* A common neu" 
ter noun, in the nominative singular.'*^ Others prefer, as giving 
more prominence to the accidents, and sufficiently euphonious, to 
gay, " A noun, common, neuter, in the nominative singular,'*^ Or, 
omitting the kind of noun, except when a proper noun occurs, for 
reasons stated (180), to say more briefly, ** A noun, neuter, in the 
nominative singular.'^ This last method is the one here rccom* 
mended, as being brief and sufficiently descriptive. 

EXERCISES. 
1. State the gender, case, and number of the following nouns, and ahraya in the 
lame order ; thus, " Ff^ther, a noun, masculine^ in the nominative, tingitlar** 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, wi&i 
hatB» sisteri', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' win^Hb 
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echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, child's toy 
gi ass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's boots, Robert's shoe, 
horse, bridle. 

2. Go over tlie same list, giving a reason for evcrj'lliing stated ; thaa. " Father, s 
jiouH, bccaase the naiue of an object ; mascuNue, because it denotes a niale ; ncm- 
iualive, becaoBe mentioned simply as tlie name of an object (164-lsl) ; singular^ 
because it denotes one." 



THE ARTICLE. 

183. An Article is a word put before a noun, to indi* 
cate the manner in which it is used. 

184. There are two articles, a or an and the, 

185. A or an is called the indefinite article, because it shows that 
its noun denotes a person or thingindefinitelyt or without distinction; 
as, A man, i. e., any man, or some man, without stating which one. 

186. A is used bet re a consonant ; as, a book : also before a vowel, 
or diphthong, which combines with its sound the power of initial y, 
or w ; as, a unit, au e, a eulogy ^ a etoe, many a one* 

187. An is used b fore a vowel or silent h ; as, an age, an hour: 
also before words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is oa 
the second syllable ; as, an heroic action, an historical account *, — 
because h in such words is but slightly sounded. 

188. Note. — The primary form of this article is An (ant). The n hag been 
«irt»j/ped befi>ro a consonant, from regard to euphony. 

189., A or an is sometimes used in the sense of on€, eat^ every ; 
as, ♦• Six cents a pound ;" ** two shillings a yard ;" ** one dollar a 
day ;" " four hundred a year." 

190. Remark. — In the expresedons a hmUtng, ajuhing, a buildins^, and the 
like, a is equivalent to at, to, irit on, and is to be regarded* not as an article* but as 
a preposition or prefix (548). In the same sense, it is used as a prefix in such 
words as <r/Zaa/, ashore, atfeop, abed &cr 

191. ne is called th« definite article, because it shows that its 
noun is used definitely, and refers to some particular person or thing; 
as, the man^ i. ** . some particular man ascertained or pointed out. 

ee Syntax (707-2). 

192. NoTE^ — The article is sometimes said to limit the signification of a noun, 
and is tlierefore called a " definitive." This is scarcely correct A noan with a yr 
an prefixed, is always used in an individual sense, to denote one of a class. Bat 
this being for the moat part aaffidently indicated by the inngalar number, tbe use at 
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the aitiolo to mark the indnridual is neoenuy aafy in tiie few caflM ia wUih th» 
noua in the singular uamber, is used in a generic, as well as individaal sense. Thus 
the tenns mait, woman, oak, &c., without an article, mean the species ; hut with 
a or an prefixed, they mean the individual ; as, a man, a toomant on oak. So far 
only can a or an properly he said to limit, or perform the part of a definitiva In 
other res[>cct8, it ratlKsr shows tlie want of limitation. 

193. In like manner, the article the commonly indicates that its noon is hmkecl 
and refers to some particular person or thing, but still the ariicie is not the limiting 
word. A noun may be limited in a variety of ways, hy notoriety or eminence, by 
previous mention, by an adjective, a possessive, a relative clause, a prepositicm and 
its case. &c. ; but never by the article, except perhaps in the case of previous men- 
tion, and even that is doubtful. Thus when we say, " The red book," " the boy*s 
book,*" " the book which tee lost," ** the book on the table** we perceive diat the 
word Ifook, following the, is limited — not, however, hy the article, but by the words 
red, boy*s, kc. This fact constitutes a specific differenoe between the article and 
tlie adjective : the adjective always describes or limits its noun ; the article does no^ 
but is only a sort of index, to give previous notice that the noun is used in a particu- 
lar way. 

194. Parsing. — The article is parsed by stating wheth- 
er it is definite or indejinite, and to what noun it belongs ; 
thus, "A book." — A is the indefinite article, and belongs 
to booh 

EXERCISES. 

Ts it proper to say — a man, or an man T why ? 

a apple, or an apple ] why 1 
a house, or an house ? why 1 
a hour, or an hour 1 why 1 
a unicorn, or an unicorn 1 why 1 
a ewe, or an ewe ? why ? 

1. Prefix the indefinite article aotan correctly to the following^ 'words. 

9, Tell which words are noon^ and why— parse them (177) — dedine them. 

Chair, table, horse, cart, book, house, garden, bird, owl, 
3gg, ear, eye, tree, cow, unit, use, old man, young man, word, 
hook, pot, bench« desk, room, oven, pak, eulogy, ewe, uncle, 
aunt ;— open wagon, useful contrivance, round stone, old hat, 
new comt, ice-house, &c. 

3. In the Mowing, correct such as are wrong, and give a reason fiv the change t 
—parse the articles and nouns. 

An cup, a door, a apple, a pear, a ounce, a pound, an hat, 

an wig, an eulogy, an youth, a honor, a heir, a crow, a ostrich, 

a pen — a ugly beast, a useful tree, an humming-bird, an neot 
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cottage, a upper room, an huge monster, a han Uome woman| 
a delightful prospect. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

195, An Adjective is a word used to qf alify a suo- 
stantive ; as, " A good boy ," " a square box ;" " ten dol- 
lars ;" " we found him poor^ 

196. A noon is qualified by an adjective, when the object nimed In thereby 
described, limitedt or disiingttished from other thmga of the same name. This ia 
done two ways : — 

1. Certain adjectives connect with their nonns some ^tto/t^^ by which the objects 
named are described or distinguished from others of the same kind ; as, " A red 
flag f* " an amusing story." Such are common and participial adjectives (202). 

2. Others merely limit, without expressing any quality; as, "An American 
book;" *'ien dollars;" "/a*/ week;" **thia year;" "e»ery day," &c. Such are 
circumstantial, numeral, smd definitive adjectives (202). 

197. Adjectives, as predicates, may qualify an infinitive mood, or 
clause of a sentence used as a substantive ; as, ** To play is pUcLS' 
anW — ** That the rich are happy is not always true,'''' 

198. Several adjectives sometimes qualify the same noun; as, "A 
smooth^ round stone." 

199. An adjective is sometimes used to qualify the meaning of 
another adjective, both forming a sort of compound adjective ; as, "A 
bright-red color ;" ** a dark-blue coat ;" ** a cast-iron ball." 

200. Nouns become adjectives when they are used before other 
nouns, to express a quality or property belonging to them; as, "A 
gold ring ;" ♦* a silver cup ;" ** sea water." 

201. On the contrary, adjectives without a substantive are some- 
times used as nouns ; as, *♦ God rewards the good, and punishes the 
bad.^* — " The virtuous are the most happy.^* Adjectives used in this 
way are usually preceded by the, and, when applied to persons, are 
for the most part considered plural. 

DIVISION OF ADJECTIVES.* 

S02. Adjectives are sometimes divided into the following classes, viz. : — 

1. Common, which express quality ; as, good, bad, sweet, &c. 

S. Circumstantial, which express circumstances of time, place, nation, &c. ; an, 

d4xily, eastern, English, American, tec 
S. NumercU, which express number ; as, one, two, three ; jlrst^ second, &c. 
I- PaHictpial, conssting of participles, or compounds of participles used as ad* 

Jeotives; as, <'An amusing story;'' ''an unmerited rebuke;" *'to past 

mimulested.** Somoadd— 
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C D^nUipe, which do not express any prapexty of an biject, hut merety pain 
it oat, or limit in varioas ways the meaning of the nonn. To this dasi 
hclong SRich words as this, that, eacK every, some^ haikf &c. These some- 
times accompany the noun, and sometimes refer to it xuderstood, or Mand 
instead of it, after the manner of pronoons, and hence are sometimes called 
Pronominal adje£tives, and sometimes Adjective pronouru, (See 289.) 
fi03. This dassification of adjectives, however, is of hat little practical ose, ■■ 
adjectives of all classes are ased in the same way. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

204. Adjectives expressing number are called Numeral 
adjectives. They are of two kinds, Cardinal and Ordinal. 

205. The Cardinal numbers indicate how many ; they 
are one, two^ threes fourj &c, 

206. The Ordinal numbers indicate which one of a num- 
her; they are firsts second^ third, &c. In compound num- 
bers, the last only has the ordinal form ; as, twenty-viBBT: ; 
two hundred and Jt/ty^muD, &c. 

207. Numeral adjectives, being also names of numbers, are often 
used as nouns, and so have the inflection and constmctioii of nouns : 
thus, by ttoost by tenSf by fifties. For ten^s sake, far twenty's sake. 
One and one are two. Two is an even number. Five is the half 
often. Three /v« ARK fifteen. i^i/2«tf» is divisible by three. Twice 
two IS four.* Four is equal to twice two. Three fourths, 

208. Adjectives in English are indeclinable. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

209. Most common and participial adjectives have three 
forms, called degrees of comparison j namely, Positive^ 
Comparative, and Superlative. 

* In some arithmetics the language employed in the operation of maltiplying— 
sQch as " Twice two are four, twice three are six" — is incorrect It ^onld be, 
" Twice two M four," &c. ; for the wcrd tico la used as a singular noun— the name 
of a number. The adverb " twice" is not in construction wim it, and consequently 
does not make it plural The meaning is, " The number two taken twice is eqnaJ 
to four." For the same reason we should say, " Three times tvo is six," because 
the meaning is, ** Two taken three times is six." If we say, " Three times one are 
three," we make "timet" the subject of the verb, whereas tlie subject of tlie verb 
reallv is "one," and " times" is m the objective of nxmiber (828). 8 : 4 : : 6 ; 1% 
ahoiUd be read, " As 2 is to 4, so i« 6 to 12 ;" not " As *^o are to four, so are,** kc 
But when numerals denoting more than one, are used as adjectivea* with a t 
Ave ■HHimartl or tinderBfood, they must hove a plural ccBuftructioD. 
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210. The Positive expresses a quality aimply; as, 
" Gold IS heavy.^^ 

911. The Comparative expresses a quality in a higher 
degree in one object than in another, or in sev- 
eral taken together ; as, " Gold is heavier than 
silver." " He is wiser than his teachers." 

812. The Superlative expresses a quality in one object 
in the highest degree compared with several 
others ; as, '* Gold is the most precious of the 
metals." 

S13. REMARK.»The saperiatiTe degree, when nuifde by prefbdng the adverb 
matt, VI often nsed to express a veiy high degree of a quality in an object, withoat 
iincdj comparing it with othere; as, " He ia a most diUingvuhed man." Thus 
oaed, it is called the saperiative of eminencef and commonly has a or an before it, 
if the noon is singalar; or it is withoat an article, if the noun is pIoraL The same 
thing is expressed by prefixing the adverb very, exceedingly, &c. ; as, '' a very dis 
Hnguished man." The saperiative of comparison commonly has the before it 
RULES FOR COMPARISON. 

214. Rule 1. Adjectives of one syllable form the com- 
parative by adding er to the positive, and the superlative 
by adding est; as, sweet, sweeter^ sweetest. 

Words ending in e mute, drop e before er and est ; as, large^ 
larger t largest. (68.) 

215. Rule 2. Adjectives of more than one syllable,are 
commonly compared by prefixing more and most to the 
positive ; as, numerotis, more numerous, most numerous. 

216. Remark. — Tbougb this rtde indicates the prevailing nsage, 
yet adjectives of two syllables are not nnfrequently compared by er 
and est; as, "Our tenderest cares;" "The commonest materids." 
Dissyllables in le and y are generally compared in this way ; as able, 
abler^ ablest, , All adjectives in y after a consonant, change y into f 
before er and est ; as, dryj drier, driest ; happy, happier, happiest 
(57) ; but y after a vowel is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest, 

217. A lower degree of a quality in one object compared with 
another, and the lowest compared with several others, is expressed 

-by prefixing less and least to the positive ; as, sweet, less sweet, least 
sweet. This, by way of distinction, is* sometimes called the compafr 
Ssovi of disunutioin, or comparison descending. 
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918. Tbe meaning of the poative ki sometimes diminubed wHboot empV^fai^ 
fompariaon, by aimexing tlie syllable ish; as, tchite, vkitisk; bfack, hlaekiah. 
These may be called dirainative ad.)ectivc». So also varioos shades, degrees, rr 
modiiicatbns of quality are frequently expressed by connecting with the adjective 
such words as rather^ somewhal, slightly, a UttUi too, tery, grtatly, A:c., and, io 
the comparative and saperlative, by sach words as much, far, altogether, hyfar, Sus 

219. Such adjectives as superior, inferior, exterior, interior, &c., though derived 
from Latin comparatives^ and involving the itlea of comparison, are not considered 
the comparative degree in English, any more than snch words BMpreferable, previous, 
Jcc. They have neither the form nor the construction of the comparative (963-2). 



IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 



220.~ The following adjectives are coi 

• 


mpared irregularly, 


Positive. 


Comparative. 


SupeHathe, 


Good 


better 


best 


Bad, evil, or ill 


worse 




Little 


less, sometimes lesser 


least 


Much or many 


more 


most 


Late 


later, irregular, latter 


latest or last 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


Ftrrth (obsolete) 


further 


furthest 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 



221. Mucli is applied to things weighed or measured ; manyj to things 
that are numbered ; more and m/)st, to both. Farther and farthest 
generally denote place or distance ; as, •* The farther they went, the 
more interesting was the scene ;" further and furthest refer to quan- 
tity or addition ; as, ** I have nothing fur tfier to say." Older and 
oldest are applied to persons or things, and refer to age or duration ; 
as, " Homer is an older poet than Virgil ;" ** The pyramids are 
older than the pantheon." Elder and eldest (from the obsolete eld) 
are applied only to persons of the same family, and denote priority 
of birth ; as, ** An elder brother." Later and latest have respect to 
time ; latter and last,to position or order. 

222. Some superlatives are formed by annexing most, sometimes to 
the comparative, and sometimes to the word from which the compar- 
ative is formed ; as, upper, uppermost or upmost, from up ; nether, 
nethermost ; inner, innermost, or inmost, from in ; hinder, hinder^ 
most, or hindmost, from hind; outer, outermost, or utmost, from < 



. \ 
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ADJECTIVES NOT COMPARED. 

223. Adjectives whose signiGcation does not admit of 
increase or diminution, can not properly be compared* 
These are — 

1. NufMrcds; as, owe, two; thirds fourths, &c. 

2. Proper adjectives ; as, English^ American, Roman. 

3. Adjectives that denote figure, shape, or maUrial ; as dreulai, 

square, wooden, &c. 

4. Such adjectives as denote posture or position ; as, perpendic* 

tdar, horizontal. 

5. Definitives,; as, each, every, all, some, &c. 

6. Adjectives of an absolute or superlative signification ; as, true^ 

perfect, universal, chief, extreme, infinite, complete. 

224. Rkhark.— Of these last, however, oomparative and sapeiiaf Jhnoa are 
Bometimcs oaed, either to give greater force to the expression, or \&tien the wotda 
are used in a sense not stricdy absolute or saperiadve. The following ara 
examples: — 

Extreme. — " The extremest of evils." — Bacon. ** The extremest verge." — Shaksm 
** His extremett state." — ^pencer. [So in Greek i(rx<Bir<aTaTos»] 

Ckirf.—" Chiefest of the herdsmen."— 5i&fe. " Chiefest courtier."— SiUi*i. 
''First and ckiefesL"— Milton, 

Perfect. — " Having mare pet feet knowledge of that way," L e., knowledge 
nearer to perfection. — Bible. So, " Tlie most perfect society." — E. Everett. " Less 
petfect imitations." — Macavlay. 

More complete^ most complete^ less completCf are common. 

225. Parsing. — In parsing an adjective fully : 1. State 
its class. 2. Compare, if admitting comparison (209), and 
if not compared, so state it. 3. Tell its degree of com- 
parison, if compared. 4. The noun which it qualifies. 
Do this always in the same order, and in the fewest words 
possible. 

EXAMPLES. 
** A toise son maketh a glad father." — ** Wisdom is more precioui 
than rubies." — ** The sluggard is toiser in his own conceit, than5^eft 
men that can render a reason." — ** Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord." — »* Blessed are the pure in heart." 

Wise is a common adjective, compared by er and estf positive, and qnafifiee son. 
Olad is a common adjective, compared fay er and est, podtivie^ and qaaliflai 
falber. 
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More frreeiouB is a common adjective, compared by more and wtoA^ cooipara- 
tive, and qualifies wisdom. 

Wiser is a common adjective, compared by er and est, comparative, and quali- 
fies sluggard. 

Seven is a numeral adjective, cardinal, not compared, and qualifies men. 

Blessed is a pardcipial adjective, compared by more and most, positive, and qoal- 
iiles men understood. 

Pvre is a common adjective, oompaied by er and est, positive, and quaiifies me*. 
understood. 

226. Abbreviation. — This process may be abbreviated without 
loss, by omitting the class^ as of no use in S3mtax, and also omitting 
to mention the degree of comparison, except the comparative or 
superlative, taking it for granted, in adjectives compared, that it is in 
the positive, unless otherwise stated. Any mention of degree, in 
adjectives not compared, w:ould be improper. In this way the pre* 
ceding adjectives may be parsed, thus : — 

Yf^ isan acyective, compared by er and est, and qualifies son. 

More precious is an adjective, compared by more and most, comparative, and 
qualifies tdsdom. 

Wiser is an adjective, compared by er and est, comparative, and qualifies 
sluggard, 

227. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

W bat is an adjective? Tbe pupil baving given the definition (195) in answer, 
fiir the purpose of illustrating it, a list of nouns may again be formed on the black- 
board as directed (181) ; and supposing the list to be man, horse, apple, house, tree, 
hook, &C.. the teacher may take them up, each in order, and proceed in some 
such way as the following : — 

Man. — What part of speech is man 7 Why 7 Are all men exactly alike T If 
not, mention some things in whidi they differ. Ans. Some are taU ; some are 
short ; some old ; some young ; some learned $ some unlearned ; some wise ; some 
foolish. Sec, 

When you say" a taU man, a short man, an old man, a young man,'' what is the 
use of the words tall, short, old, &c. 7 Ans. They are used to qualify the word 
** man/' by telling what sort of a man is meant (196-1). What part of speech are 
words used to qualify nouns? Then what part of speech are tall, short, old, 
young. Sec ? Prefix an adjective to each of the nouns in the list above^ so as to 
make sense. Prefix as many adjectives to each noun separately, as you can tliink 
of, to make sense ; thus: Horsk — a large horse, a small horse, a young horse, Sco 
What part of speech is large, small, young, Sec. ? Why ? 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE. - 
Are an men equally taU 7 Ans. No; some men are taller than others. When 
yon say, "James is taller than John," in what form or degree is the adjective 
taller 7 What does the comparative degree exprass (31 1) 7 How is the compara- 
tive degree formed 7 W hen is the comparative formed by annexing er 7 When 
by prefixing more 7 What is the comparative form of tall, short, old, young, Stc 1 
What li tbe oomparati^ form of learned, unleamed,foolish, virtuous. See, f Put 
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the ndjeedvea prefixed to nouns in the liist above, in the oomptndve fivm. — Form 
0eutcttce8» each of which shall contain a noon, and its adjective in the oompantive 
degree. 

SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

When yon oompai^ James with several other persons, and find that he exceeds 
them all in iaHness^ how woald yon express it? Ans. I would say, ''James iff 
the tallest" What form of the adjective is tattest? What does the superlative 
express 1 In how many ways is it formed 7 When, by annexing e«< to the posi- 
tive? When, by prefixing most? What is the superlative of tall, short, old, 
youngf rich, poor, &c. ? — of learned^ unlearned^ becnttifvl, virtuotu, kc T Put 
the adjectives prefixed to die nouns, in the list above, in the superlative form. Fonn 
^^tences, in each of which there shall be one df the above nouns, and its adjective 
in the superlative degree. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Compare— Brigbt, diligent, thin, noble, bad, pretty, 

fearful, brave, warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrious, 

affable, wise, obedient, gloomy, abl^, sad, little, strong, near, 

dutiful, serene, big, good, careless, hot, late, fruitful. 

Add to each one of these adjectiveB a noun which it can properly qualify, va, 
" A bright day," " a diligent student," ftc. 

2. Inwhat form are the following adjectives? — Mildest, 

better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, woithless, least, whiter, 

lowermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magnificent, best, many, 

less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweetest, evil, inmost, happier, 

miserable, temperate, useful, delicate, honorable. 

Compare each of these adjectives. 

Add to each, a noun which it can properly qualify. 

3. In the following phrases, tell which words are nouns, and which are adjec- 
tives. Parse as directed (182, 194, 225). 

A good man ; a kind heart ; a clear sky ; the benevolent 
lady ; the highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older companion ; 
man's chief concern ; a lady's lap-dog ; most splendid talents ; 
the liveliest disposition ; a pleasant temper ; the raging bil- 
lows ; temples magnificent ; silent shades ; excellent com ; a 
loftier tower ; a happier disposition ; the third day j a round 
ball ; a square table ; one good book is better than many bad 
books. . 

4. Take a psragnph in any book; point out the articUt, nouns, and adjectivci 
Pazse tlxan; hot, in nonnsb omH the com. 
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PRONOUNS. 

229. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
''John is a good boy ; he is diligent in Aw studies." 

229. The noun wLich the pronoun represents or designates, is called 
its antecedenty because, in the third person, it usually stands befort 
the pronoun ; and, in the first and second, the person intended is indi- 
cated by the pronoun itself. 

230. Pronouns of the third person are used in writing and speaking, 
to prevent the frequent and awkward repetition of the noun. Thus, 
without the pronoun, the above example would read, ^^ John is a good 
boy ; John is diligent in John^s studies" (236). 

231. A pronoun is sometimes used instead of another pronoun ; 98, 
** You and /must attend to ou& duty." 

232. Pronouns. may be divided into Personal^ Relative 
Interrogative^ and Adjective. 

I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

233. Personal Pronouns are those which distinguish the 
person by their form. They are either Simple or Com" 



SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

234. The simple personal pronouns are /, thou^ Ac, she^ 
U; with their plurals, we^ you, they. 

235. Of these, J is of the first person, and denotes the speaker ; 
thou is of the second, and denotes the person addressed ; he, she, it, 
are of the third, and denote the person or thing spoken of (III). 

236. The pronouns I and thou denote the speaker, and the person 
addressed, without previous mention, of even knowledge of their 
names, the persons intended being sufficiently indicated by their 
presence, or some other circumstance. The pronouns of the third' 
person refer to some person or thing previously mentioned, or easily 
understood from the context, or from the nature of the sentence. 

237. He, she, and they, are frequently used as general terms in 
the beginning of a sentence, equivalent to *» the person," ^cc., with- 
out reference to a noun going before ; as, ** He [the persoir] that lov» 
eth pleasure shall be a poor man.** 





SINGULAR. 






Nom> Poss. 


Ohj. 


1. M. or F. 


I mine 


me 


2. M. or F. 


Thou (244) thine 


thee 


{ Masc. 


He his 


him 


3. \Fem. 


She hers 


her 


f Neut. 


It its 


it 
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238. They is also used in a vague sense for •* people,** in sucli 
expressions as •* They say," like the French on, or the German man* 

239. To personal pronouns, like nouns (110), belong 
Person, Gender, Number, ^nd Case. They are thus de- 
clined :— 

FLURAL. 

Norn, Foss, Ohj, 

We ours us 

You (245) yours you 

They theirs them 

They theirs them 

They theirs them 

OBSERVATIONS ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

240. In many Grammars, the possessive of all the pronoons, except he and U, has 
twc forms, as follows : My or mine ; thy or thine ; her or hers ; our or ours ; your 
or yours ; their or theirs. According to this arrangement, the first form, my, thy, 
&c.f is always used before a noon denoting the object possessed ; the second form, 
mine, thine, &c., never before that noon, but only referring to it as previously men- 
tioned, or evident fiY>m the connexion. . The possessive case of nouns, is used in both 
ways. To this classification, there is no important objection; and such as prefer it 
may readily adopt it, though, for reasons assigned (389), a different classificatioii i» 
here preferred. Mine and thiTie are sometimes used as posaessives for my and 
thy (293). 

241. Some, again, regard my, thy. Sec, as the only forms of the poasesave case, 
an^ mine, thine, &c., not as a possessive case at all, but as a substitute for the pos- 
sessive case of the pronoun and the noun referred to together, and that it is in the 
nominative or objective case, according as the noun referred to would be, in the foil 
expression ; thus, " Your book is old, mine is new," is equivalent to " Your book is 
old, my book is new." Hence it is inferred, that mine is not a possessive case, bat 
a substitute for my book, and the nominative to is. This, though plausibld, is obvi- 
ously incorrect If, instead of the pronoun mine, we substitute a noun, that noun 
will have to be in the possessive case; thus, "Your book is old, John^s is new." 
The construction in these two sentences being identical, if "John*s" be the posses- 
sive case, so also is " mine ;" and if in the possessive, it can not be the nominative to 
"is" The mistake lies in considering mine a substitute for my book, whereas it 
really is a substitute only for my, including such a reference to the word book in the 
preceding part of the sentence, as renders its repetition in the second part not only 
unnecessary; but, according to the usage of the language, improper. The difference 
between the construction of the noun and the pronoun, in such sentences, is amply 
this : the possessives mine, thine, &c., according to usage, are never used before a 
noun, but the possessive of tlie noun is used both before a noun and after it When 
it is deemed proper to express the noun after the pronoun, the form mine, &c.. must 
be changed for 7ny, &c. Thus, we can not say " Mine book," but " My book ;" 
but we can with equal propriety say, "John's book," or " The book is Jokn'M/*-^ 
6oe App. I. m 
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M. In the same manner, may be exp}amecl,the uae of the poMpflave after tnn- 
stive verbs in the active voice, and after prcpoations; thas, "James lost hk 
books, and I gave him mine," meanmg my books. — *' A picture of the king's^" is a 
piciore of (i. e., from) the king's pictures. So " A book of mine," is a book of (bam) 
my books. " A friend of years," is a friend of (from) your friends. It is w ortliy of 
notice, that tliough this use of the possessive after of, originally and strictly implies 
fielection, or a pari only, it bus insensibly come to be used when no such selection 
is^ or ever can be, intended. Thus we may say, " That house of yours," " that 
form ol yours," without intending to imply that any other houses or farms belong to 
you ; and when we say, " That head of yours," sekxstion is obviously excluded by 
the sense. 

243. In proclamations, charters, editorial articles, and the like, %04 
is frequently applied to one person. 

244 Thou is now used only in the solemn style, in addresses to 
tlie Deity, or to some important object in nature, or to mark bpecial 
emphasis, or in the language of contempt. Ye, the plural of thou, 
b seldom used (except as the subject of the imperative), and only in 
the solenm style. It is sometimes used as the objective for you ; as, 
**Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye /" — Shaks, 

S45. You, the common plural ofihou, is now used also to denote one person, bat, 
even when it does so, it always takes a plural verb. This usage has become so 
fixed and uniform, that some eminent grammarians contend for its being regarded 
as singular. No advantage, however, would be gained by adopting tliis proposal, 
and it seems to accord much more with simplicity, as well as with fact, to regard it 
as a plural which has come by use to be applied in this manner. In certain kinds 
of writing (243), toe is used in the same way, and so also is the corresponding pro- 
noun in French, and some other modem languages^ in which, however, it is alwi||'B 
legarded as a plural form.* 

246. The pronoun it is used in a variety of ways : — 

1 . Properly it is nsed instead of a neuter noun, word, or substan- 

tive phrase ; as, ** Life is short ; it shonld be well improved-"- 
•* Man is a nonn ; it is irregular in the plural." *» James is 
a good scholar, and he knows i/," viz., that he is a good 
scholar. **And the burden that was upon it shall be cut 
ofT; for the Lord hath spoken t/.'* — Is. xxii. 25. 

2. It is used as an indefinite subject of the verb to he, followed by 

a predicate in any person or number ; as, ** JiS is J;" •♦ Tt is 
you ;" *» J/ is t/icy," &c. 

• " The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is now. generally 
applied alike to one person or to more. This usa^, however it may seem to 
involve a solecism, is established by tiiat authority agamsf which the mere gramma> 
rian has scarcely a right to remonstrate. W e do n(^owever, think it necessary or 
advisable to encumber the conjugations, as some have done, by^ introducing this 
pronoun and the corresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifesdy bet- 
ter to say that the plural is used for the singular, by the figure ena!lagV*'—Ooold 
Brown, p. 137, ^ 
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3. It IS used in the same manner after the vero to ht,^ in interrog- 

ative sentences ; as, •* Who is it ?" " What is it 7" &c. 

4. It is prefixed as an introductory subject to such words %s(ohe^ 

to happen^ to become^ and the like, referring to an infinitive 
mood, or substantive phrase which follows the verb, and is its 
true subject ; as, " It is an honor for man to cease from 
strife ;" i. e., To cease from strife is an honor for man. " It 
has been proved, Uiat the earth revolves on its axis ;** i. e., //, 
namely, tiiat the earth revolves on its axis^ has been proved. 

5. It is used indefinitely before certain verbs, to denote some catise 

unknown, or general, or well known, whose action is express- 
ed by the verb ; as, *« /£ rains ;" ** It snows ;'* " It thunders;" 
" It is cold ;" »* It is hoti" &c. Verbs before which it is thus 
used, are said to be impersonal (520). 

6. It is sometimes used as a mere expletive ; as, ** Come and trip 

• it as you go." 

247. The possessives, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be 
written her's, U*s, our's, your% their*s, 

248. His and its, before a noun, are possessive pronouns ; without 
a noun following, they are the possessive case (292). Her, before a 
noun, is the possessive pronoun ; ^without a noun, it is the objective 
case. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

249. Myself (ourself), thyself ^yourself), himself, herself, itself, 
with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, themselves, are called Oom^ 
vound personal pronouns* They are used in two cases — ^the nomi 
native, and the objective. In the nominative they are emphatic, and 
are added to their respective personal pronouns, or are used instead 
of them ; as, " I myself did it." ** Himself shall come." In the 
objective they are r^exive, showing that the agent is also the object 
of his own act ; as, ** Judas went and hanged hxmsdf^^ 

250. The simple pronouns, also, are sometimes used in a reflexive 
sense : as, ** Thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre, as he that hew- 
eth him out a sepulchre on high." — Bible. 

251 V Ourself 2ii\di yourself ^re used as compounds, corresponding to 
v>e and you, applied to an individual ; as, " We ourself will follow." 
•^Shaks. •* You must do it yourself,** 

252. The possessive m>phatic or reflexive, is made by adding the 
word oum to the possessives my, tJiy, his her, 6cc. (295) ; a8» ** God 
created man in his own image ^ 
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PARSING. 

253. Personal pronouns are parsed nearly like the sub- 
stantives for which (hey stand (182). Thus, "1 love" — / 
Jo a pronoun of the first person, masculine or feminine, in 
the nominative singular. 

As an additional exenciftH remn may be taAgned for each atatement, ibaa',— 
1 is a pronoun^ because it stands for a noun or name. 

personal^ — ^its form determines its person. 

first person^ — ^it represents the speaker. 

Masculine^ or Feminine^ — it denotes male or female. 

Nominative, — subject of love. 

Singular, — ^it denotes but one. 

254. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

What Is a pronoan t What ia a penona] pronoun T In tho aentenoe, " John to 
{n the garden ; he says it ia foil of trees," for what Boun, or name, doea the word he 
stand? Then what part of speech 18^/ Why? For what nonn does the word 
w stand ^ — ^then what part of speech ib it? Why? What other words stand 
bstead of noons ? (Write a list of them on the blackboard.) 

Write sentences, each containing one of these pronouns, and teU In* what noon 
k stands. 

Sdect the personal pronouns fixnn sentences in any reading-lesaon, or book, and 
aay for what noons they stand. 

EXERCISES. 
1. Parse the following list, as directed (253). — I, thou, we, 
me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, them, its, theirs, 
you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, it ; — ^myself, ourselves, your- 
self, himself, themselves. 

2. Select the personal pronoons in the foHowing sentences, and parse them ; if of 
the first or second person, state what they designate; if of the third, state the nonnt 
far which they stand. 

James says he is older than I ; but I am taller than he. 
Tliat book is mine ; take it and read it. Let them do it 
themselves. When you learn the lesson, come to me, and I 
will hear you say it. They will go when we return. Thou 
art the man. Your knife is shar^i^* than mine ; lend it to 
me, if you please, till I mend my pen. 

3. Write sentences, each of which shall contain a pronoon in the nomlnativa 
—in tho possessive caso-^Bdie objcctivo caso. 

8 
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4. C3itnge the fbOowmg aentenoes, so tibat it shall be omitted, and the iubject ov 
tfibg spoken of soai. stand first (246-4). 

It is pleasant to see the sun. It is criminal to deceive. It 
is manifest that you have been deceived. It is said that the 
cholera has appeared in England. It is' easy to talk. 

5 Write sentences of dns kind both ways. 

n. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

255. A Relative Pronoun is one that relates to, and con- 
nects its clause with, a noun or pronoun before it called the 
antecedent; as, " The master who taught us." 

256. The antecedent of a relative may be a noun, a pronoun, an 
infinitive mood, a clause of a sentence, or any fact or thing implied 
in it; as, " A king who is just, makes his people happy ;" ** He thai 
is wise, is wise for himself;" " He who reads all will not be able to 
thinks without which it is impertinent to read ; nor to act^ without 
iBhich it is impertinent to think ;" " We are bound to obey the Divine 
law, which we can not do without Divine aid ;" *» The man was sdd 
to be innocent, which he was not." 

257. Relative pronouns are of two kinds, Simple and 
Compound. 

^58. The simple relative pronouns are who, which, thcU 
and what. That and what are indeclinable, and used only 
in the nominative and objective. Who is masculine or fem- 
inine, and which is masculine, feminine, or neuter. They 
are declined thus :— 

Singular and Plural. SingtUar and Plural. 

Norn. Who * Which 

Poss. Whose Wli»e 

Obj. Whom Which 

259. Who is applied to persons only ; as, " The boy 
who reads." 

960. Which is applied to inferior animals, and things 
without life ; as, " The dog which barks" — " The book 
which was lost.' 

861. This relative, 9a in Latin, floinetimeB, for the sake of ^;raater perspicuiQrtiiaf 
its aniecodcnt re^'^^ ^^*^t ^L; ua, "I gave hig|^ knife with an ivoiy handle 
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wkiek kmfi he stfl] has." Thk oonstroctioii, however, binefegant, and ■faoold be 
avoided. 

262. Which 18 applied also to collective noons, expressing collec- 
tions of persons, when the reference is to the collection, and not to tfao 
persons composing it ; as, <' The committee wkick was appointed.** 
Also to names of persons considered only as a word ; as, •* Neroi 
tpkich is only aiiother name for cmelty." 

263. WImh has for its possessive whose ; as, *« A religion whose 
origin is Divine." Instead of "t£?Ao«," however, the objective with 
of before it is more common ; as, ** A religion the origin of which ia 
Divine." 

264. That is applied to both persons and things ; as, 
" The boy that reads ;" " the dog that barks ;" " the book 
tliat was lost." 

265. What is applied to things only, and is never used 
bat when the antecedent is omitted ; as, " This is what I 
wanted." 

266. In the above example, properiy apealdng, what neither inelude$ the antece- 
dent, nor has it nnderstood, in the ordinary aenae of that expreanoli. If it indaded 
the antecedent, then what would be of two cases at the same time^ which, if not 
absurd, is an anomaly not to be readily admitted. If the antecedent were under- 
stood, it could be supplied, and then the sentence would stand, " This is the thing 
what I wanted." But this is not English. The truth is, what is a simple relative^ 
having, wherever used, Uke all other relatives, but one case ; but yet it has this 
peculiarity of usage, that it always refers to a general antecedent, omitted, but 
easDy supplied by the mind, and to which belpngs the other case in the construction. 
The antecedent referred to is always the word " thing" or " things," or some gen- 
eral or indefinite term, obvious firom the sense. When that antecedent is expressed, 
the relative following must be which or that, but never what. Thus, ** This is what 
I wanted," is equivalent to " This is that which, or the thing which, I wanted." 
Hence, though it is true that what is equivalent in meaning to that which, or the 
thing whdch, yet the error to which this has imperceptibly led, viz., that what is a 
compound relative, and inolodes the antecedent, should be carefully avoided.— See 
App. II. 

267. The office of the relative is twofold : — 

1. It is soifttimes merely additive,, and connects its clause wfth 
the antecedent, for the purpose of further describing, without nwxii- 
fying it ; thus used, it is a mere connective, neariy equivalent to and^ 
with a personal pronoun Ac, she^ it, &c, ; as, ** Light is a body which 
moves with great celerity" = »* Light is a body, and it moves with 
great celerity.** 

3. It is more commo|||f restricHvef and connects its clause, as an 
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adjunct, with the antecedent, in order to modify or restrict its mean 
ing. Thus used, the relative with its clause is equivalent to an adjec- 
tive ; as, ** Every thing which has life is an animal'* = •* Every living 
thing is an animal." When used in this way, the relative can not be 
resolved ioto and with a personal pronoun, for we can not say, *^ Ev- 
ery thing is an animal, and it has life." 

2G8. The relatives who and which are used in both senses. Tliai 
is used in restrictive, more commonly than in descriptive clauses. 

269- Which is sometimes nsed as a demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun (303), equivalent to this or (hese, and agrees with a substantive 
following it ; as, '• Which things are an allegory" = *• These things 
are an allegory." 

270. In English, a relative must always be in the same sentence with its anteoc, 
dent, and, if restrictive, in close oonneadon with it In Latin, the relative often has 
its antecedent in a preceding sentence, and connected with it by a conjunctive term. 
When this is the case, it should be rendered into English by a demonstrative, or 
personal pronoun. Tliis diiierence of idbm should be carefully marked by classical 
0tndcnt&— See Lat 6r., $ 99, Obs. 8. 

271. In such sentences as the following — ** Shtm such at are vicious' ' — " Send 
such tu you have" — some grammarians consida the word cu a relative : in the first 
example, as the' nominative to are; and in the second, as the objective, governed 
by have. Others, more properly, regard it, in all such sentences, as a conjunction, 
and the exprcanons as elliptical— to be supplied thus: " Shun such tu [tiiose who] 
are vicious."—" Send such at [those whicli] you have."— See App. IIL 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

272. The relatives who, which, and what, with crer or soever an- 
nexed, are called compound relatives. They are used instead of the 
simple relative and a general or indefinite antecedent ; as, *< Whoso^ 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin ;" that is, **Any one or every 
one who committeth sin," &c. ** Whatever is evil should be avoid- 
ed;" that is, ^^ Every thing which is evil," &c. 

273. Like the relative tchatf the compound relatives are used only when the 
indefinite antecedent is omitted. Whenever that is expr e s se d, the simple' relative 
who, fohichf or that, should be used as in the preceding examples. 

274. It is therefore not correct to say, either that these relatives include the ante- 
eedents, and so have two cases, or that the antecedent is underAod. The same 
feasoning that is applied to th9^{3elative tohat (266), is equally applicable to the com- 
pound rdatives, only it must be remembered that the antecedent referred to in these, 
jmd to which one of the cases properly bebngs, is always a general or indefinite 
Icrm. 

275. In old wntitigB the antecedent word is sometimes expressed, either before or 
after the compound relative, ibrthe sake of greater emphans or preci^n ; as, " Bles* 
nediahe, whotoeverutitJl notbe ofllended m me."'-Eng.SibIe. " Whotoeotr yirm, lel 
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hm take the water of life." This asage, howerer. Is now nearly obaolele^ ecsoept 
W Jtli die word wlialever ; as, " Whatever yoa do, let »/ be done welL" 

276. Whoso, formerly mied in the sense of whoever, or whosoever, is now obso- 
lete. 

277. Whatever, whatsoevei', whichever, and whichsoever, are ofVen used before 
eabstontives, as a sort of indefinite adjective; as, " Whatever ooarw you take, act 
Qprightly." When thus used, the noon is sometimes placed between whca, which, 
or whose, and soever; as, '' What coarse soever" — "Into whose boose soever ye 
enter." 

PARSING. 

278. The relative is parsed by stating its gender, num- 
ber, case, and antecedent (the gender and number being 
always the same as those of the antecedent (742) ; thus— • 

** The boy who studies what is useful, will improve." 

Who is a relative pronoun, masculine, in the nominative singular, and refers to 
•* boy," as its antecedent 

What is a relative pronoun, neuter in the nominative singular, and refen to 
" thing," or " that," as its antecedent, omitted : if supplied, whai most be 
changed into which (366) ; thus, the thing which, or that which. 

The pupil may assign reasons for the statements made in parsing, as exempli- 
fied (253). 

EXERCISES ON THE RELATIVE. 

1. Write on the blackboard a list of nouns, arranged in a column on the left rido^ 
and write after each its proper relative; thus, "The man-^who;" "The bird-^ 
which," 

2. In the following sentences, point out the relative, and the antecedent, or word 
to which it relatea Also state whether it is additive or restrictive (267) : — 

A man who is generous will be honored. God, by whose 

kindness we live, whom we worship, who created all things, 

Is eternal. That is the book which I lost. He who steals 

my purse, steals trash. This is the boy whom we met. This 

is the man that did it. These are the books that you bought. 

The person who does no good, does harm. The woman who 

was huit, is well. ,This is the cat, that killed the rat, that 

ate the ma^, that lay in the house, that Jack built. 

3. In each of the following sentences point out tlie compound relative — ^mendon 
ilie antecedent omitted, to which it refers. Insert the antecedent in each sentence^ 
and make thf; necessary change in the relative (273) : — 

Whoever steals my purse, steals trash. Whoever does no 

good, does harm. Whatever purifies the heart, fortifies it. 

Wliatsoever ye would that men should do to yo*i, do ye tja 
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them also. Whoever sins, will suffer. I love whoever lof«B 
me. Now whatsoever God hath said to thee, do. Whatso- 
ever I command you, do it. 

4. In the foUowing sentences, wherever it can be done, change the vdative and 
antecedent for the oooipound relative : — 

Bring with you everything which you see. Any one who 
told such a story, has been misinformed. Anything that is 
woith doing at all, is worth doing well. Anything that gives 
pain to others, deserves not the name of pleasure. Every 
one who loves pleasure, will be a poor man. From every 
one, to whom much is given^ shall much be required. 

in. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

279. WhOy tohichf and what, when used in asking ques- 
tionsy are called Interrogative Pronouns ; as, " Who is 
there?"—" Which will you take ?"— " What did he say?" 

280. Who and which are declined like the relatives (258) 

281. In questions, who is equivalent to what person ; which and 
what have a noun following, to which, like an adjective, they belong, 
or refer to one understood, but easily supplied ; thus, ** Who [what 
person] is there ?" — " Which [book] will you take !" — " What [thing] 
did he say?" 

282. Who applies to persons only ; which and what to persons or 
things. 

383. As applied to peraons ; who inqnires for the name ; which for the individaa] ; 
what for the character or occapation ; as, " Who wrote that book ?" — " Mr. Web- 
Bter."— " Which of them 7"— « Noah Webster."— •' What is he ?"•— « A lexicogra- 
pher." 

$284. The same pnmoims Bse^ responsively, in the beginning of a dependent 
clause, or in what is called the indirect qaestion (i. e., in a way which, in an inde- 
pendent danse, woald be a direct qaestion), aie properly neither interrogative^ 
nor rdativcB, bat a sort of indefinite pronoooB (306). This will be best illostraled 
by an example : — 

Interrogative.—" Who wrote that letter?" 

ReUUive,-^" I know the person who wxote that letter;" that is, I am acqaaintcd 
with him. 

Indefinite.—" I know w?io wrote that letter ;" that is, I know by whom that letter 
was written. 

285. It is necessary to tiiese words being regarded as indefinites— I. That 
they begin a dependent clause ; 2. That they do not ask a qaestion ; 3. That 
an antecedent can not be sapplied without changing the sense ; and 4. That 
the whole clause be either the subject of a rerb, or the object of aywb or propo- 
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sition. These rennrks will apply to all tiie foUowing example! : <* I kaow wha 
wrote that letter.*'—'* Tell me tolio wrote that letter."—" Do y«i know who 
wrote that letter ?"— " Nobody knowa who he ia."— " Who he is, can not be 
known."— "Did he tell you who he is ?"— ** We can not tell which is he."— «'I 
know nottc^An^ I shaU do."--^It is uncertain to whom that book belonga." -• 
** Teach me wkai ia truth, and what ia error." 

PARSING- 

286. Interrogative pronouns, in both the dh-ect and the 
indirect questions, are parsed by stating their gender, num- 
ber, and case ; thus : — 

** WIio comes ? I know not who comes." 

IVho is an interrogative pronoon, maacaUne or feminine ia the nominatiye lin- 

golar. 
Who is an indefinite pronoon (or an interrogative pronoan ued respoiiatirely)i 

mascnline or feminine, ia the nominative singalar. 
Reasons may be assigned for each statement, as exemplified (253). 

EXERCISES. 

t. Point oat ia which of the following sentences, who, whtdi, and what, are 
rdalives ; in which, interrog<ztive» ; and in which, indefinite*. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. To whom did you 

give that book? What I do, thou knowest not now. Who 

you are, what you are, or to whom you belong, no ono 

knows. What shall I do ] Who built that house 1 Do you 

know by whom that house was built ? Is that the man who 

built that house ] Which book is yours ? Do you know 

which book is yours 1 I saw a book which was said to be 

yours. I know which book is yours. What in me is dark, 

illumine. What is crooked, can not be made straight. What 

is wanting, can not be numbered. What js wanted ? I know 

what is wanted. 

% Write sentences, each of which shall contain one of diesQ prononns in one or 
other of these different senses. 

IV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

287. Adjective Pronouns are words used, some 
times like adjectives, to qualify a noun, and sometimes, 
like pronouns, to stand instead of nouns. 
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238. Adjectives used as nouns, or with a noun understo* x], coni- 
monly take the article the before them (201) ; as, the young ; (he eld \ 
the good, &c. Adjective pronouns do not. 

289. Of the adjective pronoun^ the Postessives clearly have a doable character. 
As an adjective, they qualify a noan, and as a pronoun, stand instead of a noun. 
The DiitribtUiveSt Demonstratives, and Indefinites, as adjectives, qoalify a noon 
expressed or ondcrstood, or they stand instead of a nonn, and thus may be regarded 
sometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as pronoans. Hence tliey are classed by 
some grammarians as adjectives, and called pronominal adjectives ; and by others 
as pronouns, and called adjective pronouns. The latter classification and name arc 
here preferred, because they have been admitted into the grammars of almost all 
languages *, and because a change of established nomenclature is an evil of so 
serious a kind, that it should not be incurred unless for the most urgent reasoua 
Btill, it is a matter of little moment in itself which of iheae classifications is adopted. 
The principal point for tlic learner is, to know which the words are, and their char> 
acter and use; and every teacher may adopt that classification and name which he 
prefers. For the convenience of such as prefer to consider them pronominal 
adjectives, they are classed as definitives (203-5). 

290. Adjective Pronouns are divided into four classes : 
Possessive^ Distributivey Demonstrativey and Indefinite. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

291. The Possessive Pronouns are such as denote 
'possession. They are my^ thy, hisy her, its, — ouVy youty 

their — oion. 

292. The possessive pronouns are derived from the personal, and combine thr 
office of the adjective and pronoun, for they always limit one noun denoting the 
object possessed, and stand instead of another denoting the possessor. They agree 
with the possessive case of the personal pronoun in meaning, but differ from it in 
construction. The possessive pronoun, like the adjective, is always followed by its 
noun ; as, ^ This is my book ;" the possessive case of the personal is never followed 
by a noun, but refers to one known or previously expressed ; as, " This book is 
mine." The possessive case of nouns is used both ways; as, "This is John^s 
book ;" or, " This book is John^s," 

293. Formerly mine and OUne were used before a vowel, or the letter h, instead 
of my and thy ; as» " Blot out all mine iniquities ;" " Commune with thitie heart" 
This form is still in use. 

294. His, her, and its, when followed by a substantive, are possessive pronouns 
not followed by a substantive, his is the possesnve case of he; her, the objective 
case of she ; and its, the possesrive case of it. In the English Bible, his is neuter 
as weU as masculine, and is used where its would now be used. See Prov. xxiii 
31; J«.lx.22. 

895. Own is not used as a possessive pronoun by itself, but is added to the othei 
poMKHive pronoun% or to the poflseflrive case ofnouns, to render the possesnon ex 
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pressed by them emphatic; aa, "My tnon book;" "The boy's own Vok The 
poflseasive prououxi, with awn following it, may bare its sabstantive nndcnlrjod ; as, 
•* This book is my own," 

DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS, 

296. The Distributive pronouns represent objects za 
taken separately. They are each, every, either, neither. 

297. Each denotes two or more objects taken separately. 

298. Every denotes each of more than two objects taken individu- 
ally, and comprehends them all. 

299. Either means one of two, but not both. It is sometimes used 
for each ; as, " On either side of the river." 

300. Neither means not either, 

301. The distributives are always of the third person singular, 
even when they relate to the persons speaking, or to those spoken 
to ; as, •* Each of i«— each of you — each of them — ^has his faults. ** 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

302. The Demonstrative pronouns point out objects 
definitely. They are this, that, with their plurals, these^ 
those. 

303. Yon and which, before a noon, seem more properly to bdcmg to this class of 
words than to any other; as, " Yon trembling coward ;" " Yon tall cliff;" " Which 
thfaigs are an allegory ;"=" T^kese things," &c. 

304. Former and latter, Jlrst and last, with the prefixed, though oflen used Eke 
tlud and this, referring to words contrasted, are properly adjectives (201). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

305. The Indejinite pronouns designate objects indefi- 
nitely. They are, none, any, all, such, whole, some, bothf 
one (used indefinitely), other, another. The three last are 
declined like nouns. 

306. To these may be added, no, much, many, few, several, and 
the like ; also, who, which, and what, used responsively (284). 

307. One, denoting a definite nnmber, is a numeral adjective (SOS) ; as, " One 
man U sofBcient" Bnt one, referring indefinitely to an individaal, is an indefinite 
pronoun. Thns aaed, with its noon following, it is indeclinable like the adjective, 
M, **One man's interest is not to be preferred to another's/' Withont its nonn 
following, it is botli uiagolar and plaral, and is declinable, like the substantive; M, 
" One is as good as another ;" " One*8 interest is as good as anothei-'s ;" •* He took 
the old bird, and left the yoong ones." ** One might say." 

The riame remark is applicable ^ the indefinites, ofhcr and another. 
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308. None (no one) is used in both numbers ; and is never fol- 
lowed by a substantive ; as, " None is so rude ;" •* Among none^ is 
there more sobriety." 

309. Another is a compound of the article an and other. 

310. Sonic is used with numerals, to signify about; as, ^^Somf 
fifty years ago." This should not be imitated. 

311. The expressions, each other, and one another ^ form what maybe called 
reciprocal pronouns, and express a mutaal relation between different persona 
They have this pecaliarity of construction, that the first word of each pair is in the 
nominative, in apposition with the plural subject, which it diatrtbutea, and the 
second in the objective, governed by the transitive verb or preposition; as, " They 
loved each other," i. e.. They loved, each the other; •* They vtrrote to oiie another** 
i. e., one to another (673). Each other applies to two ; one another, to more , 
than two. 

312. Some of these indefinites, and words of similar signification, are sometimes 
ased <idverhiaUy vnih the comparative degree; as, "Are you onjr better?" "I 
•m some better;" " He is none die better—^ the better," L e.; ** Are you better 
tn any degree ?" &c 

PARSING. 

313. Adjective Pronouns are parsed by stating the class 
to which they belong, and the word which they qualify, 
thus : — 

** Every day brings its own duties." 
Every is a distributive adjective pronoun, qualifying ** iayP 
Its is a possessive adjective pronoun, emphatic, qualifying ** dntieeP 
Own k a dependent possessive adjective -pronoun ; joined with iU, to render the 
possessbn expressed emphatic (295). 

EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Point out the adjective pronouns in the Mowing phrases and sentences, and 
pane them : — 

Eveiy man is, to some extent, the architect of his own 

fortune. Do good to all men — ^injury to none. All things 

come alike to all. Your own friend, and your father's 

friend, forsake not. This one, or that one, will answer my 

purpose; both are good. Some men love their money more 

than their honor. 

EXERCISES ON PRONOUNS PROMISCUOUSLY. 

In the following phrases and sentences, point out the pronouns^ and parse them— ^ 
each as already directed : — 

Ti-ain up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 

old, he will not depart from it. Remember thy Creator and 
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Aedeemer, in the days of thy youth. He is an object of pity, 
who can not i-espect himself. Feeble are all those pleasures 
in which the heart has no share. 

BXEBCISES ON ALL THE PREGEDINO PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In the IbQowing sentences, point oat the nouns, artides, adjectives, and pronooni^ 
b the order in which they occur, and parse them : — 

My son, forget not my law ; but let tliy heart keep my 
commandments : For length of days, and long- life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and truth for- 
sake thee : bind them about thy neck, write them upon the 
table of thy heart. Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the firat-fruits of all thine increase : So shall thy bams 
be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine. Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand,riches alid 
honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths aie peace.*' 



THE VERB. 

314. A Verb is a word used to express the acU beings 
or state, of its subject; as, "John runs ;^^ "The boy 
sleeps ;" " We are ;" " He is loved.^^ Hence — 

A word that expresses the act, being, or slate of a thing, is a 
verb. Tims, we say runs is a verb, because it expresses the act 
df John, &c. — See A pp. IV, 

315. The eahject of a verb is that person or thing, whose act, betner, or state, fha 
▼erb expresses. Thiis» in the preceding examples, " nxns," expresses the act of 
^Johu"—" sleeps," the state of " boy,"-^" are," the being or existence of " we" and 
**iit loved," the state of*' Ae," as the object acted npon (369). In like manner, In 
tlio sentences, " Lei him come ;" " I saw a man cutting' wood ;" " let," expresses 
the act of thou nnderstood, denoting die person addressed — " come," the act of 
« hdm," and " cutting," the ad of " man." 

316. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and lntran»» 
itive. • 

* The divistbn of Tvrbs into transitive and intranative has been so generalty 
adopted and approved by the beat grammarians, that any diacossioii of the aal|joot 
is now onneooasaiy. 
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317 A Transitive verb expresses an act done by one 
person or thing to another ; as, " James strikes the rable ;" 
'* The table is struck by James" (367). 

318. An Intransitive verb expresses the being or 
s!(iU: of its subject, or an act not done to another; as, " I 
am;'' *' He sleeps;^' "You run." 

319. In this division, Tranntive (paseing over) verbs indade all those whicb 
IX press an act Uiat pa$ge* over from the actor to an object ; or the meaning of which 
has sach a reference to an objectt as to render the expression of it necessary to com- 
pleie the sense; zb,** He loves ut ;" *'/h£ar you{"**Jamei resembles Atr 
brother ;" " //e H As a book.*' 

Intransitive verbs include all those which are not transitive, whether they exprea 
action or not; as» ** 1 am ;" ** You valk;'* ** They run." 

320. These two classes of verbs may be thas distinguished :-— 

1. Tranntive verbs in the active vmce require an object after them to complete 
the sense; as, "James ttrike* the table;** — Intransitive verbs do. not require an 
objei^t after them, bat the sense is complete without it ; as, " He sits ;** ** You ride ;" 
'* The wuid bfows ;" " The wheel tumsJ* 

S. As the object of a transitive active verb is in the objective case, any verb 
whicb makes sense with me, thect &tm, her^ it, them, after it, is transitive. A 
verb that does not make sense with one of these words after it, is intransitive ; 
tha«H strikes is transitive, because we can say, " James strikes me;" sleeps is in- 
transitive, because we can not say, *' James sleeps me.** Hence — 

When a verb in the active voice, has an object, it is transitive: when it has 
not an object, it is intransitive. 

3. In the use of transitive verbs, three things are always implied — the oetor, 
tiie actt and the object acted upon; in the use of intransitive verbs, there are 
only two— the subject, and the being, state, or act, ascribed to it. 

321. Intransitive verbs arc sometimes rendered transitive— 

1. When followed by a noun of the same, or similar signification, 

as an object; as, intransitive, **I run;^^ transitive, **I run a 
race." 

2. By the addition of another word ; as, intransitive, «♦ I laugh ;** 

transitive, "1 laugh at" (375). 

322. The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and some- 
times in an intransitive sense. Thus, in the sentence, " Charity 
thinketh no evil," the verb is transitive. In the sentence, " Think 
on me," it is intransitive. 

323. So also verbs, really transitive, are used intransitively, when tbey have 
no object, and the sense intended, being merely to denote an exercise, is com* 
plete without it Thus, when we say, " That boy reads and unites well"— 
** reads** vtd ** writes** are really transitive verbs ; because, a person who reads 
and writes, must read or write something, YeU as (he senso is comploto with- 
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<n6 the abject, nothiag more bebg intended than limply, ** That boy is a good 
reader and writer," the verbs, as here used, are intransitive. . 

324. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we say, " John runs," what part of speech is John 7— Why T What is 
the use of runs in the sentence 7 It tells what John does. Is what a person or 
thing does, the act of that person or thing 7 What part of speech are words 
that express the act of a person or thing 7 Verbs. Then what part of speech 
is runs ? — Why 7 Of what is it that verbs express the act, being, or state f 
Of their subject. Whose act does runs express 7 Then what in John to the verb 
runs ?. When you say, "John runs,'' does it mean that he does anything to 
another 7 What sort of verbs express an act not done to another 7 What kind 
of a verb, then, is runs ? If you say, "John cuts wood," which word tells what 
John does 7 Then what part of speech is cuts 7 Is it transitive or intransitive ; 
—Why 7 

EXERCISES. 

. 1. In the following sentences, tell which words are verbs, and why — whici 
ere transitive, and why — ^which are intransitive, and why. 

The boy studies gi-ammar. The girls play. Grass grows 
in the meadows. The farmer ploughs his field, and sows his 
grain. Romulus built Rome. The sun shines. The winds 
blow. The tree fell. Bring your books, and prepare your 
lessons. Have you recited ] Who read last % God created 
the heavens and the earth. Colunibus discovered America. 

2. Write a list of nouns, or names of things, in a column on the left side of the 
blackboard ; write after each, a word which tells something that each of these 
does ; tell what part of speech that word is, and why : if a verb, whether tianai. 
tive or intransitive, and why. 

DIVISION OP VERBS. 

225. In respect of form, verbs are divided into Regtdarj 
Irregular^ and Defective. 

326. A REGULAR verb is one that forms its past tense 
in the indicative active, and its past participle, by adding 
ed (68) to the present ; as, present, love ; past, loved ; past 
participle, loved (494). 

327. An IRREGULAR verb is one that does not form its 
past tense in the indicative active, and its pa^t participle, 
by adding ed to the present; as, present, write; past 
wrote ; past participle, loritten. 
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328. A DRFECTiYE Verb is one in whicli some of the 
parts are wanting. To this class belong chiefly, Auxiliary 
and Impersonal verbs. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

329. Auxiliary (or helping) verbs are those by the 
help of which other verbs are inflected. They are do^ 
havCf be; — shall, will; — may, can, must: and, except fte, 
they are used only in the present and the past tense ; thus ; 

Present. Do, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 
Past, Did, had, should, would, might, could, . 

330. Be, da, and have, are also principal verba, and, aa such, bebng to irresa- 
lar verba (512). Be ia naed aa an aaziliary in all ita part^ (354). 

THE USE OF AUXILIARIES. 

331. Verbs, now used aa aoxiliariea only, were probably at fimt naed aa inde- 
pendent verbi, and combined syntactically with the following verb in the infini- 
tive—the sign io being jn process of time omitted, aa it now is after such verbi 
aa see, hear, feel, Sec, (677); thus, "I can [to] do"— ** They will [to] write"— 
" We could [to] go," Sec. ; and some grammarians contend that they ahonld be 
BO considered still (381). 

332. Shall, will, may, can, and their past tenses, should, would, &c., aa anx- 
iliaries, retain the personal endings of the second person singular ; thus, shalt, 
wilt, may si, eanst — shouldst, wouldst, ntightst, couldsi. Bat in their present they 
do not retain the personal ending of the third person singular ; dius they have 
shall, wilt, may, caa^not shaUs, wills, mays, cans. This will be seen by their 
use in the inflection of verbs. 

333. Do is used as an auxiliary in the present tense, and did, in the past, to 
render the expression emphatic ; aa, *' I <2o love" — ** I did love." Also when the 
verb in these tenses is used interrogatively, or negatively ; aa, '* Does he study T" 
— " He does not study."—" Did he go ?"— " He did not go.^'-^Do, and not dasi, 
is used aa an auxiliary in the aeoond person singular of the imperative ; as, **Do 
thou bve." 

334. Have is used aa an auxiliary in the present-perfect tenae, and had in tho 
ptutt'perfeet. 

Shall and WiO— Should and Wovld. 

335. Shall, primarily and strictly, denotes present obligation ; and will, present 
inclination, purpose, or volition, from which the futurity of the act, Slc, ia nata- 
rally infeired. But, aa auxiliaries, the primary signification is lost sight of, and 
they are used simply to denote futurity — still modified, however, in their use, by 
their primary signification. They are usually distinguished aa follows :- 

Shall and Will, expressing resolution, purpose^ 8fc» 

336. Will denotes the -purpose, resolution or in/iUnation, of a person, in refer- 
ODoe to hb own acts ; and shall, his purpose ^ &o.in reference to tho acts offitkers 
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aver whom he haa aathority or power. As the purpose expressed mxy be that 

of the speaker, of the person addressed, or of the person spoken oft hence will arin 

die three following forms, -viz. : — 

First Form. — Expressing the resolntion of the speaket It is my pniposo 

or intention that — 1 loill write — ^yoa shall write — ^he shall write. Or, 

withoat a preceding clause : I will write — ^you shall write— he shall write. 

Second Form. — Expressing the resolntion of the person addressed. It is yoor 

purpose, dec, that — I shaU write — ^yoa loill write— 4ie shall write. 
Third Form. — Expreamng the resolution of the person spoken of. It is his 
purpose. &c., that — I shall write— you shall write — ^he (himself) wiU 
write— he (another) shall write. 
The second and third forms can not be used without a preceding clause. 
337. Hence it is manifest that will expresses the purpose, resoltUion, promite^ 
Ac, of the stibjecl of the verb. Thus— 

I will go, } C My resolution, &c 

Thou wilt go, V expresses < Thy resolution, &c. 

He will go, 3 ( His resolution, &c. 

J38. Fixed purpose or determination, however, is expressed in a more posithro 

and absolute manner in the first person by shall Uian by will, because in this way* 

the person, as it were, divests himself of will, and puts himself, entirely at the die* 

posal of another. Thus, a person may say, " I shall go, though much against my 

inclination." * 

For this reason, shaU is more polite and respectful in a promise, and more ofibo- 
sive in a threat, than wUL 

Interrogatively. 

339. In asking questions, these auxiliaries in this sense, are used with referenoo 
to the will of the second person, to whom a question is always supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and hence are used as in the second of the above forms ; thus— 

Shall I write 1 WUl you write T Sfuxll he write ?— Equivalent to— 
Is it your purpose that I shall write ?— you will write 7— he shall write ? 

Shall and Will, expressing futurity* 

340. In regard to simple futurity, the use of shall and will is directly the reverse 
of what it is in the expression of resolution : that is, wiU takes the place of shall, 
and shall takes the place of ioHl, In other words, when a person in reference to 
bhnaelf foretells what is tuture, shall is used ; and in reference to others, wtil is 
used. Thus— 

First Form.— I think that I shaU go— that thou wilt go — ^that he will go.— 
Or without a preceding clause : I shall go— thou wilt go — he will go 

Second Form.— You think that I will go— that you shall go— that he will go. 

Third Form.— He thmks that I will go— that you wUl go— that he (himself) 
shall go — that he (anotlier) will go. 

341. But when the thing foretold is regarded, either as pleasing, or repugnant, 
shall b used with reference to the first person, even when others are represented 
■sforetolling; as— 

You seem to think > , ^ C I »*^^ recover. 
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Interrogatively respecting the Juture. 

343. SfuiU ifl used interrogatively in the first and the aeeoDd person, and wM ta 
the third ; as. " Shttll I arrive in time ?*' — " Shall you be at home to-monvw7"— 
* Will youT brotlier be there ?" 

343. Shall is Qfled* instead of willj after the conjnnctiona iff provided, though, 
unleM, &c. — tlie adverbs ichen, while, untily after, before, &c. — and aim after wko' 
soever, or a relative prcmoon in a restrictive chrase (267-2) ; as, "Ifihey shall enter 
into my rest"—" When he shall appear"— <*' There is nothing covered which shall 
not be revealed"—" Whoever shall put away his wife." 

344. Should, the past tense of shall, and would, the past tense of foiU, are aux* 
iliaries of the past potential ; and in dependent clauses are used in the same manner 
after a past tense, that shall and will are used after the present or future. Hence^ 
in the preceding examples (336 to 338), if the verb in the preceding clause is put 
in past time, should will take the place of shall, and would the place of will, la 
the dependent clause ; thus — 

First Form. — It was my purpose that I would write— you should write— he 

should write. 
So also in the other ibrms : and when there is no dependence on a preceding 
danse, these words will be used as in the first form. 

May, can, must — might, cotdd — to be, 

345. May denotes present liberty or permission; can, present ability; and must, 
present obligation or necessity. They are used as auxiliaries in the present poten* 
tial, to express these ideas. 

346. May sometimes denotes mere possibility ; as» '* He may write, periiaps"— 
•* It may rain to-morrow." 

347. May, before the subject of tlie veri>, is used to express a wish or prayer i 
as, "May you be happy !" 

348. Can, in poetry, is somedmes used by euphony for canst ; as^ " Thou trees 
and stones can teach." — Davies, 

349. Mighi and could express, in past time, the same ideas generally that are 
expressed by may and can in the present* They are used as auxiliaries in the 
past potential 

350. Might, before the subject, is also used to express a wish ; as, ** Might it 
but turn out to be no worse than this !" 

351. Sometimes, in the English Bible, might if used for mays aa» ** Yimo 
things I say, that ye might be saved."— JoAii v. 34. 

352. Combined with have, these form a new series of compound auxiliaries } 
thus, shall have and will have are auxiliaries ot the future-perfect indicative ; may 
nave, can have, and must have, of the present-perfect pot»itial; and might havt^ 
&C., of the past-periect fxotential. 

353. But though may denotes present liberty, may have does not denote peut lib- 
erty, but only the present possibility ; thus, ** He may have written," means, It 
Is posable^hot he has written. • So also, mnst have does not denote past necessity, 
but present certainty; thus, " He must have written," means. There is no doubt ha 
has written; it can not be otherwise. 

354. The verb " to be," in all its moods and tenses, is used as an auxHiaiy in 
foruibg the passive voice ; ws,**tam loved f' '* He was loved/* &a (507). Also in 
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the prngTRflrive Saarm of the active voice ; as, '' I am writing;" " He was wiitiiiff.'' 
^tc. (506). 

355. AU these auxUiarieB are Mvuetinies used, withoat their verb, to expreM, by 
ellipsifl, the same thing as the /nil form of the verb, together with its adjuncts^ 
when that is used immediately before, either in the same or in a different tense; 
tliiis, " He writes poetry as well aaldo ;" " I can write as well as he can ;" ** If 
yon can not write, I will ;" ** He will do that as well as I can ;** ** James can get 
his lesson as well as ever I could ;" " He envies me as much ealdo him." 

35G. The verb do (not anxiliary) is sometimes nsed as the snbstitate of anodiei 
verb or phrase previously used ; as, " We have not yet found them all, nor ever 
thall do. — Milton. — " Lacretins wrote on the natoie of things in Latin, as Emped- 
Dclcs had abeady done in Greek."— Jcton. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Correct the errors in the Movmg sentenoes, and give a reason for the oor- 
rectiun: — 

I will be a loser by that bargain. I will be drowned and 
nobody shall help mo. I will be punished if I do wrong. 
You shall be punished if you do not refonn. It shall proba- 
bly rain to-moiTOw. If you shall come I shall come also. I 
will be compelled to go home. I am resolved that I shall do 
my duty. I purposed that if you would come home I should 
pay you a visit. I hope that I will see him. I hoped that I 
would see him. You promised that you should wiite me 
soon. He was of opinion that we should hear a good lec- 
ture. He shall come of his own accord, if encouragement 
will be given. 

2. In the following, tell which expresnons are right, and which are wrong, and 
why: — 

It is thought he shall come. It will be impossible to get 
ready in time. Ye will not come to me. Ye shall have 
your reward. They should not do as they ought. We are 
resolved that we will do our duty. They are resolved that 
they shall do their duty. I am determined that you will do 
your duty. I am sure you will do your duty. 

ANOMALOUS USAGE. 

357. Several of these auxiliaries are sometimes used in a way 
which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to explain in a satisfactory 
manner, and which may justly be regarded as anomalous. The fol- 
lowing are a few of these :— 
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afi& Hoi heamedmeajued in po&try far would; wa, ** 1 had xtOher,*' "liadm 
hei,'* for, *' I woitld ralher,*"* I would as lief." Bometimes it is asod 
fin: would have ; as, " My ibrtuue had [would have] been his."— 
Drydcn. Somctijnes for might ; as, ** Some men had [might] af 
well be schoolboys, as 8dKX>Imastcrs." 

959. Will is sometimes used to express what is customary at the present time ; 
as, " He toill sometimes sit whole hoars in the shade ," ** He toill 
read from morning till night" 

900. WanUd, in like manner, is sometimes used to express what was customary 
in past time ; as, ** The old man would shake his yean away ;" 
** He'd sit him down." 

Ml. Would is sometimes used as a principal verb, eqniyalent to the present of 
loiah or desii^ ; as, " When I make a feast, I would my goesta 
diottld praise it—not the cooks." — " When I would [wh«i I wish 
to] do good, evil is present with me." Thos used, the sabject 
in the first person is sometimes omitted ; as, " Would Qod it wers 
even,"=" I pray God ;" " Would to God,"="I pray to Gted." 

8CS. Would, witii a negative, used in this way, .is ndt merely negative of a wish 
or desire, but implies strong opposition or refusal ; as, " How often . 
would I have gathered thy children— bat ye would not;" <^Ye 
would none of my reproof." 

963. Should is used m all persons to denote present duty, and thotdd f,ave, to 

denote paH duty ; as, " You should write ;" ** I should have writ- 
ten ;" " The rich should remember the poor." 

It often denotes merely a supposed future event ; as, " If be should 
promise, he will perfonn." 

It is sometimes used in an indefinite sense after that ; as, " It ia 
surprising that you should say so." 

964. Should and would are sometimes used to express an assertion in a softened 

manner ; thus, instead of saying, " I tldnk him insane" — ** It seems to 
be improper," it is milder to say, '' I should think him insane" — " It 
would seem to be improper." 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 
366. To the inflection of verbs belong, Voices, Mood^j 
Tenses^ Numbers, and Persons. 

OF VOICE. 

366. Voice is a particular form of the verb, which 
shows the relation of the svhjcct or thing spoken of, to the 
action expressed by the verb. 

367. Transitive verbs have two voices, called the Active 
and the Passing. 

368. The Active voice represents the subject of the 
verb as acting, as, ^' JikMES strikes the table.^' 
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S69« The Passive voice represents the subject of the 
▼erb as acted upon ; as, '* The table is struck by James." 

Jn other words, the verb, in the active voice, expresses the act of 
its subject — ^in the passive, it expresses the state of its subject, as 
affected by the act. In the active voice, the subject of the verb 
acts — in the passive, it w acted upon, 

370. It is manifest (ram theee exampleis that whether we Qflo the active, or the 
passive voice, die meaning is the same, except in some cases in the present tense 
(509). There is the same act, the same actor, and the same object acted npon. 
The difference is only in the form of expression. By the active voice, we repre- 
sent the sabject as actings ; by the passive, as €u:ted upon. In the active voice, the 
actor in the nondnoM^ve eate is the salject of the veib (7^) ; in the pasmve, the 
actor is in the objective case after a preposition (818). In the active voice, the 
object acted upon is in the objective case, governed by the verb (801) ; in the pa» 
sive, the object is in the nomiitative case, as the sabject of the verb. 

371. It is manifest, also, that when we know the act done, the person or tlutt^ 
doing it, and that to which it is done, we can always, by means of the two voices^ 
express the &ct in two dil^rent ways ; thus, ** God created the svorid ;" or, *' The 
world was created by God." Also— 

372. When the active voice is ased, we may sometfanes omit die object ; tfaos, we « 
can say, '' John reads," withont saying what he reads (323) ; and when the passive 
is used, we may omit the agent or actor; thus, we can say, " The letter is written*^ 
withont fftadng by whom, 

373. Hence arise the foUowmg advantages.. from these two forms of exprea* 
sion: — 

1. We can, by the form alone, direct attention, chiefly, either to the actor, or to 
that which is acted upon — ^to the former, by nnng the acdve voice — " God created 
the world" — to the latter, by using the passive — " The world tocu created by 
God." 

2. By means of die passive voice, we are able to state a fact, when we either do 
not know, or, for some reason, may not wish to state, by whom the act was done. 
Thus we can say, " The glass is broken," thoogh we do not know who broke it, 
or if we know, do not wish to telL 

3. By this means, also, we have a variety, and of coarse, a choice of expression, 
and may, at pleasore, ase that which to as appears the most perspicaoos, oonve 
nient, or elegant 

374. Intran^tive verbs can have no distinction of voice, because 
they have no object which can be used as the subject in the passive. 
Their form is generally active; as, »*I stand ;^* "I run»^* A few 
are used also in the passive form, but with the same sense as in the 
active; as, "He is come;" "They are gone;'* equivalent to, "He 
has come ;" " They have gone." 

375. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive, and so 
capable of a passive form — 

I. By the addition of another word : thus, " I Jau^^" is mtransi^ 
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tivn ; *' I laugh at (him)*' is transitive ; passive, ^* He is laughed at 
(by me)." 

In parsing such examples, however, it is generally better in tlie active voice, to 
parse the words separately — laugh, as an intransitive verb, and cU as a preposition, 
followed by its object ; but, in tlie pasaire voice, they must be parsed together an 
one word — a transitive verb, in the passive voice. 

2. Intransitive verbs are transitive, when followed by a noun of 
similar signification as an object ; as, intransitive, *^ I run ;** transi- 
tive, " I run a race ;" passive, *♦ A race is run by me." 

3. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when used in a causative 
sense ; that is, when they denote the causing of that act or state which 
the verb properly expresses ; as, ** Walk your horse round the yard." 
— •* The proprietors run a stage-coach daily." Passively, *♦ Your 
horse was walked [made to walk] round the yard" — **A stage-coach 
is run [made to run] daily by the proprietors." Intransitive verbs, 
used in this way, are called Causatives. 

4. Many verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to the English, are used 
fai a sense nearly allied to the passive, bat for which the passive will not always 
be a proper substitute. Thus, we say, " This field ploughs well" — " These lines 
read smoothly" — *' This fruit tastes bitter'' — '* Linen loears better than cotton.'* 
The idea here expressed is quite different from that expressed by the passive 
form : *' This field b well ploughed" — " These lines are smoothly read." Some- 
times, however, the same idea is expressed by both forms : thus, " Wheat sells 
readily," or *< is sold readily at an advanced price." (Expressions of this kind are 
Qsually made in French by the reflected veib ; thns, " Ce champ se laboure bien/' 
— " Ces lignes se lisent ais^ment.") When used in this sense, they may properly 
be ranked with intransitive verbs, as they are never followed by an objective case 
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376. Mood is the mode or manner of expressing the sig- 
nification of the verb. 

377. The moods in English are Jive ; namely, the In- 
dicative, Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

378. The Indicative mood declares the fact expressed 
by the verb, simply and without limitation ; as, " He z«,'' 
— " He loves'' — " He is loved:' 

379. In o^her words, the indicative mood attributes to its sabject 
the act, being, or state, expressed by the verb, nmply and wtthimt 
limitatioD. 
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880. The Potential mood declares, not the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, but only its possibility, or the liberty, 
power, will, or obligation, of the subject with respect to it; 
as, " The wiud may blow^^ — " We tnay waik" — " I can 
twim^^ — " He would not 5toy" — " Children should obe 
their parents." 

In other wordSf the potential mood expresses, not what the subject 
doeSf or is, &c., but what it may, can, must, might, coxdd, wovld, or 
should do or be, &c. 

381. The ftuxiliaries may, can, dec, in the potential mood, in all probability, 
were at first independent verbs in the indicative, followed by the verb in the infini« 
tive, without the sign to before it, as it is now used after snch verbs as see, hear, 
fed, lei. Sec, (877). Grammarians now generally combine them as one word, con* 
ititating a particular form of the verb, to which they have given the name of 
potential mood, from its leading nse. The indicative and potential both declare, 
bat they declare difierent things : the former declares what the snbject does, or m; 
the latter what ic may or can, Scc^ do or be. The declaration made by th e ind icati ve 
is simple ; that made by the potential is always complex, containing the idea of 
liberty, power, &c., in connexion with the act "He loriles,^* is the uidicative of 
the verb to vtriie, " He can write,*' is the indicative of the verb can, with the 
infinitive of to write ; or, combined, the potential of the verb to write. 

382. Both the indicative and the potential mood are tised interrogatively ; as, 
** Does he love ?"— " Can he write t" They are also used without dependence*on 
another verb, and express a complete idea in themselves. '* James writes a 
letter," and "James can write a letter," are equally complete and independent 
icntences. 

383. The Subjunctive mood represents the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, not as actual, but as conditional, de- 
sirable, or contingent ; as, '* If he study, he will improve." 
— " O that thou wert as my brother !" 

384. This mood, as its name implies, is always subjoined to, and dependent on, 
another verb expressed or understood. " If he study, he wiU improve:' — ** \l 
with] that thou wert," &o. 

385. The subjunctive mood differs in form from the indicative in the present 
Unse only ; in the verb to be, in the present and past. 

386. Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive particle prefixed, 
are used subjunctively ; that is, they are used to express what is conditional,«or 
contingent, and with dependence on another verb ; as, ** If he sleeptt, he will do 
weU"-m He would go if he couUV' (go). 

387JIA parsing, that only should* be called the subjuncdve mood, which has the 
«ubj4(«Te form. When the indicative or potential ia used st^janctively, it 
fhoald TO BO stated. 

888. th^ coTidltioDafity or condngcncy, fta, expressed by this mood, Is xmaSij 
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intimated Vy nich oonjonotioiiB as tf, ihough^ ^<^> unlessy m^&o., prefixed, wbloli, 
however, make no part of the verb. 

389. The same thing ia Bometimea expressed without the conjunction, by merely 
patting the verb or auxiliary before the subject or nominative ; as, " Had /," for 
-Iflhad:*—'* Were he," for '^IfkeiDere^'—** Hadhegom;* for '*Ifhehad gone,^^ 
— " Would he but reform,** for " If he would but reform,** &c. 

390. Most grammarians consider die subjunctive present only as an abbreviated 
form of the future indicative, or the past potential, and that the supplement may al- 
ways be made; tlius,,'- If he study,'* &c.,thatis,"ifhe«AaZ/(or shouJdJ s(udy:'&o. 
" Though he [should] come," &c. This view is plausible, and may apply to the 
present tense of the subjunctivo in most cases ; but it will not apply to the past sub- 
junctive of the verb to ^, either as a principal or an auxiliary. For though we 
might say, " If I sliould be," for " If I be," yet we can not say, " If I should upere;" 
and there are some cases in which the present subjunctive form seems to be indis* 
pensable ; as, " See thou do it not" — " If he do but try, he will succeed :" still— 

391. The subjunctive mood, in its distinctive form, is now falling greatly into dis 
use. The tendency appears to be to lay it aside, and to use the indicative or poten- 
tial in its stead, wherever it can be done. According to rule, the subjunctive fonn 
is used only when it has a future reference ; as, " If he come [viz., at a future time], 
he wlU be welcome." The same idea is expressed by saying, " If he comes** (406), 
*' IThesh^llcome** — or *• If he should come*' — and one or other of these expressioDfl 
is now generally preferred to the subjunctive. Formerly, in cases of supposition, 
the present subjunctive was used, whether it had a future reference or not ; as 
** Though God be high, yet hath he respect to the lowly." In all such expressions^ 
according to present usage^the present indicative would be used; thus, " Thoogfa 
Gh>d is high," &c. 

392. The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, entreats, 
or pei'mits; as, "l?o this" — ^^ Remember thy Creator"—- 
" Hear, O ray people" — " Go thy way for this time" (596). 

393. The Infinitive mood expresses the meaning of 
the verb in a general manner, without any distinction of 
person or number ; as, to love. 

394. The infinitive is often used as a verbal noun in the nominative 
case, as the subject of a verb ; as, '* To play is pleasant.'* Or, in 
the objective, as the object of a transitive verb in the active voice, 
or of a preposition ; as, ** Boys love to play'^ — »* He is about to go,*"* 
— " What went ye out for to see .^" 

395. The infinitive meod generally has no subject; yet the act, being, or state, 
expressed by it, is referable to some word connected with it Thus, in the above 
examples, to play is referable to boys ; to go is the act oihe, &c. — (A pp. tai314.) 

396. But when tlie infinitive as a subject has its own subject, it is in die objec- 
tive case, introduced by /or ; as, •* For us to lie, is base.'* But when the infinitive 
with its subject is Ae object of a transitive verb, that subject in the objective case 
Mads no conaeeting werd ; as, ** We beUeve him to be sincere." Hero, him is the 
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Bubf ect of io he, and the whole claiise '' him to be sincere" =s ** that he k i 
JB the object of belief (872). 

397. The infiniuve wtive, by an anomaly not nnconunon in other hmgnagei, ii 
sometimes used in a passive sense ; as. " Yon ere to blamtf' (to be blamed) — ** A 
honae to let'*—** A road to make^' — " Goods made to seU" — " Knives io grind,** dui 



TENSES. 



398. Tenses are certain forms of the verb, which serve 
to point out the distinctions of time. 

399. Time is natmtJIy divided into the past, the present, and the future. The 
past indndes all that goes before the present; the future includes all that cornea 
after the present ; and the present, strictly speaking, is the pomt in which the past 
and fntnre meet, and which has. itself, no space or continnance. In grammai^ 
however, the present is not regarded in this strict sense, bat as extending to a 
greater or less period of which the passing mstant forms a part ; as, this mometU, 
hour, day, week, &,c. In each of these, an act, &c., may be expressed, either sim- 
ply and indefinitely as present or definitely as completed ; and these are expressed 
by different forms of the verb called tenses, Henc&— 

400. The tenses in English are six — the Present, the 
Present-perfect, the Past, the Past-per/^ct, the Future, and 
the Future-perfect. 

401. Of these, the present and the past only, in the indicative mood, and the 
present in the sabjonctive, are simple tenses, consisting of the verb only *, as, " I 
iove** — " I loved.** All the rest are compoand, oonsistmg of the anx3iaiy and the 
verb ; as, " I have loved.*' 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

402. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; as, " I Zore" — " I am Zoced." 

403. This tense is nscd also to express what is habitual, or altoays true; as, " He 
goes to church" — ** Virtne is its own reward" — " Vice produces miseiy/' 

404. It is used, in animated narration, to express past events with force and inter* 
est, as if they were present; as, " Ciesar leaves Gaol, crosses the Rubicon, and 
enters Italy.'* 

405. It is used sometimes, instead of the present-perfect tense, in speaking of 
authors long fdnce dead, when reference is made to their works which still exist, 
as ** ^oaes tells us who were the descendants of Abraham" — <* Virgil imitates 
Homer :" instead of " Aa« told,** " has imitated'* 

406. It is used in dependent clauses after such words as when, before, if as soon 
OS, after, till, and also aftei relative pronouns, to express the relative time of a 
fatoro action, that is^ of an action future at the time of speakings bat which will be 
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present at tha time referred to : as, " When he eomet, he will be wekx>me"— << We 
riiall get onr letters as soon as the post arrives" — '* He will kill every one Iwhom] 
he meets" &c. 

" No longer moom for me when I am dead.'* — Shake. 

407. The Present-perfect tense represents an ac- 
tion or event as completed at the present time, or in a 
period of which the present forms a part ; as, *' I have sold 
my horse" — ^* I have walked six miles to-day" — **John 
has been .busy this week" — "Many good books have been 
published this century." 

408. The sign of the present-perfect is Aave— inflected, hast, has, or halh. . 

409. In the use of this tense, it matters not how loug ago the act referred to may 
have been performed, if it was in a period reaching to and embracing the preReut, 
or a part of which is not yet past ; as, " Many discoveries in the ai-ts have been made 
since the days of Bacon" (that is, in the period reaching from that time to the pres- 
ent). On the other hand, if the time of an act mentioned is past, and does not 
Inclade the present, this tense can not be nsed, however near the tune may be. 
Thus, we can not properly say, " 1 have seen yoor friend a moment ago ; ' bat, ** I 
Sato your friend," &c. 

410. This tense is used to express an act or state continned through a period of 
dme reaching to the present ; as, " He has studied grammar six months" — " Ho 
htts been absent [now] six years." 

411. It is used to express acts long since completed, when the reference is 
not to the act of finishing, but to the thing finished and still existing ; as, " Cicero has 
wrilten orations" — " Moses has told us many important facts in his writings"—- 
** Of old thou hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are tho work 
of tliy hand." But if the thing completed does not now exist, or if the reference is 
to the act of finishing, and not to the present continuance of the thing finished, this 
tense can not be used ; thus, we can not say, " Cicero has torilten poems," because 
DO such productions now remain. Nor, " In the beginning God has created the 
heavens," because reference is only to the act of God at a certain past time indi- 
cated by the words " In the beginning." 

412. It is used in the same manner as the present (406), mstead of the future- 
perfect, to represent an action, dec, as perfect at a future time ; as, ** The cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice." 

413. Sometimes this tense is used in effect to deny the present existence of that 
of which the verb expresses the completbn : as, " I have been young" — ^meaning, 
this is now finished — I am young no more. 

414. This tense corresponds to the Latin perfect definite. 

416. The Past tense expresses what took place in past 
time ; as, " In the beginning God created the heavens" — 
** God said^ Let there be light" — " The ship sailed when 
be mail arrived,^* 
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416. The time expressed by thw tense is regarded as erUirdy patt, and, h^-irevBr 
aear to the preeent, it does not embraoe it: M, " I Mtp yooriHend a mdateiit a^— 
'* I icrofe yesterday." 

417. In sach expressions as " I wroie ihia morning'* — " iki$ week'* — ** tatt year,"' 
&C., the reference is to a point of time now entirely past, in these yet anfinislied 
periods. 

418. This tense Is nsed to express what was cuttomary in past time ; as, " She 
aUended-chxmAi regalarly all her life." 

419. The Past-perfect tense represents an action or 
event as completed at or before a certain past time ; as, 
" I had walked six miles that day" — " John had been busy 
that week" — " The ship had sailed when the mail arrived" 
—that is» the ship sailed before the mail arrived. 

420. The sign of the past-perfect ii kadi teoond person, Kadtt. Thii teoas 
corresponds to the Latin pluperfect, 

421. The Future tense expresses what will take place 
in future time ; as, ** I will see you again, and your hearts 
shall rejoice " 

425. The signs of the fotore are $kaU, toUL 

423. The Future-perfect tense intimates that an ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before a certain time 
yet future ; as, " I shall have got my lesson by ten o'clock" 
— ^** He vnll have finished his letter before you are ready." 

434. The flgns of the fotare-peifect are tkdU have, wiU have. 

TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MOOB. 

425. The Potential mood hdisfour tenses — the Presentf 
llie Present-Perfect^ the Pa>st^ and the Past-perfect. 

426. The Present potential expresses present liberty, power, or 
obligation. 

427. The ngns of the Present are, may, eon, must 

428. The Present-perfect^ in this mood, does not correspon;! in 
meaning to the same tense in the indicative, but more properly 
expresses present possibility, liberty, necessity, &c., with respect 
to an act or state supposed to be past ; thus, ** He may have loriUen,*^ 
means, It is possible that he torote, or Juis written ; •♦ He must have 
written ** means. It must be that he wrote or has written. 

4SS. The ngns of the Preaenf-perlbcl pfitential at«, nuiy have,ean have, must have, 

4 
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430. The Past potential is very indefinite with respect to time, 
being used to express liberty,, ahUity, purpose, or duty, sometimes 
with regard to what is past, sometimes with regard to what is pres- 
ent, and sometimes with regard to what is future ; thus, 

Past — " He could not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged," 
Present — " I tooidd do it with pleasure now, if I could. ^^ 
Future — **If he would delay his journey a few days, I might 
[could, would, or shoidd] accompany him*'* 

431. The ngns of the Past potential are, mightf eouldf wmUd^ should, 

432. The Past-perfect potential, also, never corresponds in time to 
the past-perfect indicative ; that is, it never represents an act, &c., 
as completed at a certain past time, but expresses the liberty, ability, 
purpose, or duty, with respect to the act or state expressed by the 
verb, as now past ; thus, *^ He coidd have written,*^ means. He was 
able to write, 

433. The mgnfl of the Faat-perfisct potential are, might have, could have, would 
have, should have, 

434. The Future and Future-perfect are wanting in the Potential. 

TENSES. OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

435. The Subjunctive mood, in its proper form, has only the 
Present tense. The verb *♦ to 6tf" has the present and the past. 
The indicative mood used subjunctively (386), furnishes what may 
be called a second form of the present subjunctive, and the only form 
of the other subjunctive tenses. 

436. The Present subjunctive, in its proper form, according to 
present approved usage, has always ^future reference ; that is, it 
denotes a present uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed 
future action or event ; thus, " If he write,'''' \a equivalent to, ** If he 
should write," or, "If he shall write."* 

437. Uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed present 

* From this nsage, some grammarians regard tliis as an elliptical form of the 
future, or of tlie past potential, in a future eenee, the signs tkall or should heing 
omitted •, and «)me have given it as a future, in the conjugation of the verb. How- 
ever |-laisible ihis may appear, from the present prevaihng usage, tliere can be no 
doubt that this, fio-called, elliptical future was formerly considered, and is even still 
osed, as a preaerU subjunctive. It is oileu used when the time is manifestly pres- 
ent, and in such a way that neither shall, nor should, nor any similar term, can be 
■upplied without changing the sense ; and where the present usage would require 
the present indicative ; thus, " Though the Lord be [is] high," &c. — Ps. cxxxviiL 
6.—' If thou he [art] the Son of God."— AfoWA. iv. 3, 6.—" That wliich thou soweat 
is not quickened except it die [diea].'' — 1 Cor, xv. 36. — " Whether he be [ii] a sin* 
ner or not, I know not" — Jojin ix. U5, ico. 
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action or state, is expressed by the present indicative used sabjanc- 
tively ; as, ** If he writes as well as he reads, he will succeed/* 

438. The Present-perfect subjunctive is only the same tense 
of the indicative, used subjunctively. Such expressions as, "If she 
kave brought up children,'' ice, (1 Tim. v. 10), are now obsolete* 

439. The Past subjunctive is used in two senses — 

1. It is used to express a ^a^^ action or state as conditional or con- 
tingent ; as, ** If he torote that letter he deserves credit, and should 
be rewarded ;'* ** If he toas at home, I did not know it." 

2. It expresses a supposition with respect to Bomething present^ 
and implies a denial of the thing supposed ; as, ** If I had the 
money now, I would pay it," implying, I have it not. Used in this 
way, the verb ** to &«" (and of course the passive voice of transitive 
verbs) has a separate form in the singular, but not in the plural, viz. : 
I were, thou weri, he were ; for I iDos, thou wcut, he was : thus, ** If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight," 
implying, It is not of this world ; " O that thou wert as my brother," 
implying, that thou art not. 

440. In this way^the Past sabjtinctive seems to be always used when the oon- 
Janctive term is omitted, and tlie verb or auxiliary is placed befime its nominative 
(389) ; as. *' Hadst thou been here, my brother had not [would not have (358)] died." 

441. When a supposition &c. respecting something past, is expressed in this 
way, ibe Past-pejfect mast be nsed ; as, " If I had had the money yesterday, I 
would have paid it," implying, I had it not; **0 that tfaoa hadU been as my 
brother," implying, that tiiou wast not 

442. Though the past tense, used in this way, refers to Kpre»ent act or Btate» ye^ 
as it has the past foim, it should, in parsing, be called the past tense. 

TENSE OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

443. The Imperative mood has only the present tense, and that 
has respect to the time of the command^ exhortation^ 6cc, The 
doing of the thing commanded^ must, of course, be posterior to the 
command requiring it. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

444. The Infinitive mood has two tenses, the Fresent 
and the Perfect.* These do not so properly denote the 
time of the action, &c., as its state (446 and 449) ; as, 
•' To write" — " To have written." 

^ The word present is omitted 'he&xte perfect, in designating this tense in the 
infinitive and partictnleif because the reference in these is only to the itaie of the 
act. fte.. and not paidcularly to the present time (455), 
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445. In die other moods, tbe time expressed by the teneea^ is cmimstwd iSntt Ae 
time of speaking, which is always regarded as present ; as, " I wrote" (that i8« in 
a time note post), " I write" (that is, in time now present). " I shall write" (that is, 
in time now future). But the infinitive represents the action or state expressed as 
present, not, however, always at the time of speaking, but at tbe time indicated by 
the preceding verb, or some other word in the sentence ; as, ** He wiebes to write" 
— now — to-morrow — next week^ kc ; ** He wished to write" — then (viz., at the 
Umc of wishing, noio past)— nex/ day— this day—io^morrow^ && ; ** He will wish 
to write"— /Acn (viz., at the tune of wishing, now future) — next day, &e. Heuoe 
the followhig definitions : — 

446. The Present infmitive expresses an act or state not finished, 
indefinitely, or at any time referred to, expressed or implied ; as, *^I 
wish to write*^ — ♦* I wished to gd" — "Apt to teach J* 

447. The sign of the present iofinitiveis, to, 

448. Afker the verb to berths present infinitive is sometimes osed to express o 
fiitine action or event; as, " He Ss fo go;" " If we were to go^ ftc. (876-3.) 

449. The Perfect infinitive expresses an act or state as perfect or 
finished, at any time referred to, expressed or implied ; as, " He is 
said to have written'^ — ^already — yesterday — a year ago, 6cc. 

450. The sign of the perfect mfinitive is, to have. 

451. In tfao ttse of the in&kitive it is necessary to observe, tbaX die Present must 
never be used mdiwmwmnoes which hnply tjinithed act ; nor the Perfect m dr- 
cunstanoes whidi anply an act not finished. Thus, it is improper to say, " He is 
•aid to write yesterday," becavse the language leads to regard the act as finished, 
■boe it to(A place in past time. Nor can we say, '* I hoped— I dedred— I btend- 
ed, ioC'-to have written yesterday," because an act regarded as perfect or finishedf 
tbe domg of which, of coorae, is past, can not be the object of hope, desire, inten- 
Uon, &e. 



PARTICIPLES. 

452. A Participle is a word which, as a verb, ex- 
presses an action or state, and, as an adjective, qualifies a 
noun ; as, " He came seeing*^ — " Having finished our task, 
we may play." 

453. Pailiciples are so called, because ihey belong partly to the«er&, and partly 
to the adjective. From the former, they have signification, voice, and tense; and 
they perfotin the office of the latter. 

454. Verbs have three participles — the present^ the fost^ 
and the perfect; as, loving^ loved^ having loved, in the 
active voice ; and being loved, loved, having been loved, in 
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455. The participles, like the iofipitive. do not so properiy denote the Hme of an 
aeiioni; ae its Maie ; while the tune of the act, whether progrcasive or finished, ii 
indicated by the verb with which it is connected, or b> some other word ; thos, " I 
•aw him writing yesterday ;" " I see him writing now ;" " I will see him lotiting 
to-morrow." In all these examples, toriUng expresses an act present, and still in 
piosrress at the time referred to ; but with respect to the time of speaking, the act 
of writing, expressed in the first example, is past, in the second it is present^ and in 
the third it i& future, as indicated by the accompanying verbs, saw, reet wil tee. 

456. The present participle active ends always in ing. In all 
verbs it has tfn active signification, and denotes an action or stale as 
continuing and progressive ; as, ** James is building a iKNisa*" In 
some verbs, it has also a passive progressive signification ; aa» ** Tho 
house is building." App. V., pp. 235-238. 

457. This usage some soppoae has its origin in the wm of tihe vei^l nana 
after in, to express the same idea ; tiraa, ** Forty and six yean was Ibis templa 
til building ;" " And the house when it was in building was bnilt of stone 
made ready — so that there was neither hammer nor axe heard in the hoose^ 
while it was in building." In the absence of emphasis, the in being indis- 
tinctly nttered, came to be spoken, and consequently to be written, a; na, 
** While the ark was a preparing" (1 Pet. iii. SO), and finally to be omitted alto- 
geUier. Sinnilar changes of prepositions we have in the expressions, a going, 
a running, a hunting, aJUhing, &c. Others, again, suppose that this ought to 
be regarded as an original idiom of the language, similar to the passive use of 
the infinitive active noticed befinre (397). But whether either of these is the tnw 
Booount of this matter or not, the fact is certain. It is Ibeie&re the duty of the 
grammarian to note the fact, though he maybe unable to aoooont forit. The IoIp 
lowing are examples: "This new tragedy was acUngJ*^E, Everett, "An 
attempt was making," — D, Webster. **The fortress was building," &c.— 
Irtfing, 

458. The Present participle passive has always a pasnve signifi- 
cation, but it has the same difference of meaning with respect to the 
dme or state of the action as the present indicative passive (509). 

459. The Pa«< participle has the same form in both voices. In the actnfe vaict 
It belongs equally to transitive and intransitive verbs— has always an activ« 
sense— forms, with the auxiliaries, the Present-perfect and Past-perfect tenses-^ 
and is nevw found but thus combined ; as, " has loved," " had loved," kc. la the 
passive voice it has always a pasave senses apd, with the verb to be as an auxil- 
iary, forms the passive voice ; as, *< He is bved ;" or without it, qualifies a noun or 
pronoun ; tJ^"A man laved by all, hated by none." The difibrence between the 
active and the passive participle will be seen in the following examples, viz. 
AcTivx— *«He has concealed a dagger under his cbak;" Passive— '* He has a 
dagger concealed under his cloak." 

460. The Perfect participle is always compound, and represents an action or 
state as completed at the time referred to. It has always an active sense in the 
active voic^, and a passive sense in the passive ; as. Active : ** Having finished 
our task, toe may play." Passive : *' Our task having been finished, we may 
play." 
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461. The Present participle active, and the Past participle pas* 
81 ve, when separated from the idea of time, become adjectives, and 
are nsually called participial adjectives ; as, ** An amusing story" 
"A hound book" (202-4). 

462. The participle in ing is often used as a verbal noun (107-3), 
having the nominative and objective cases, but not the possessive. In 
this character, the participle of a transitive verb may still retain the 
government of the verb ; as, " In keeping his commandments there 
is a great reward ;" or, it may be divested of it by inserting an article 
before it, and the preposition of after it ; as, ** In the keeping of his 
commandments." When of follows the participle, the should precede 
it (899). But of cum not be used before a preposition. 

463. Bo alio the Perfta participle ; as, " There b ■atisfftction in koAng dom 
weU"— «* His kaving^ dons his daQr, was afterward a sooioe of satia&ctkm." 



NUMBER AND PERSON. 

464. Every tense of the verb has two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Pluralf corresponding to the singular and plural of nouns and 
pronouns. The singular asserts of one, the plural of more than 
one. 

465. In each number, the verb has three Persons, called the firsts 
second, and third. The first asserts of the person speaking ; the 
second, of the person spoken to ; and the third, of the person or thing 
^oken of 

466. The subject of the verb, in the first person singular, is always 
/; in the plural, we : in. the second person singular, thou ; in the 
plural, ye or you : in the third person, the subject is the name of any 
person or thing spoken of, or a pronoun of the third person in its 
stead ; also it may be an infinitive mood, or a clause of a sentence,^ or 
any thing of which a person can think or speak. 

467. In ordinary discourse, the imperative mood has only the sec- 
ond person, because a command^ exhortation^ &c., can be addressed 
only to the person spoken to. 

468. In tach expressioDs 9A^Letu$ love^* — ** Let him lov^*'—** Let them lov^'-^ 
phrases by which the first and the third person of the imperative in some lan> 
gaages are rendered — let is the proper imperative, in the second person, with 
th(m or ye 9ts its subject understood, and lave the infinitive withoat the sign 
(877). Thus, " Let [thou] us love," && 

469 This mode of expression is sometimes used, even when no definite indi- 
vidual is addressed ; as, " Let there be light" 
470. Among the poets, however, we sometimes find a first and a third penm 
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in the imperative ; as, « Confide we in oaraelvea akme"— " With virtne b$ we 
mrmedJ*— Hunt's Tasto. " And rest toe here, Matilda •tad,"—iSeotL 
"Fall he that miut beneath his rival's arm. 

And live t/^mm^^cxire from fatare harm." — Pope. 

** Laugh th^^flK&D, weep Ihote that may." — ScoU, 

471. Such expressions as ** Hallowed be thy name" — " Thy kingdom come," 

— " Be it enacted" — " So be it," &c., may be regarded either as examples of 

the third person in the imperative, or as elliptical for "May," or "Let thy name 

be hallowed" — " Let it be enacted" — " Let it be so," &c. 

473. The infinitive, becaose it nsaally has no subject (872), has neither witmbet 
nor person. 



CONJUGATION. 

473. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several voices, moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons. 

474. In the active voice, most verbs have two forms— the Com* 
MOfi and the ifrogrtssive. See App. V., I., 1, p. 235. 

1. The Common form expresses the simple existence of the fact; 

as, " He *ptfaA:«"— •» She tm7«s"— »* They talk:' 

2. The Progressive form represents an action as begun, and in 

progress, but. not completed. It is formed by annexing the 

present participle to the verb ** to &e,*' through all its moods 

and tenses ; as, ** / am tmiting," &c. (506). 

175. Besides these hi the pr^ent and the past indicative, there is a third tarn, 

ealled the Emphatic, nsed to «)xpress a fact with emphasis or force. It is formed 

by prefixing to the verb the Mixiliaiy do, in the present tense, and didf in the past; 

nB,"ldo write*'—" I did write." The other tenses, and also the progressive form 

and passive voice, are rendered emphatic, by placing emphasis on the auxiliary! 

as, ** 1 have written" — " I am writing" — " Tlie letter is written." 

476. To these may be added, the solemn form of the third person singular, pres- 
ent indicative, ending in th, or eth, instead of die common, ia sor et. Thos-^ 
solemn form, loveth, hath loved ; common, loves, has loved, 

477. The tenses of the verb, inflected without an auxiliary, are 
called Simple tenses, those inflected with an auxiliary are called 
Compound tenses. 

478. The only regular terminations added to verbs are— 

1. The tense endings : ed of the past tense ; and ing of the prae 

ent participle. 

2. 3%« personal endings : st, or est, of the second person lingular , 

and «, es, or eth, of the third. The other changes are nmdo 
by auxiliaries. 
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479. In the present and the patt tense, when s^ will c^y coalesce with the final 
consonant, it is added in the same syllable; as, saitht, lovcdsL But when it will 
not eaaly coalesce, or the verb ends in a vowel sonnd, est is comuionly added, and 
forms another syllable ; as, tciskestt teachest, lavmt^goestf dratcest, suyestf vertislt 
blessest, &c- ^Bik 

480. In the present indicative, the endings of tnaiffird person singnlaf, s and es., 
are subject to the rules for the plural nnmbcr of nouns (137-142) ; as, sits, rrads, 
wishes, teaches, loves, goes^ draws, carries, aays^ &c. 

461. In the solemn style, instead of s or es, the third person sbgnlar has eth, 
which always adds a syllable, except in doth^ hathj sailk, for doelh^ kaueth. saytik. 

48-i. The verb rieed is often used in tlie third person singular of the present 
tense, without the personal ending; as, "The truth need not be disgnispd" — ** It 
need not be added." 

483. In annexing the tense and personal endings to the verb, the Rules III., IV., 
and VII., for spelling words (57, 60, 68). must be carefully observed. 

484« In the present indicative active, the three persons in the plural, and the 
first in the abgular, are alike. In the past tense, the three persons in the plural, 
and the first and third in the angular, are all alike, except in the verb *Ho he," in 
which the form in the singular is different from that of the plural ; thus, singular, 
wot, wast, wa«— plural, were, 

4:86* The principal parts of the verb are the Present in" 
dicative^ the Past indicative^ and the Past participle. In 
parsing, the mentioning of these parts is called conjugating 
the verb. Thus : — 

Present* PasL Past participle. 

Begular {326)j Love, loved, loved. 

Jrr«gT*Zar (327), Write, wrote, written. 

CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERB, "TO BE." 
486. The irregular and intransitive verb ** to 5g," is used as a 
principal verb, and also as on auxiliary in the passive voice, and in 
the progressive form of the active voice. It is thus inflected through 
all its moods and tenses : — * 



* The arrangement and names of the tenses here adopted were given in the firat 
edition of the " Principles of English Grammar," published fifteen years ago ; but 
this was then objected to as too violent a change, and was subsequently altered. 
Binoe that time a change has taken place in tlie public mind on this subject, and 
several grammarians have adopted the change tnen proposed; it is, therefore, 
here resumed, being considered as alt(^;ether the best. The past tense in Engli?!) 
does not conespoiid to the imperfect in Latm or Greek, but rather to the Greek 
AarisL There is, therefore, no propriety m retaining the name imperfect. The 
Latin imperfect corresponds precisely to the past-progressive in English (506). 
So also, the j^resent-perfect does not correspond precisely to the Latin perfect, aa 
that is used in an mdefinite sense, like the Greek Aorist, and also in a definite 
■wise, like the English present-perfect. The past-perfect corresponds to the piv^ 
ptifed in Latin. The/ttfurc and thefttture-perject in English correspond to thf 
tflnaes of the samenanw hi Latm.^~8ee Latin Grammar. % 44. 
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PmifCIPAL FARTft* 

Frescnt, am. Poet, wa9« Past partiapU^ been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
F&E8E1TT TSNSE. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. 1 am.* 1. We are. 

2. Thou art (244), 2. Yon are (245). 

3. He ia. 3. They are. 

VRX8ENT-FEKFECT TEIfSS. 
Sign, Aooe. 

1. IbaTebeen. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have bees. 

FAST TENSE. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast» 2. You were* 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

FMT^P«l#£CT TEifaS. 
Blgnthad, 

1. I had been* 1. Wehadbaeiu 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Yon had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been 

rUTUBE TENSE. 
Signs, thall w&L ^Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou shalt be. 2. You shall be. 

3. He shaU be. 3. They shall be. 

FUTURE-FERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, tkaM have, toSl Aove.— Inflect with eadi. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 2. You shall have been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

*Be aai UXHyren tbrraeriy used in the present indicative ; as. '< We 5«troe 
jBen"— Bt&le— fer. We aie trae men.*-" If tW betst he/'-^MtUon,--** There be 
Mmanymi8enB8besraDdii(&ef ason Uiis sideorthem."---(ya2to». This usage 
is now obsolete. 

4* 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
fiHgu^ may, can, must. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thoa mayst be. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be. 

PRESENT-FERFECT TENSE. 
SignB, may kave, can have, * or must Aav&— Inflect wUi eadl. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been* 
3 He may have been. 3. They may have been. 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs might, eould, would, ihould.-^liAect with each. 

1. 1 migbt be. 1. We migbt be. 

2. Thou migbtst be. 2. Yon might be. 

3. He might be. 3. They might be. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, might have, eould have, would have, ekould Aooe.— Inflect with eaoh 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. They might have been 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 




PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 


Plural 


1. Iff I be. 


1. If we be. 


2. If thou bo. 


2. If you be. 


3. If he be. 


3. If they be. 




PAST TENSE. 


1. If I were. 




2. If thou wert. or were. 2. If you were. 


3. If he were. 


3. If they were. 



* Can have is not ttsed fa affirmafive sentences. 

t The oonjnnctions, if, thonf^h, lest, unless, &a, do not form part of the saMano- 
tive mood, but are placed before it to express a conditbn or contingency 0^88). 
The papil may go over the mdicatiye, as a sabjnnctiye. with one or other of tfaoM 
oonjunctlons prenao^ 
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IMPBRATIVB MOOD- 
Singtdar. Plural^ 

1. Be, or be thou. . 2. Be, or be ye or yom. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
FRE8EKT TEN8X. PERFECT TEZTBE. 

To be. To have been. 

^Participles. 
PassEUTt Being. Past, Been. Perfect, Having been. 

487. All the tenses of the indicative, and also of the potential 
mood, are used subjunctively, by placing the conjunction before 
them, thus: Pr«en<— "If I am,'* "If thou art," "If he is," &c. 
(386). Prtseiitrperfectr-^'^li I have been," &c. P««^-"K I 
was," &c. 

488. The verb to be, followed by an infinitive, formi ft partictilar fntore tenie, 
which often ezpreases duty, necessity ^ or purpose; as, "Government is to be sup- 
ported."— " We are to pay our debts."—" If we were to depend on otfaera" = « If 
we should depend," &c. (876-3). 

489. This verb has no progressive form. The emphatic form is used only in die 
imperative ; as, " Z>a thou be"—" Do you be." 

Anomalous Usage. 

490. WereiM sometimes used for toonld he, and had been for would have beem, 
■, " This toere excellent advice."— Cow/^. " It were a kfSLyJ'-^Sidney. ** Mj 

krtane had been hi%" fiir would have been {3SB)^^Dryden. 

PARSING. 

491. A verb is parsed by stating its clciss (transitive or 
intransitive), its form (regular or irregular), conjugating it 
if irregular* (485), and stating its tense j mood^ voice^ person^ 
and number^ and also the subject of which it affirms ; thus, 

" He is." — Is is a verb, intransitive, irregoiar— am, was, been — found in the 
/resent, indicative, active — third person, singolar, and affirms of its subject, he. 

403. Besides stating^ the several properdes of the verb, as above, the teacher 
nay occasionally reqoira the pupil, as a sort of reviewing exercise, to assign a rei^ 
wn for each statement ; thus : — 
Is — a verb, because it alBrms being or existence of **He.** 
intransitive — it has no object 
hreguhn^—ltB past tense and past participle do not end in edr'-atn, was, been, 

» — — 

* In parsing, it will save time to omit coi\jugating the verb when it is regular, 
and it is unnecessary, because its being announced to be regular sufficiently ascer- 
tains its principal parts. All irregular verbs should be conjugated as In S13 |Bv* 
eiy teacfaer, however, will adopt the couzm which he praran. 



pmeiU-^ ft refera to pveaont tinie. 

indicative ■ h dedarea sitaoply, and without Hmitatioii. 

€Ktive — its sabject is not acted upon. 

Ihird person — Its sabject is sptAon of. 

tinguiar^it asserts of bat one, *• fie" 
As this process would consume much time, it, of ooaree, can not often be em 
ptoyed, and is not neccsBary after the papH is familiar with it, and prompt in assign 
ing the reasons as above. 

SENTENC|BS# 
493. NomvATiVE. 

1. A flentenoe is an aflSrmation, and most contain a verb, in the indicative, po- 
timdal, or subjunctiTe mood, by which the affirmation is made ; and a subject of 
which the verb afiSrms. Tins subject is generally a noun or pronoun, and is always 
in the nominative case ; thus, the sentence, ** God is good," contains an affirmation. 
The verb is affirms of the noun &0<2^ wliich isof oonrse its snlgect, and in the nom- 
inative case. 

2. Sentences which have the verb in the imperative moodToontain a command, 
exhortation, Ac. The subjetA is that to which the command is given. 

3. The sabject of a verb, except in the infinitive mood, is always in the ncmina 
tivecase. 

. 4. When thai wMdi IS affirmed of a subject in the nominative case, is something 
expressed by a noun or pronoun after the verb to be, that noun or pronoun is always 
in the nominative case, and called the preddcate-Jtominative, or nominative after 
the verb ; as, ** Socrates was a phUoeopher." Here philosopher is in the predicate- 
nominative, and expresses what was affirms of its sat^ject Socrates, 

EZBRCISES. 

1. State the tense, mood, person, and number, of the verb " to be," in die (oHow 
ing examples; thus, **Am," present, indicative, active, first person singular. 

8. Pane all the words. Thus, **Am/' a verb, mtransitive, irregular— am, wa^ 
been— in the present, indicative, active, first person singular :— 

Am ; is ; art ; I was ; we were ; they are ; you have heen ; 
she had been ; he was ; we will be ; they shall be ; we had 
been ; hast been ; hadst been ; wast 

We may be; they may have been; ho might be; you 
might have baen ; you must be ; they should have been ; if 
I be ; thou wert ; though he were ; if I had been ; though I 
were ; if we could have been ; they might be. 

Be ; to be ; do thou be ; be ye ; to have been ; being ; 
been ; having been ; be thou. 

3. In Hie following sentences, parse the words in order ; thus, *' Snow" (182) is 
a noon, neuter, in the nominative singular, the subject of is — *' is," a verb intransi' 
thre, irregular— am, was, been — in the present indicative, active, 'third pefson sii^^go- 
lar, and affirms of snow, ** White" is an acyective, positive degxoe^ and qoalifies 
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MOW, " Man" ia a noon, mMcnline, in the nom u witive, angnlar, and m a predicate 
^xpreflses what is alBnned of- Sohmon^-or, ia the predicate-nonunatiYe after trof . 

Snow is white. Solomon was a wise man. Time ia pre- 
cious. Tinith is poweiful. Falsehood is base. Alexander 
was a great conqueror. You should be diligent The tele- 
graph is a useful invention. If you be attentive, you will be 
a good scholar. If they had been diligent, they would have 
been wiser. Be careful. Honesty is the best policy. ** Wis- 
dom is the principal thing." — " Counsel is mine, I am under- 
standing." 

CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR TERB "TO LOVB-" 

494. The regular transitive verb " To lave^^ is inflected 
through all its moods and tenses as follows :-^ 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

FRIIVCIPAL PARTS. 

Present, love, PasU loved. Past pariidple^ loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TEN8E.* 
Singular, PluraL 

1. Hove. 1. We love. 

2. Thonlovest. 2. Yon love. 

3. He loves (or loveth). 3. They love. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE, 
Biign,ha»e. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. Hohaslpved. 3. They have loved. 

* EMPHATIC FORMS. 
PRESXNT TENSE. 

I. I do love. 1. We do love. 

8. Thoa dost love. 3. Yoadolove. 

3. He does love [or doth love). 3. Tbey do love. 

'fast tense. 

1. I didlova 1. ^e didlov*. 

fl. Thoa didst love. «. Yoa did love, 

ft. Hedidloveb a. Ttoy^tofw. ' 
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FAST TENSE. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. You loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
B\gn,had. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

_ PUTURE TENSE. 

SigBB, $haU, wUL—laAect with each. 

1. I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

2. Thou shalt love. 2. You shall love. 

3. He shall love. 3. They shall love. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, shall kaufCt mil Aom.— Inflect with each. 

1. I shall have loved. ' 1. We shall have loved 

2. Thou shalt have loved. 2. You shall have loved. 
3 He shall have loved. 3. They shall have loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can^ mutt, — Inflect with eadk 
Singular. Plural 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 

3. He may love. 3. They may love 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sigo% may have, can haive^ must have, — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 3. They may have loved. 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs, might, could, foould, should, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 

V * Can have U not used in afflimative se n teaoea 
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PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Bigoa, might have, could have, would have, should have, — ^Inflect with etwh. 

1. I might have loved. 1. We might have loved. 

2. Thou mightst have loved. 2. You might have loved. 

3. He might have loved. 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD (487). 
PRESENT TENSE (435). 
Singular. PluraL 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love. 

3. If he love. * 3. If they love. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. PluraL 

Common form. 2. Love, or love thou. 2. Love, or love ye or yon. 
Emphatic form. 2. Do thou love. 2. Do ye or you love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, to love. Perfect, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. Past, loved. Perfect, having loved. 

495. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

Review the exercise (334), and then proceed thna : — 

When yoa say, " John bves learning/' which word expiefsea what John doe»1 
What part of speech are words which express the ac< of a person or thing (314) f 
Then what part of speech is loves 7 Why 7 

Whose act does loves express 7 Then what is John to the verb loves (315) f 
Then John is the subject of loves. 

What is it said that John loves f Learning. What does John do to learning 7 
What kind of verbs express what one person or thing does to another (317) 7 la 
loveSf then, transitive or intransitive 7 Transitive. 

Conjagate love (485). What is its past tense 7— its past participle 7 In what 
do they end 7 What kind of verbs have the past tense and past participle ending 
in ed (326) 7 Then is love regular or irregular 7 Regular— conjugated, love, loved, 
ioved. 

(Do an verbs fimn the past tense and past participle by adding ed f Let us try. 
Is it right to say, " I go'* ? Would you say, ** I goed to church yesterday" 7 What 
would you say 7 What are those verbs caDed which do not add ed to form the 
pnst tense and past participle (327) 7 Then is « ga^* regular or irregular 7 Why 7) 

When you say, "John loves learning," does loves express a present, a past, or 
a future act7 Wbena verb expresses a present act, in what tense ii it (402) 7 In 
wbattenie.then,ii20«Bf7 Pxaent. VHtyl ^ 
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(What wooUycmeay, toezpra«^iaiiioaefc«Bp«rt?--«iliitiiiiBT TbeBwhait 
•ense is loved t — 'will lave fj 

When yon say, " John loves 1e»niing/' do yoa declare a fact fimplyi or with any 
!!mitation ? What mood declares an act simply (378) 1 Then what mood is hvea t 
Indicative. 

In this sentence, does Uie sahject John act, or is it acted vponY What irolca 
represents the subject as acting (368) 7 Then what voice is loves f 

Is John representxid here as tpeaking, wpoken io, or tpoken oft What penon 
represents the sabject aa spoken of (465) 7 Then what person is loves 7 Third 
person. 

Does loves assert the act of one person, or of more than one ? What niun1]6ff 
asserts of one (464) 7 Then what number is loves t Bingolar. 

496. The fiusts asoectaiaed by this process will stand in order 4toa t "Loms^— 
a verb, transitive, regular, ooiyagated love, loved, loved — ^fimnd in the present uh 
dieattve, active, third person, singular, and expresses the act ot^John." This h 
called PARsiKO, in which the same order of atateBocBt shoald always be observed. 

497. This may be extended, by giving the reasons of each statement, as foOowB: 
** Loves" — ^a verb, because it expresses an €»< of its suhjod (314). 

transitive, becanse it has an chjecX— learning (320-1). 

f^pdar, becanse its past tense and pest participle end in ect (398)* 

conjugated, love, loved, loved (485). 

present — ^it expnesses whajt John does nov (402). 

indicative — ^it expresses the act simply (378). 

actioe-^it represents its subject as acting (368). 

third personr—iUi subject is spoken of (465). 

singular-^t asserts of only one (464). 

EXERCISE I. 
Jnfiect the fiiOowlnghiegoIarveibs in the same manner as the verb ''to fove^: — 

Present. Past, Past Partic^U. 

Go went gone 

Write wrote written 

Do did done 

Fall feU fallen 

Give gave given 

Have had had 

EXERCISE n. 

i. In the following exercise, tdl the tense, mood, voice, person and nmnhec^ wad 
alws^s in this ordier, thna: " Zoves"— Present, indioative^ active, third penam, an* 
golar 

1. In the Imperative omit the tetm, and say thus, " Love thoa"— Imperative uAwe^ 
second person, singular. 

2. In the Infinitive and Fartidples, omit the person and nnmber, and say tfaa^ " Ts 
i0ve"— Present infinitive, active; ** Jjoving'*^TreBmd participle^ aotiye. 

JX* B.r-Tfao pronoun prefixed is bo pait of Um verb, hot helps to jhflv itapiii^ 
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MB aad onmbec Tbe ETudliarictf (or sigfu) «re ziot taken ieparatdy. but alwajn 
-with the verb : so that the two words, and sometmiea three, as in the futore-perfMt 
indicative, are parsed together as one word ; thas» " Has loved" — the present-per- 
fect, indicative, active, third peraon, singular. 

He loves. We have loved. He loved. They had lovecl. 

Y^ou shall love. They may have loved. We might love. 

Love thou. To love. You had gone. They will go. To 

have gonB. We will wiite. They may write. They should 

go. He has fallen. You had given. We might have gone. 

James has written. Robert loves to write. To write is 

useful. Writing is useful. Having written. We gave. 

They have given. You will give. 

EXERCISE UI. 
THE , OBJECTIVE CASE. 
498. A truisitive verb, In the active voice, tells what itf tnbject does to some 
other person or thing. That person or thmg is the Qfeet of the verb, and is in the 
elective case. Thus, *' He loves ns," love$ is a transitive verb, m the active voioe^ 
and teQs as what its snbject, he, does to us. Us then is its o1>ject, «nd is in the 
ol^ective case. See also (320). 

1. In the following exercise, tell which words are verbs, and why ; whether 
tranfdtive or intransitive, and why ; what is the snbject, and why ; and if transitive, 
what is their object, and why. 

2. Conjugate the verbs, and tell their tense, mood, voice, person, and nnmber; 
thus, ** Loves** — ^Verb, transitive, regnlar — ^love, loved, loved — ^in the present, 
indicative, active, third person, singolar. 

He loves us. I will love him. Good boya study their 
lessons. Children love play. God created the worid. Re- 
member thy Creator. Do good to all men. Forgive your 
enemies. He that giveth to the poor (201) lendeth to the 
Lord. You should study gi*ammar. We should read the 
best books. Bad books injure the character. War makes 
rogues, and peace hangs them. Children, obey your pa- 
rents. A good cause makes a strong arm. Show mercy, 
and thou shalt find it. Time flies. Evil communications 
connipt good manners. Punctuality begets confidence. Co- 
lumbus discovered America. 

EXERCISE IV. 
PARSING. 

In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order *, the no«n, as directed (182) , 
fliA article, as directed (194) ; the ai^-MTdveb as dwocted (325) ; the pronom^ as 
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dinofeBd (t53) ; and the yexh, u diiected (491 or 496). Or, more fally, u in oeca 
«ioDal eaEereiw (492 or 497), thus :— 

•* Loves^* — a verb, because it expresses an act, viz., of he, 

transitive, because it has an object, tis. 

regular — ^its past tense and past participle end in e^ ; 
conjugated, love, loved, loved. 

present, because the act takes place in present dine 

indicative — ^it declares the fact simply. 

third person — ^its subject he is spoken of, 

singular — ^it asserts of but one- 

Negative.form of the Verb. 

499. The verb is made to deny, by placing the word n«t after the 
fiimple form ; as, " Thou lovest not ;" and between the auxiliary and 
the verb in the compound form ; as, " I do not love." When two 
auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them ; as, ** I would hot 
have loved." 

500. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first ; as, 
«* Not to'love"— " Not loving." 

SOL The simple form is seldom used vdth the negative. In the present and 
past tenses, the compoond or emphatic form is more common. The following 
■ynopsig will show the manner of nong the negative : — 

INDICATrVB MOOD. 



Present. 1. 


I do .not love. 


2. Thou dost not love, &c. 


Pres.-Per. 1. 


I have not loved. 


2. Thou hast not love^, Sec 


Past. 1. 


I did not love. 


2. Thou didst not love, &c. 


Past-Per. 1. 


I had not loved. 


2. Thou hadst not loved, &c. 


Future. 1. 


I will not love. 


2. Thou wilt not love, &c. 


Fut.-Per. 1. 


I shall not have 


2. Thou shalt not have loved 




loved. 


&c. 




POTENTIAL MOOD, 


Present. 1. 


I can not love. 


2. Thou canst not love, &c. 


Pres.-Per. 1. 


I may not have 


2. Thou mayst not have loved, 




loved. 


&c. 


Past. 1. 


I might not love. 


2. Thou mightst not love, &c, 


Past-Per. 1. 


I might not have 


2. Thou mightst not have loved. 


* 


loved. 


dec. 



SUBJUNCTIVK MOOD (487). 

Present. I. JjTI do not love. 2. ^thou do not love, &o* 
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IMPBRATIVB MOOD. 
Singtdar, PlurdL 

2. Love not, or do not thou love. 2. Love not, or do not ye love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. Not to love. Perfect. Not to have love 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESEirr. Not loving. Past. Not loved. 

Perfect. Not having loved. 

Interrogative form of the Verb. 

502. The verb is made to ask a question by placing the nomina 
tive or subject after the simple form; as, **Lovest thou?" and 
between the auxiliary and the verb in the compound forms; as, 
** Do I love ?" When there are two auxiliaries, the nominative is 
placed between them ; as, ** Shall I have loved ?" 

503. The subjunctive, imperative, infimtive, and participles, can 
not have the interrogative, form. 

504. The gimple fonn of the verb \a seldom vnd intemgatrrdy. The fidkwioB 
.lynopmi will Anorv how the Terb is pat into the interrpgatiye fi>nn>— 

INDICATIVB MOOD. , 

Present. 1. Do I love? 2. Dost thou love? &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. Have I loved? 2. Hast thou loved? &c. 

Past. 1. Did I love ? 2. Didst thou love ? &c. 

Past-Per. 1. Had I loved? 2. Hadst thou loved ? &c. 

Future. 1. Shall I love ? 2. Wilt thou love ? &c. 

Fut.-Per. 1. Shall I have loved? 2. Wilt thou have loved ? &c. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. May I love ? 2. Canst thou love ? &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. May I have loved? 2. Canst thou have loved? &c. 
Past. 1. Might I love ? 2. Couldst thou love? &c. 

Past-Per. 1. Might I have 2. Couldst thou have loved? 

loved ? &c. 

505. Interrogative sentences are made negative by placing tihe 
negative either before or after the nominative ; as, ** Do I not love V^ 
M, ** Do not I love?" 
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EXERCISES. 

1. loflecC the rtnh in the negative form. 

t. loflect the indicttive, and potential, in dieioterrogative form. . .^, 

3. Change the exerciaes (p. 89) into the negative form, and writejthem oat. 

4. Cbmnge the examplea in the indicttlTe and the potential into the interrogs- 
thre form, and write them oat 

Progressive form of the Active Voice. 

506. The PRooRkssivE form of the verb is inflected by prefixing 
the verb to he, through all its moods and tenses, to the present par 
ticiple; thus — 

Present. 1. I am writing. 2. Thou art writing, &c. 

Pre8.-Per.1. I have been writing. 2. Thou hast been writing, &c. 
Past. 1. I was writings 2. Thou wast writing, dec 

Past-Peb. I. I had been writing. 2. Tho« hadst been writing, 5cc. 
Future. 1. I shall be writing. 2. Thou shalt be writing, See, 
Fut.-Per. 1. I shall or will have 2. Thou shalt cr wilt have baen 
been writing. writing, ta. 

Kon.— Yerbs which in the common fi>nn imply eonHmumee, da not 
usuallj admit the progressive form ; thua^ ** I am loving^ (if properX woold 
mean nothing more than *'I love." 

EXERCISES* 

1. Change the following verhe from the simple into the progreaiive fonn»— 
He writes. They read. Thou teachest. We have learned. 

He bad written. They go. You will build I ran. John 
has done it. We taught. He stands. He stood. They 
will stand. They may read. We cai» sew. You should 
study. We might have read. 

2. Change the following, from the progresaive into the simple form »— 

We are writing. They were singing. They have been 
riding. We might be walking. I may have been sleeping. 
They are coming. Thou art teaching. They have been 
eating. He has been moving. We have been defending. 

3. Parse these verhi^ in the progressive form ; thus, -We are ^riiing"-'**am 
writing" is a verb, transitive, irregular— «7n<e, wrote, writtenr^in the presenti 
indicative, active, first pefion, plural, progressive form. 

4. Change the exerases. No. S, into the negative form; tfana^ ** W^ sre not 
writing"— into the interrogative form ; as, " Are we writhig ?'*— into the negativia* 
faiterrogative form; as, •' Are we not writing?'' or, ** Are not we writbgr 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
507. The Passive voice is inflected by adding the 
past participle to the verb " to 6c," as an auxiliary, through 
all its moods and tenses, thus (486) : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present^ Am loved. Pcut, Was loved. Ptut pariidple^ Loved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thon art loved. 2. You are loved. 

' 3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
y Sign, have. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been lorhL 

2. Thou hast been loved 2. Yon have been loved* 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was loved. 1 . We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were Joved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign, had. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. 
8. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved* 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs, shallf iciU. — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou shalt be loved. 2. You shall be loved. 

3. He shall be loved. 3. They shall be loved. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, shall have, foiU Aove.-— Inflect with eadu 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt have been loved. 2. You shall have been loved. 

3. He shall have been loved. 3. They shall have been loved* 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can, muU. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular. PluraL 

L I may be loved, 1. We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 2. You may be loved. 

3. He may be loved.' 3. They may be loved. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signal may lutvef can have, * mutt Aaiie.«-InflecC with each. 

1. I may have been loved. 1. We may have been loved. 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. 2. You may have been loved* 

3. He may have been loved. 3. They may have been loved 

PAST TENSE. 
Signs, might, could, would, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be loved. 2. You might be loved. 

3. He might be lOved. 3. They might be loved. 

PAST-PERPECT TENSE. 

Signs, might have, emild have, would have, thould Aa«e.— Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been loved 

3. He might have been loved. 3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If f I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

FAST TENSE. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert or were loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

* Can have is not used in affirmative sentences. 

t The oonjonctions, }/, though, lest, unless, &c., do not form part of the sabioiw* 
tive mood, bat are placed before it to express a condition or oontingeiicy (388) 
The pnpil may go over the indicative, as a subjunctive, with one or oiMr of daese 
eonjnnctions preuxed. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singtdar, PhiraL 

2. Be thou loyed. 2. Be ye or you loved. ' 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To be loved. Perfect, To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being loved. Past, Loved. Perfect, Having been loved. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

508. The passive voice, in the finite moods, properly affirms of 
tLe subject the receiving of the act performed by the actor ; and in 
all tenses, except the present, expresses passively precisely the same 
thing that is expressed by the same tense in the active voice: thus, 
"Caesar conquered Gaul," and " Gaul was conquered by C»sar," ex- 
press the same thing. 

509. The present-paadve haa a somewhat different meamng in diflcreot verba. 
In some, it represents the act as now m prepress — ^in others, as now completed. 
In the former, it expresses passively the present oontinnanoe of the action, just as 
the present active does. Thas, "James loves Eobcrt," and "Robert is loved by 
James," express precisely the same thing. In the latter, the present pasmve 
expresses not the continuance, but the resnlt of the act now finished, as a predi- 
cate of the sabject ; as, " The honse is butU" The act of building is here iepre> 
sented, not as continuing, bnt completed, and the resttU of the act express^ by 
** built" is predicated of " house." 

510. In aU such verbs, the idea expressed by the present-passive diflfers from 
that expressed by the preaent-acdve; the latter expressing a continuing, the fot^ 
mer a completed act. A continuing act, in this dass of verbs, can be expressed 
passively only when the participle in ing has a passive as well aa an active 
sense (456). 

511. There is no passive form corresponding to the progressive form in the ao 
tive voice, except where the participle in ing is used passively : as, " The house 
i» building " The form introduced within the last fifty years, and now beginning 
to be defended by one or two grammarians, viz., " The house is being built," oagbl 
to be regarded only as a dnmsy solecism. On this whde subject, see App. V 

EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 
EXERCISE I. 
Inflect the following verbs in the same mannex as in the passive voice »— 

Present. Past Past participle* 

Am commended, was commended, commended* 

Am taught, was taught, taught. 

Am told, was told, toldL 

Am placed, was placed, placed. 
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EXERCISE II. 

1. In the following exercise, tell the tetisef tnood, voice^ number, and fierwn, and 
always in this order, viz. : " Is loved'' — present indicative, passive, third persou, 
■inff^'ar. 

2. In the imperative, omit die tense, and say thus: *' Be ye loved," imperative^ 
paaiive, second person, pIuraL 

3 In the inHoitive and participles, omit the person and number, and say thos •' 
* To be loved," present infinitive, passive. ** Being loved," present participle, 
sive. 



They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art loved ; it is 
loved ; she was loved ; he has been loved ; you have been 
loved ; I have been loved ;' thou hadst been loved ; we shall 
be loved ; thou wilt be loved ; they will be loved ; I shall 
have been loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayst be loved ; she must be loved ; 

they might be loved ; ye would be loved ; they should be 

loved ; I could be loved ; thou mayst have been loved ; it may 

have been loved ; you might have been loved ; if I be loved ; 

thou wert loved ; we be loved ; they be loved. Be thou loved ; 

be ye loved ; you be loved. To be loved ; loved ; having 

been loved j to have been loved ; being loved. 

4. Pot the abofve eKeicues, first in the negative form, and then, in the indicathre 
and Uie potential mood, in the interrogative fivnn, as directed (499 and 502). 

EXERCISE III. 

Change the exercises (page 69) into the passive form. Write them oat, and 
Uien parse tiiem ; thus, ** We ai« loved by him," &c. Put each example in the 
fiagtUwe (bm, and those in the indicative or potential, in the interrogative form, aa 
directed (499 and 502). 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

512. An Irregular verb is one that does not forin its 
past tense in the indicative active, and its past participle, 
by adding ed to the present 

513. %* The following list comprises neariy afl the irregolar meibi Id the fai» 
goage. Those oonjagated regolarly, as weQ as bregolariy, are marked with an Ri 
Tliose in Udlie* are obsolete, or obsolescent, and now but little osed : — 
Present, Past, Past participle. 

A.bide abode abode 

A.m was been 

'i.nse arose arisen 
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PresenL 


Past. 


Past partidpU. 


Awake 


awoke, R. 


awldied 


Bake 


baked 


baked, hakm 


Bear, to hnngforik 


bore, hare 


bom 


Bear, to carry 


bore, bare 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent(R. 


bent, R. 


Bereave 


bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bid, bade 


bidden, bid 


Bind, un^ 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken, hroke 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Biing 


brought 


brought 


Build, re- 


built, R. 


built, R. 


Bam 


burnt, R. 


burnt, R. * 


Burst 


ourst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catcli 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere 


cleaved, dave 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


cleft, clave 


cleft, R, cloven 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


CTlothe 


clad, R. 


clad, R. 


Come, he- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, R. 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare, tockaUenge^ uR. dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt. 


dealt, K 


Dig 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, mw- un- 


did 


done 


Drftw 


drew 


drawn 
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Piesent, 


Past. 


Dream 


dreamt, R. 


Drink 


drank 


Drive 


drove 


DweU 


dwelt, R. 


Eat 


ate, eat 


Fall, ht- 


fell 


Feed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


Fight 


fongbt 


Find 


found 


Flee 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


Forbear 


forbore 


Forget 


forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


Freeze 


froze 


Get, he'^T- 


got, gat 


Gild 


gilt, R. 


Gird, he- en- 


girt, R. 


Give, for- mis- 


gave 


Go, undeV' 


went 


Grave, en^ B 


graved 


Grind 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


Hang 


hung 


Have 


had 


Hear 


heard 


Heave 


hove, R. 


Hew 


hewed 


Hide 


hid 


Hit 


hit 


Hold, he- with- 


held 


Hart 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt, R. 


Knit 


knit, R. 


Know 


knew 



Past partkipU 

dreamt, R. 

drank, drunk 

driven 

dwelt, R. 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forborne 

forgotten, forgot 

forsaken 

fr^^en 

gotten, got 

gilt, R. 

girt, R> 

given 

gone 

graven, graved 

ground 

grown 

hung* 

had 

heard 

hoven, R, 

hewn, R. 

hidden, hid 

hit 

held, holden 

hurt 

kept 

knelt, R. 

knic, knitted 

known 



^ Hangt to take awsy life by hanging, 10 regoJar , as, <« The robber wa* hanged. 
Irot till} gawn was hung' up." 
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Preseni 


Past. 


Lade, to load • 


laded 


Lay 


laid 


Lead, mis- 


led 


Leave 


left 


Lend 


lent 


Let 


let 


Lie, to reotine 


lay 


Light 


lighted, lit 


Lose 


lost 


Make 


made 


Mean 


meant 


Meet 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


Pay, r«j. 


paid 


Pen, to enclose 


pent, B. 


Put 


put 


Quit 


quit, R. 


Read 


readf 


Rend 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode, rid 


Ring 


rang, rang 


Rise, o- 


rose 


Rive 


rived 


Rot 


rotted 


Run 


ran, run 


Saw 


sawed 


Say 


s^d 


See 


saw 


Seek 


sought 


Seethe 


seethed* sod 


Sell 


sold 


Send 


sent 


Set, he- 


set 


Shake 


shook 


Shape, mis 


shaped 


Shave 


shaved 


Shear 


sheared 



Past participle, 

laden 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain, lien 

lighted, lit 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mown, R« 

paid 

pent, R. 

put 

quit, R* 

readf 

rent 

rid 

ridden, nd 

rung 

risen 

riven, R. 

rotten, R* 

run 

sawn, R* 

said 

seen 

sought 

seethed, sodden 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 

shapen, R. 

shaven, R. 

shorn, R. 



* Ladfl^ iodiptiM regolar. 



i TroDfoaao^d r§d. 
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Prenni, 


PasL 


Past parHeipU 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, R. 


shone, E. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show 


showed 


shown, R 


Shrink 


shrunk, shrafik 


shrdnk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang, sang 


sung 


Smk 


sank, sank 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 




Sleep 


slept 


slept 


SUde 


sUd 


slidden, slid 


Sling 


dung, slang 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


SHt 


sUt 


slit, slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow, to scatter 


sowed 


sown, R. 


Speak, hC' 


spoke, spake 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt, R. 


spelt, R. 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin 


spun, span 


spun 


Spit, U- 


spit, spat 


spit 


Split 


split 


split 


Spread, be- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


Stand, vnih'^ ta. 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stride, &«- 


strode, strid 


stridden, stiid 


Strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


sttove 


striven 


Strew,* be- 


strewed 


strewed, strewn 


• strew and ikew are 
ooonoed. 


now giTingway to tirow modthow, as tb^ are pro 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past participle. 


Strow, be- 


strowed 


strowed, strown 


Swear 


swore, sware 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, R. 


sweat, R. 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen, R. 


Swim 


swam or swum 


swnm 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take. be-. A"^. 


took 


taken 


Teach, mis- r«- 


taught 


teught 


Tear, 


tore, tare 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think, be- 


• thought 


thought 


Thrive 


thrived, throve 


thriven, R. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Wet 


wet, R. 


wet, R. 


Whet 


whet, R, 


whet, R. 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound, R. 


wound 


Work 


wrought, R. 


wrought, R. 


Wring 


wrung, R. 


wrung 


Write 


Wrote 


written 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

514. A Defective verb is one in which some of the 
parts are wanting. The following list comprises the most 
important. They are irregular, and chiefly auxiliary : — 



Present. 


Past. Present. 


Past. 


Can 


could Shall 


should 


May 

Must 


might . Will 
Wis 


would 
wist 


Ought 
Quoth 


Wit, ) 
quoth Wot > 
/mperaftr«— Beware. 


wot 
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515. Ought, originally the past tense of owe, is now used to sig- 
nify present duty, and must, to denote present obligation or necessity. 
When they refer to past time, a change is made in the infinidve 
with which they are joined ; thus, Present — *» These things ye ought 
to do ;" Past — " These things ye ought to have done:^ (426 and 430.) 

516. Will, as an auxiliary, has wilt, and shall has shalt, in the 
second person singular. They are both without inflection in the 
third person singular. WUl, as a principal verb, is regular. 

517. Wis, wist, which signifies, to know, to imagine, is now obso • 
lete. WU, of the same meaning and origin, is now used only in the 
infinitive, in the phrase, ** to toit,** that is, namely. 

518. Beioare (properly be and ware, or wary) is now used only in 
the imperative, and sometimes after an auxiliary ; as, '' Beware of 
him"—" We should beware." 

519. Quoth, to say, to speak, is used only in ludicrous language ; 
its nominative always comes after the verb, and it has no variation 
for person, number, or tense ; as, ** Quoth he" — *♦ Quoth they" dec 

To defective verbs also properly belong — 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

520. Impersonal verbs are those which assert the exist- 
ence of some action or state, but refer it to no particular 
subject. They are always in the third person singular, and 
in English are preceded by the pronoun it; as, " It rains]'* 
— " It Jvails''—'' It behooves,'' 'Slc. 

521. To this class of words belong the expressions, methinks, me* 
ilwught ; meseems, meseemed ; sometimes used for, ** It seems to me" 
— •* It appears to me," &c. 

522. The pronoun it preceding the impersonal verb as its subject, 
is the substitute of some unknown and general, or well-known 
cause, the action of which is expressed by the verb, but which can 
not, or need not, itself be named (246-5). 

EXERCISES. 

I. Conjagate the following irregular verba (485 and 513), stating why they are 
called irregalar; also, which are traiuntive and which are intransitive and why 
(320-1):— 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, arise, catch, 
bereave, am, burst, dravr, drink, fly, flee, fall, get, give, go, 
feol, forsake, grow, have hear, hide, keep, know, lose, pay, 
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ride, ring, shake, run,' seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide, smite^ 
speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, tear. 

2. Take the first three transitive verbs of the preceding list; conjugate and 
nflcct them tlirough all their moods and tenses in the active, and in the passive 
voice. 

EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDING PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1. In the following exercises, parse the several words ; viz., the 
nouns as directed (182) — articles as (194) — adjectives as (225) — ^pro- 
nonns as (253) — and verbs as (491 and 496). 

[The words in Italics are prepositions, and the nouns or pronouns 
following them are in the objective case.] 

The wind shakes the trees. The apples fell to the ground. 
God created all things. The heavens are the work of his 
hands. Alexander the Great conquered many countries. 
The sun shines. The fields are covered with grain. The 
crops are excellent. The rivers i*un into the sea. A good 
man shows pity to the poor (201). The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning q/" wisdom. Remember thy Creator in the 
days qfthj youth. Time flies. All things come to an end. 
A bad man can not be happy. Redeem time. Do good to 
all men. Truth is mighty. 

2. Forni a list of ten nouns; say sometliing^ respocting^ cadi ; and parse the sen- 
• tenccs BO formed, as above. 



ADVERBS. 

523. An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or another adierb, to modify it, or to denote some cir- 
cumstance respecting it; as, "Ann speaks distiticthj; she 
is remarkably diligent, and reads very corrcctlyy 

524. An adverb is generally equivalent to a modifying phrase, or adjunct of tivs 
word to which it is joined. Thus, in the preceding example, " distinctly" mearji, 
in a distinct manner', ** remarkably," in a remarkable decree. So, "now*' 
means, at this time ; ** then** at that time. Sec. Hence, adverbs and adverbial 
adjuncts are often used indiscriminately in modifying verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

535. On the same principle that an adverb modifies another adverb, it sometimed 
also modifies an adjunct, a phrase, or a sentence ; as, ** I met your brother far 
from hom^*—" He will be here soon ajler midrda^*^" We shall go IHHXM. 
ATELY €^ter the mail arrives" 
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526. A few adverbs are sometimes used as adjuncts of nouns and 
pionouns ; as, ** I only [that is, /, and no one else] am escaped alone 
to tell thee." — ** The women also were present," that is, the women 
a« wdl as the others — in addition to the others. 

The adverbs used in this way are such as the following : Chiefly, 
particularly, especially, entirely, altogether, solely, only, merely, 
partly, also, likewise, too, &c. 

627. An adjunct, without the word to which it belongs, is called 
en adverbial phrase ; as, in short, in vain, in general, at most, at 
least, at aU, on high. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

528. Adverbs have been divided into various classes, 
according to their signification. The chief of these are 
the following : — 

1. Adverbs of Manner; sa, justly, bravely, softly, &c. 

2. Of Place ; as, here, there, where — hitJier, thence. Sec. 

3. Of Tifne ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, &c. 

4. Of Direction ; as, upward, dovmward, forioard. Sec. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, doubtless, 6cc. 

6. Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, nowise, &c. 

7. Of Interrogation ; as, how? why? when f where? whither? 6Cc. 

8. Of Comparison ; as, jnore, most, less, as, so, thus, &c. 

9. Of Q^antity ; as, much, some, little, enough, sufficiently, 6cc. 
10. Of Order ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, next, &c. 

529. TTieret oommonly used as an advert) of place, ia often osed as an introdue- 
tory expletive to the verbs to be, to come, to appear, and some others, when the 
subject, m dedaratoiy sentexxxs, follows the verb ; as, " There is no donbt of the 
^t" — *' There came to the beach a poor exile of Erm"— " There appears to be a 
mistake somewhere." Sometimes, when the subject goes before, it is placed 
between the subject and the verb ; as, *" A mistake there is." In all soch cases, 
there is a mere expletive. It adds nothing to the sense, bat still it enables to vary 
the form of expression, and to soften the abmptness which would otherwise 
exist This will appear by omitting it in any of the above examples. 

Then docs not always refer to time, but it is used to indicate a certain circum- 
stance, or a case supposed ; as, " If you will f^o, <A«it,[that is, in tliat case] say so.' 

Now is sometimes used without reference to time, merely to indicate the transi- 
tion from one sentence to another; as, ** Not this man, but Banibbas. Now Ba^ 
abbas was a robber." 

530. The words, to-day, to-mght, to-morrom, yesterday, used as adjuncts, may 
, be called adverbs of time, or they may be regarded as nouns in the objective case, 

without the governing word (828). 

531. In oompariflOD% as and so, in iho antecedent clause, are usually rockniK'd 
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ttavcrfos, becaiue tliey modify an adjective or another adverb. The correspoudlng 
a* and 90^ sometimes called conjanctions, are properly adverbs also, because 
resolvable into an adjunct (524) ; thus, " It is as high cu heaven/' that is, It is high 
in the degree in which heaven is high. — " So far tu I know," that is, far to tA« 
extent to which I know. 

532. So is often osed as the representative of a preceding word, phrase, or sen- 
tence, in order to prevent its repetition ; as, " To make men happy, and to keep 
them so** — " France is highly cultivated — England more so" — ** James is in good 
health, John is not so" — *' I believed that you would succeed^ and I told yon so" 

533. ThereforCt wherefore, also, sometimes called conjanctions, are more prop* 
criy adverbs, becansp used for the adjuncts, /or this reason^for which reason, in 
addition (524). 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

534. A Conjunctive Adverb is one that stands for two adjuncts, 
one of wHich contains a relative pronoun, and the other, its antece- 
dent ; thus, " I will see you when you come." Here, when is equiv- 
alent to, at the time at which ; the first part, ** at the time^''^ modifies 
•*ti7iW *««," and the second, "af which," modifies **com«." Again, 
♦* I know not how it is done." Here how is equivalent to the manner 
in which. The first part, " the manner," is the object of ^''know" 
and the second, " in which," is the adjunct of ** is done," In a 
similar way, where may be resolved into, the place in which ; 
whither, vaXjOithe place to which, &c. 

These adverbs perform a doable office; they modify two different words, and 
connect the claases to which they belong. They are, when, where, while, whither, 
whence. They are also ased interrogatively, both directly and indirectly. Thoa 
used, they are not conjanctive ; as, ** When [that is, at what time\ will yoa come?" 
— " Thoa knowest not whence {from what place] it cometh, and whither [to whui 
place] it goeth." 

FORMATION AND DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

535. Adverbs are formed and derived from other words in varioas ways: — 

1. A few adverbs are primitive, or derived from no other words in tlie language, 
as, yes, no, not, here, there now; then, &c. 

S. Many adverbs of qaality or manner, are derived from adjectives by adding ly ; 
as diligent, diligently; happy, happily (57) : or by changing le into ly; as, aM*> 
ably ; simple, simply » Bat adverbs are seldom formed from adjectives in ly, the 
adjanct being oscd in preference. Thas, we would not say, " He acted mMrdily," 
bat, " in a manly manner," or, " like a man." Still we have Holily, wilily, and 
some othtR^ 

3. Many compound adverbs are formed by combinmg words together, so as of 
two or more words forming an adjunct, to make one compound term ; as, indeed, 
hereby, thereby, wherewith, therefoi-e, wheresoever, nevertheless, tec. 

4. Some nouns and other words are converted into adverbs by prefixing a, sig* , 
nifying, at, in, on, &c. ; Ba, abed, ashore, aloft, ahead, astern, aground, apart, 
adrift, afresh, alike, asleep, &o. 
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5. Many words are used sometimes as adverbsi and aometiines as other parti tT 
6pee(;h; thas — 

Much is used — I. As an adverb ; as, " He is muck better." 

2. As an adjective ; as, '* In much wisdom is much grief." 

3. As a noun ; as, ** Wherc much is given, mvrA is reqaired " 
Yesterday is used — 1. As an adverb : as. " He came yesterday " (530). 

2. As a noun ; as, " Yesterdny is past." 
But is used — 1. As an adverb ; as, " Give but one kind word." 

2. As a preposition ; as, " None but the brave." 

3. As a conjunction ; as, " He is poor, but honest." 
What is used — 1. As an interrogative; as, " What is that V 

2. As a relative ; as, *' We speak what we know." 

3. As an adverb ; as, " What [partly] with one thing, and what 

[partly] with another, we had enough to do." 

6. Circomstanoes of time, place, manner, &c., are often expressed by two or 
more words constituting an adverbial phrase (527 and 530} ; as, at lengtht not at 
allt by no means, in vain, in order, lon^ ago, by-and-by, all over, to and fro, for 
ever, &c. Such phrases may be taken together as one word, and parsed as an 
adverb, or separately^ as other words, where it can be done, supplying the ellipsii 
when necessary. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

536. Adverbs of quality, derived from adjectives, and a 
few others, admit of comparison like adjectives ; as, nobly ^ 
more nobly, most nobly ; soon, sooner, soonest. 

The following are compared irregularly ; a&— 
Po8. Comp, Sup. Pos. Comp, Sup 

Badly, or ill, worse, worst. IVIuch, more, most 

Far, farther, farthest. Well, better, best 

Little, less, least. 

PARSING. 

537. An adverb is parsed by stating what part of speech, 
— ^the class to which it belongs — the word which it modi- 
fies — its derivation and comparison, if derived and com- 
pared. Thus : — 

" He speaks /Mcn%." — Fluently, an adverb of manner, and modi- 
Qes ** speaks ;" derived from fluent, and compared tnort fluently, 
most fluently, 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we say, " John runs rapidly,*' what part of speech is John t What is 
runs (314) 7 What is the nse of the word rapidly in that sentence 7 What part 
uf speech are those words which express the manner of doing a thing (528-1) t 
v/hat ptLt of speech, tlv:n, is rapidly? Why 7 Can you Uiink of any othoi 
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words Uitl migbt be ua«d to express tlie manner in which **John runs** t — " SwifU 
ly, slowly, toeU, ill." What part of 8p€>ech are these words ? Suppose you say, 
** John ran yc«^cr</«y" — "John runs now" — "John will run soon'' — what is the 
ase of the words yesterday^ now^ soon? What are words called which express 
a circumstance of time (528-3) ? Then what part of speech are yesterdayt wna, 
soon? Why? 

What other words besides the verb do adverbs modify (523) ? When we say, 
" John is a vay good boy," what word modifies §^ood ? What part of speech is 
good ? Why ? Then what part of speech is very ? Why ? 

If I say, " John reads exceedingly well," what word modifies reads ? Ana. 
Well. Then what part of speech is well ? W by ? What vrord tells nBhcio wiR 
he reads? What word docs exceedingly modify 7 Then what part of speech it 
fc? Why? 

EXERCISES. 

1. Tell to what class the following adverbs belong — whetlKjr primitive or deriva- 
tive — ^if not primitive, how they are formed — compare, if compared : — 

Justly, wisely, happily, beautifully, fashionably, sufRciently, 
thirdly, nearly, almost, perfectly. 

Here, there, anywhere, hither, thither, yes, no, thence, 
somewhere — now, then, to-day, hereafter. 

2. Form sentences, each of which shall contain one of die preceding adverbl. 
Parse as directed (537). 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC 

Parse the following exercises as in " General Exercises." p. 103, and (537): — 
Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday. They came to-day. They will perhaps buy 
some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. She sung 
sweetly. Great men are not always wise. Mary rose up 
hastily. They that have enough may soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. He is a 
very good man. Sooner or later all must die. You read 
too little. They talk too much.* James acted wisely. How 
many lines can you repeat ] You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She 
should not hold her head still. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that is alhirst 
drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, the more 
you will improve. Will you be at home when I come I 
James will sit here, while you stand there. As for this maR, 
w© know not whence he is. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

538. A Preposition is a word which shows the rela 
tion between a noun or pronoun following it, and some 
other word in the sentence ; as, " The love of money.^^ — 
" Come to wc." 

539. Of the words related, that before the preposition is called the 
anUcedent term of the relation, and that which follows it is called 
the subsequent term. This, being governed by the preposition, is 
also called its regimen. 

540. Instead of a noun or pronoun, a preposition may be followed 
by an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentence, used as a substantive ; 
as, " We are about to depart." — »* Honored for having done his duty." 
— " The crime of being a young man." 

541. The preposition and ita regimen united are called the adjunct of the arUece- 
dent term ; and the antecedent term, as related to its adjunct, may be called the 
principal. It is nsaally a fiouiit or pronoun, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb ; 
BS, " The loaters of Jordan."— " //c with the book in his hand." — ^"It is good for 
me." — **Pray for us." — *• He acts consistently with his principles." 

542. The same word not unfreqnently has several adjuncts ; as, •* He went/hwi 
Boston, by railroad, to New York, in eiglU hours" Also the noun or pronoun in 
the adjunct may he limited by one or more adjuncts — the whole forming a com- 
pound adjunct ; as, '• It is consistent with the character of a man of honqr." 
Here, "of honor'' is the adjunct of man ; "of a man of Tionor'* is a compound ad 
jonct of character; and tlie whole, ** with the character of a man of honor," is a 
compound adjunct of consistent, 

543. The preposition is so called because it is usually placed before its regimen, 
as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the sentence may be so inverted 
that the preposition follows its regimen immediately, or at some distance ; as, 
•• Where echo walks the steep hills among."—" Whom did he speak to ?" ' 

544. In the natural order of a sentence, the adjunct follows its principal ; as, " Ho 
withdrew ftfier itupper." It is often convenient, however, to arrange the adjunct 
Bfst\ as, "A/ler itnpper, he withdrew with his friend who had called for him." 
Hera ihe aome flcnie can not be given by placing the adjunct, " after supper," any- 
where elee m the be^tence. 

545, A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS, 

To be got accurately by heart 



About 
Above 
Across 
After 



Along 
Amid ^ 
Amidst ) 
Among 
Amongst 



Around 

At 

Athwart 

Before 

Behind 



Below 
Beneath 
Beside ) 
Besides ) 
Between 
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Betwixt 


In 


Round 


Underneath 


Beyond 


Into 


Save 


Until 


Bat 


Notwithstanding Since 


Unto 


By 


Of 


Through 


Up 


Concerning 


Off 


Throughout 


Upon 


Down 


On 


Till 


With 


During 


Over 


To 


Within 


Except 


Out of 


Touching 


Without 


Excepting 


Past 


Toward 
Towards 




For 


Regarding 




From 


Respecting 


Under 





546. Concerning, excepting", regarding, respecting^ and touching, were origi- 
nally present participles active, of transitive verbs, and as sach required an objeo 
tive case after them (801). They may frequently be so constnied stilL During may 
be regarded as ori^ally the present participle active, of an intransitive verb, hav« 
mg the noun or pronoun in the nominative case absolute (769) ; thosi ** Daring life/' 
means life during, or while life endures. Nottoiihstanding, a compound of not, 
and t^ present participle withstanding, may be explained in the same way. StiU, 
when used as a preposition, the word following must be regarded in the objective 
case (818). 

547. Except, and save were originally imperatives. Out cf may be regarded 
either as two words— an adverb and preposition— or as one word, forming a sort 
of compound preposition. Of tliis character are the following : From fjetween, 
from beyond, from within, from without, over against, and the like. Qff" is, foi 
the most part, an adverb, and means at a distance; as, *' Far qff^.** With' a noun 
or pronoun following, it is a preposition, and means not on, from, &c. ; as, '* Qff^ 
the table." 

548. The prefix a in the sense of at, in, on, &c., seems to have the force of a 
preposition in such expressbns as a reading, a running, a gtnng, a hunting, &c. 
(190), and may be parsed as such. 

549. To, the ngn of the infinitive mood, should not be regarded as a prepodtba, 
but as a sort of verbal prefix belonging to the form of the verb in that part 

550. When a preposition has not an object, it becomes an adverb ; as, '^ He rides 
abou/." But in such phrases as cast up, hold out, fall on,. &c., up, out, on, should 
be considered as a part of the verb to which they are joined, rather than as prepo- 
dtions or adverbs. 

551. Several words in the preceding list are used sometimes as prepos'tions and 
sometimes as other parts of speech ; thus, till, until, after, before, dec, are frequently 
adverbs. But and save, followed by the objective case, are used as prepositions; 
followed by a nominative, as conjunction& For and since are also used as oan- 
juiictions. 

652. All words used as prepositions are followed by an objective 
castt and may by this be distinguished fronj other words. 
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PARSING. 

553. A preposition is parsed by stating what part of 
speech, and between what words it shows the relation ; 
thus, "The waters o/* Jordan." Of is b. preposition, and 
shows the relation between Jordan and waters. 

Here Jordan ia the regimen of the preposition of; of Jordan, is the a4|anct of 
waters : and water* is the principal to which the a^janct belongs. 

554. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

When I say, " The book is on the table," what word shows the relation oihooh 
to the table f What part of speech are words that show the relation between 
nouns or uronoans, and oilier words in the sentence ? Then what part of speech 
is on ? Could tne book be in any other relation to the table than on it ? It might 
be o^tlio table, above tlie table, under tlie table, beside the table, &c. Then what 
part of speech are o^, above, under, fteside 7 Why ? When we say, " They live 
in tlie country," what word shows the relation between country and live ? Then 
what part of speech is in ? 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point out the preposition, and the words between 
which it shows the relation. Name the adjunct and principal. In what sen- 
tences has the principal more than one a^unct ? — ^in what, a compound adjunct? 

He went fix)ra Boston. He went to Washington. Ho 
went from Boston to Washington. We reside in the coun- 
ti'y. All rivers flow into the sea. He gave his book to me. 
He gave [to] me his book. Flowers bloom in summer. In 
summer flowers bloom. He gave part of his dinner to a 
poor man in the street. He was travelling toward Rome 
when we met him at Milan, without a single attendant. Be 
kind one to another. The love of money is the root of all 
evil. Do good to all men. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. For his gallant conduct in rescu- 
ing so many from a watery gi'ave, he was highly honored. 

2. In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order as dhected. p. 103, acd 
No& 537 and 553. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

555. An Interjection is a word used in exclama- 
tions, to express an emotion of the mind ; as, *^ Oh ! what 
a fidi was there !" 
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556. The Interjection is ao called, because it is, as it were, thrown in among 
the words of a sentence, without any grammatical connection with them. Some* 
times it stands ai the begiuuing of a sentence, sometimes in the middle, and some- 
times it stands ajone, as if the emotion were too strong to admit of other words 
being spoken. 

A LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

557. The following is a list of the interjections most commonly 
nsed. They express yarions kinds of emotion, but in so vague ami 
indefinite a way, as not to admit of accurate classification : — 

Ah ! alas ! O ! oh ! ha ! fudge ! tush ! pshaw ! poh ! pugh ! fie ! 
avauut ! ho ! holla ! aha ! hurrah ! huzza ! bravo ! hist ! hush ' 
heigho! heyday! hail! lo! welcome! halloo! adieu! &c. 

558. Also some words belonging to other parts of speech, when nttered in an 
anconnectod and forcible manner, to express emotion, are called inteijcctions ; as^ 
nonsense / strange / wonderful ! shocking ! what i behold ! off I away I hark I 
come I well done I welcome I &c. 

559. O is used to express wishing or exclamation, uid shoold be prefixed only 
(o a noun or pronoun, in a direct address ; as, " O Yirtae ! how amiable tlion art !'' 
Oh is used detached from the word, with a point of exclamation after it, or after 
the next word. It implies an emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise : as, '• OA / 
what a sight is here !" 

PARSING. 

560. An interjection is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, why, and the emotion expressed ; as, " Oh ! what 
a sight is here!" Oh — an interjection, because used as 
an exclamation, and expresses an emotion of pain. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

561. A Conjunction is a word which connects words 
or sentences ; as, ** He and I must go ; hut you may stay." 

562. Here, and connects the words He and I, and Imt connects the sentence^ 
* He and J mnst go", and ," you may stay." 

563. Conjunctions sometunes begin sentences, even after a full period, to show i 
connection between sentences m the general tenor of discourse. See, as exam- 
pies, the first chapter of Genesis. 

564. Conjunctions are divided into two classes : Copu- 
lative and Disjunctive, 
566. Chpulative conjunctions connect things that are tn be consid- 
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ered U»getlier. They are, and, both^ as, because, for, if^ smoe^ 
that. 

566. And is the principal copulative, and connects what follows 
as an addition to that which precedes. The others connect what 
follows a» a condition, supposition, cause, modve, &c. 

567. Both is an antecedent conjunction, related to and. When 
used, it precedes the first of the words or sentences connected by 
and, to make the connection more emphatic. 

568. Disjunctive conjunctions connect things that are to be consid 
ered separately. The leading disjunctives are, or, nor, either, neither, 
than, though, although, yet^ but, except, whether, lest, unless, not- 
withstanding, save, provided, whereas. 

569. Or and nor are the principal disjunctives. Or connects 
words and sentences in such a way as to show that what follows is 
not added to, but is the alternate of, that which precedes. The 
other disjunctives connect what follows as a concession or doubt, or 
as something opposed to what goes before. 

570. Either and neither are antecedent conjunctions, related to ot 
and nor respectively. When used, they precede the first of the 
words or sentences connected by or or nor, to render them more 
emphatic. 

571. Therefore and wherefore, sometimes called oonjanctionfl^ are more proper*/ 
adverbs (533). 

PARSING. 

572. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part ol 
speech, its class, and the words or sentences which it con- 
nects ; as, " He and I must go; but you may stay." 

And — a copulative conjunction, and connects the words He and /. 

But — a disjunctive conjunction, and connects the sentences, " He 
and I must go," and " you may stay." 

673. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

When we say, " John and James stady," what word connects John and James T 
What class of words connects words and sentences? What part of speech is 
and ? In the sentence, " John reads and writes," what does and connect ? What 
does and connect in the followmg phrases, " A red and white rose"-—" A red rose 
and a white rose"—" Well and truly said" ? What conjunction connects the UA- 
bwiBg sentences, " They are happy, because they are good" ? Here the following 
facts may he noticed (946, &c.) : — 

1. When two nouns or pronouns are connected, they are in the same oaae^ and 
in the same oonstrocdoo. 
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Z When two verbs are connected, tfaey have the same sobject; as, " Jame* 
reads and writes." 

3. When two adjectives are connected, they qualify the same noon or praauxm. 

4. When two adverbs are connected, they modify the same word. 

5. When conjanctions connect sentences^ they do not connect individaal wordi 

in the sentence. Thus, " They are happy, because they are good," the 
conjunction does not connect they with theyt nor are with are^ nor happy 
wdth good} but, " They are happy," with "they are good." So also 
when they connect phraises: " He spoke to James and to me" — " Of hinq, 
and through him, and to him, are all things." 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. In the following sentences, point out the conjunctions, and state what words^ 
or sentences, or phrases, they connect Sometimes the order is so inverted, that the 
conjunctive clause stands first 

2. Parse the words in their order. 

Time and tide wait for no raan. The evening and the 
moiTiing were the first day. The memoi-y of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot. If thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. Two and two 
make four. George or John will go. They will succeed 
because they are industiious. Because they are industrious 
they will succeed. Of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness to the flesh. 



PARSING. 

574. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech. 

575. Words may be parsed in two ways : Etymologi" 
cally, and Syntactically. 

1. Etymological parsing consists in staling the parts of 
speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, its uses 
and accidents, its inflection, and changes, and derivation. 

2. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement of 
the relation in which the words stand to each other, and 
the rules according to which they are combined in phrases 
and sentences. 
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3. In the natoral order. Etymological parsing afaoold precede AnatysU, 
becaoBe we can cat analyze a sentence before we have learned the character of 
the words it contains; and Analysis should precede Syntactical parsings because, 
till we know tlie parts und elements of a sentence, we can not understand their 
relations, nor uitelligently combine them into one consistent whole. Still, tlx;se are 
all so mtimately connected and blended together, tliat to do any one of tlicm in the 
best manner, a knowledge of all is necessary. As Etymological parsing has to do 
only with the accidents of words, it matters not whether what is parsed consista 
of words unconnected, or in sentences. But in both Analysis and Syntactical par- 
fdng, not only mast the words constitute a sentence, but that also must be both itUel- 
Ugible and understood: for no one can either analyze or parse Syntactically that 
which he dues not understand. 

ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

576. Words are parsed etymologically in the manner 
directed under each part of speech, viz. : Nouns (1S2) — 
articles (194) — adjectives (225) — pronouns of different 
kinds, viz., personal (253), relative (278), interrogative 
(28G), adjective (313)— verbs (491 and 496)— adverbs 
(537) — prepositions (553) — ^interjections (560) — conjunc- 
tions (572). 

577. For a pupil to be expert and accurate in this exercise, is of much impor- 
tance, in order to pursue with plea.<nire and success the study of Syntax, and to a 
correct understanding of the forms and usages of speech in the English language. 

578. A sentence to be parsed must be intelligible, and it is necessary for the 
pupU, in the first place, to understand it. When he understands a sentence, and 
also the definition of the diiferent parts of speech given in the grammar, he will not 
Ond much diflSculty in ascertaining to which of them each word belongs ; that is, 
which of die words are " names of things," or nouns ; which "qualify the names 
of diings," or, *' aflSrm anything concerning them," that is to say, which words are 
adjectives, and which are verbs. This method will exercise the discriminating 
powers of the pupil better, engage his attention much more, and, on trial, be found 
much more easy and certain, than that of consulting his dictionary on every occa- 
sion — a plan always laborious, often unsatisfactory, and which, instead of leading 
him to exercise his own powers, and depend on his own resources, will lead hhu 
to habits of slavish dependence on the autliorlty of others. 

579. The following general principUs diould be remembered, and steadily kept 
in view in parsing every sentence, viz. : — 

1. Every adjective qualifies or limits a noun or pronoun, expressed 
or understood. 

2. The subject of a verb, that is, the person or thing spoken of, is 
aWfeys in the nominative (except when the verb is in the infiuitiva), 
and is said to be the nominative to the verb. 
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3. Every verb in the indicative, potential, subjunctive, or impera* 
tive mood, has a nominative or subject, expressed or understood. 

4. Every verb in the active voice used transitively, and every 
preposition, is followed by a noun or pronoun in the objective case, or 
by an infinitive mood or clause of a sentence equivalent to it'; and 
every objective case, except as in (828), is governed by an active 
transitive verb, or preposition. 

5. The infinitive mood, for the most part, depends on, or is goT 
emed by, a verb or adjective. 

680. MODEL OF ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

•* The minutest plant or animal, if [it is] attentively examined, 
affords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the 
Omnipotent Hand by which it was created."* 

Previoiu to parsing this sentence, the pupil may be led to understand it better, 
and perceive its parts more distinctly, by attending to sach questions a» the follow- 
ing : What is spoken of in this sentence ? How are plant and animal qualified 7 
What is said of them thus qualified ? How is wonders limited 7 What else ia 
■aid of them 7 Whom do they oblige 7 What do they oblige tw to do 7 How ia 
Aan<2 qualified 7 WhtAhand? &c. 

581. These words may be parsed fully, thus : — 
The .... Definite article, showing that plant and animal are defined. 
mintttest . . An adjective, because it qualifies a noun, plant, &c. 

compared by er and est, or by prefixing more and mosL 

superlative degree— expresses the greatest degree of minateneiW 
compared with others. 
fHond .... A NOUN — the name of an object. 

neuter — ^is without sex. 

nominative, because the subject o^ affords and obliges. 

singular — ^it denotes but one ; plural, plants. 

♦ In parsing nouns, pronouns, and verbs, it is quite unnecessary to repeat the 
words gender^ number, cane, terise, mood, voice. Thus, ^* Father is a noun, mas- 
culine gender, in the nominative <;a«e, singular number** — It is enough, and is both 
neater and briefer, to s&y, " A noun masculine, in the nominative singular." So 
with the verb: instead of sajnng, ** Loves is a verb," &c., "in the present tense, in- 
dicative mood, active voice, third person, singular number," it is sufficient and bet- 
ter to sav, ** In the present indicative, active, third person singular." The conju- 
gating or regular verbs also, wiiliout any detriment, may be omitted, the form of the 



and common, as applied to nouns, may be omitted ; because, whether a noun is 
proper or common, makes no difference in the construction of a senlence : no use 
IS maile of it, nothing depends on it. In like manner, the designation ofpersort^na 
applied to nouns, may be omitted, except when diey are of the first or ecconf^gjpl 
Se undersiiHxI that lliey are always of the third person when not otherwise men- 
doiied. This plan is here adopted and recommended. Still, it is expected tliat 
every teacher will adopt that method which he thinks best. In parsing, economy 
of time, without loss of advantage, is an object of much importance. 
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or A DISJUNCTIVE coNJTjKCTioN— connectBp?an/andiwuf»«^ as alter 

nates. 
animal . . A noun — ^the name of an object 

neuter— considered without sex (125). 

nominative singular, for reasons above. 

if A CONJUNCTION— connects the sentence, **[it is] attentively exm 

inedf" as a condition, to the sentence, "({ffbrds,'^ dec. 
U A PRONOUN — Stands instead of a noon, plant or animtxL 

neuter — it denotes neither male nor female. 

personal — its form indicates its peraon. 

third person — ^it is spoken of. 

singular—it denotes but one. 
M examined A verb — expresses an act 

transitive — expresses an act done to j^ant, &c., represented by U. 

regular — its past tense and past participle end in ed. 
' present — expresses a present act 

indicative — nsed sabjunctively, and expresses a condition. 

passive — ^represents the subject as acted upon. 

third person — ^affirms of its subject spoken o£ 

singular — a£Brms of but one. 
attentively . An adverb — ^modiiies examined; formed from the adjective a^^i/tve 

by adding ly ; compared by prefixing more and most, 
qffbrds ... A verb — ^it expresses an act of its subject, plant or animoL 

transitive — expresses what the subject does to its object, wonderg. 

regular— its past tense and past participle end in ed 

present — expresses a present act 

indicative — declares simply. 

active— repreaenta its subject as actmg. 

third person — affirms of its subject spoken ct 

singular — affirms of but one. 
a Indefinite article— showing that " ^AmMaiul woiufers" 3i uot in- 
definitely as one whole, that is, one thousand, 
thousand . . An adjective — qualifies wonders 

numercUr-^enoXi&B number. 

cardinal— ^enoteB how many ; not compared. 
wonders . . A noun — the name of an object 

«tftt/er— without sex. 

objective — ^the object of affords, 

plural — denotes more than one. 

and Copulative conjunction— connects the succeeding sentence as an 

. addition to the preceding. 
obliges . . . ^^k^as affords. 

us, r . AJFersonal PRONOUN — the substitute ofthespeakerandotlters, an 1 
consequently first person. 

masculine orjfeminine — may denote males or females. 
^^ objective— the object o{ obliges. 

plural~-dGpoteB more than one. 
to admire . A verb— expresses an act. 

transitive — ^bas an object, hand. 

regular— T^M past tense and past participle end in'eii 
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' j>re«en/— expresses an act present at the time referred to in the pre- 
ceding verb, obliges, 
infinitive — withpat limitation of person or number, 
oc^tvtf— represents the subject referred to (395) as acting. It is the 
attribute of us, or has u< fin: its subject 

f^d CopuLATiYE CONJUNCTION— connects to adore as an add<don to to 

admire, 
adore • • . • Same as admire, without the sign (880). 

iAai Demonstrative adjective pronoun— used to point out definitely 

the word hand. 
OmnipoteHi An adjective— qualifies hand ; not oompared, because it does not 

admit of increase. 
hand .... A NOUN — same as wonders, except— 

sin^/ar— denotes one, and is the object a£ admire and adort. 

by A preposition — shows the relation between vox ereotoi andwAttfA 

whuh .... Bjelative pronoun — neuter, in the objective smgular. and refers to 
hand as its antecedent, and is governed by by. 
singular— meajoB but one. 

1/ A PERSONAL pronoun — Stands far plant or animal, same as before. 

was created A verb — expresses an act done by hand, represented by which. 

transitive— expreasei an act done by one person or thing to anothery 

regular — its past tense and past participle end in ed, 

;MM^— expresses an act now past 

tfkitcattve— declares simply. 

/NMnt;e— represents its subject as acted upon. 

iksrd personr—itB subject is spoken of. 

singiUar—af&nnB of one. 

ABBREVIATED MODEL. 

582. The length of time necessary to parse even a few words in 
this way, renders it impracticable to do it often, though occasionally 
it may be profitable. The following brief method will answer every 
purpose : — 
The ...«■• Definite article, belonging to plant and animal, and showing them 

to be limited. 
wuMutest . . Adjective^ supcrtadve degree, qualifying jv^an/, &c 
plant .... A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, subject of affords. 

or A disjunctive conjunction, connecting plant and animal as alternates. 

animal ... A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, wih^t^^^ords. 

if A conjunction, connecting the sentences. ^^^^m 

it Third personal pronoun, neuter, in the nominlMUnguIar, standing 

fer plant or animal, and subject of i« examined. 
u examined A verb transitive, regular, in the present indicative, passive, expiree 

sing what is done to its subject, it, used for platU or animal. ^^ 
attentively . An adverb, modifying examined ; oompared by more and most, 
qffbrds ... A verb transitive, regular, in the present indicative, active, third per 

■on singular, and affirms of fdant or onimaL 
a Indefinite article showing thousand to be faidofin lt e. 
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iXoutand . . A numeral adjective, used to qualify wondert. 

wandfrt . . A noun, neuter, in the objective plural, object ot affords, 

itnd A copulative conjunction ; connects the predicates affords, &c., and 

obliffes. 
obliges ... A verb transitive, regular, in the present indicative, actiye, third per- 
son singular, and aiBrms of plant or animoL 
tts First personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, in the objective plaral, 

object of obligest and subject of to admire, &c. 
to admvre . . A verb transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, active, attribute of 

uSt or object of obliges. 

and A copulative conjunction ; connects to admire and to adore, 

to adore ... A verb transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, active, attribate of 

us, or object o^ obliges. 

that Demonstrative adjective pronoun, definitely pointing cot hand. 

Omnipotent An adjective, qualifying hand; not compared. 

hand .... A noun, neuter, in tlie objective singular, object of adore, 

by A preposition, which shows the relation between was created and 

tohich. 
which .... A relative pronoun, related to hand as its antecedent, objective^ end 

governed by by. 

U^ Third personal pronoun, same as before ; subject of was created, 

was created A verb transitive, regular, in the past indicative, passive, third peraon 

ungolar, and affirms of »^. 



683. EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

1 Two or more adjectives in soooesdon, either with or without a cd^QncUon, 
qualify the same word ; as, 

1. A loise and faithful servant will always study his master's 
interest. 2. A dismal, dense, and portentous cloud overhangs the 
city. 3. A steady, sweet, and cheerful temper affords great delight 
to its possessor. 4. He has bought a fine new coat. ^ 

2. When an adjective precedes two nouns, it generally qualifies them both ; a% 
1. They waited for a^^ time sjid place. 2, I am delighted with 

the sight o|H||^n woods and fields. 3. He displayed great pru- 
dence and^^^^tion. 4. He was a man of great wisdom and 
moderation. ^^^^ 

3. When an ^jective comes after a verb intransitive, it generally qualifies the 
^|ttni native of tliat verb ; m, 

JL. John is loise. 2. They were temperate. 3. The sky is very 
dear. 4. These rivers are deep and rapid. 5. The apples wiU 
soon be ripe. 6. We have been attentive to our lessons. 7. Thea9 
mountains are very high. 
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4. Whatever words the verb " to be" serves to unite, referring to the some things 
mnflt be of the same case ; as, 

1. Alexander is a student, 2. Mary is a beautiful painter. 
3. Hope is the balm of life. 4. Content is a great blessing, envy a 
great curse. 5. Knowledge is power. 6. His meat was locusts and 
wild honey. 7. He was the life of the company. 

Note. — It is necessaiy to the application of this role, that the words connected 
relbr to the same thing. This connexion is often made by other words than th^ 
verb " to be" (601 or 797). 

5. Nouns and pronoans, placed together for the sake of emphasis, or explanation, 
and denoting the same object, are said to be in apposition, and always agree in 
cose; as, 

1. Alexander the coppersmith, was not a friend to the ApostU 
Paid. 2. Hope, the balm of life, is our greatest friend. 3. Thom- 
son, the author of the Seasons, is a delightful poet. 4. Temper- 
ance, the best preserver of health, should be the study of all men. 

Note. — In parsing sach sentences as those above, a relative and a verb may be 
inserted between the words in apposition. Myself, ikyself, himself, &c., often 
Bland at a considerable distance irom the words with which they agree ; as, 

5. Thomas despatched the letter himself. 6. They gathered the 
flowers in the garden themselves. 7. Ann saw the transaction her- 
self, and could not be mistaken. 

6. Myself, thyself, himself, &c., ofl»n form the objectives after active-transitive 
verbs, ^ which the words they represent are the sabjects or nominatives. They 
are in sach cases generally called Reflexive pronouns; as» 

1. I hwct myself, 2. JJc wronged ^imstfZ/', to oblige us. 3. Thej 
will support themselves by their industry. 4. She endeavored to 
show herself ofi' to advantage. 5. We must confine ourselves more 
to our studies. 6. They hurt themselves by their great anxiety. 

7. Adjectives taken as noons, and used in reference to persons, are generally of 
the plural number (201) ; as, 

1. The valiant never taste of death but once. 2. The virtuous 
are generally the most happy. 3. The diligent make most improve- 
ment. 4. The sincere are always esteemed. ^|i»^||e inquisitive 
are generally talkative. 6. The dissipated are tttdSko be pitied. 

8. Nomis and pronouns, taken in the same connexion, most be of the same 
case; afl, 

1. The master taught him and me to write. 2. He and she "<lWe 
schoolfellows. 3. My brother and he are tolerable grammarians. 
4. He gave the book to John and Thomas. 5. I lent my knife and 
pencil to one of the scholars. 
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9. A relative generaCy precedes tlie verb tliat governs it ; as, • 

I. He is a friend wfiom I greatly respect, 2. They whom luxury 
has corrupted, can not relish the simple pleasures of life. 3. The 
books which I bought yesterday,! have not yet received. 4. The 
trees which he planted in the spring have all died. 

10. When both a relative and its antecedent have each a verb belonging to it, 
the relative is commonly the nominadve to the first verb, and the antecedent to the 
second; as, 

1. He who acts wisely deserves praise. 2. He who is a stran- 
ger to industry may possess, but he can not enjoy. 3. They who 
are bom in high stations are not always the most happy. 4. The 
man who is faithfully attached to religion may be relied on with 
confidence. 

11 • What always refers to an antecedent omitted, and may be regarded as 
equivalent to thiU tokicht or the thing tohichi and in parsing may be so resolved. 
It may represent two cases, either both nominative, or both objective ; or, the 
one nominative, and the other objective (266) ; as— 

1. This is precisely what was necessary. 2. What can not be 
prevented, must be endured. 3. We must not delay till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day. 4. Choose what is most fit ; custom 
will make it the most agreeable. 5. Foolish men are more apt to 
consider what they have lost,than what they possess. 6. What he 
gained by diligence, he squandered by extravagance. 

19. fVhoever and whosoever are equivalent to a simple relative, and a general or 
iaddfaute antecedent, and in parsing may be so resolved; thas. whoever:^ any- 
one who* The same Is the case with whatever and whattoever ; whatever =: every- 
thing which; as, 

1. Whoever told such a story, must have been misinformed. 
2. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not be perfectly happy 
in the midst of plenty. 3. Whoever passes his time in idleness, can 
make but little improvement. 4. Whatever gives pain to others, 
deserves not die name of pleasure. 5. Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well. 

Note.- • Whatever is most frequently used, as what sometimes is (277), simply to 
qualify a noon; 4^«^ 

6. Aspire al^jgyrfection, in whatever state of life you may be 
placed. 7. I forget what words he uttered. 8. By what means 
shall we obtain wisdom? 9. By whatever arts we may attract 
afltention, we can secure esteem only by amiable dispositions. 

13. Thongn participles never directly declare, yet they always imply something 
either done or doing ; and are used in reference to some noon or pronoun ; as^ 

1. Admired and applauded^ he became vdn. 2. Having finished 
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oar lessons, we went to play. 3. Proceeding on bis journey, be was 
seized with a dangerous malady. 4. Being engaged at the time of 
my call, he had not a moment to spend with me. 

14. The past participle of a few intransitive verbs is sometimes Joined to the 
»erb *• to be," which gives such verbs a passive appearance ; as, 

1 . I am come, in compliance with your desire. 2. If such max- 
ims and practices prevail, what is become of decency and virtue ? 
3. The old house is fallen down. 4. John is gone to London. 

15. Intransitive verbs are often followed by prepositions, making what are 
nometimes called compoand transitive verbf . The verb and preposition may, in 
such cases, be parsed either together or separately in the active voice. In tlie 
passive voice,tfaey mast be parsed together; as, 

1. He laughed at such folly. 2. They smiled upon us in such a 
way as to inspire courage. 3. He struck at his friend with great 
violence. 4. He was much laughed at for such conduct. 

16. A noun or pronoun is often used with a participle, without being connected 
in grammatical construction with any other words of the sentence. It is then 
called the nominative absolute ; as, 

1. The father being dead, the whole estate came into the hands 
of the eldest son. 2. He destroyed, or won to what may work his 
otter loss, all this will soon follow. 3. Whose gray top shall trem- 
ble, he descending. 

17. To, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the verbs Ind, dare, need, make, 
tee, hear, feel, and let ; and sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, have^ 
ktiaw, &c., in the active voice, but is retained after the same verbs in the 
passive; as, 

1. Let me look at your portrait. 2. He hade me go with him. 
3. I heard him assert the opinion, i. I like to see you behave so 
well. 5. Let him apply to his books, and then he will make 
improvement. 6. Let us make all the haste in our power. 7. I 
saw him ride past at great speed. 8. I have observed some satirists 
use the term. 

18. Verbs connected by conjunctions, are usually in the same mood and tense 
but in tlie compound tenses, the sign is often used with the first only, and under- 
stood with tlie rest; as. ^_^^ 

I. He can neither read nor write. 2. He shall no longer tease 
an.i vex me as he has done. 3. He commanded them that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
father. 4. His diligence should have been commended and rewarded. 

19. Nouns and pronouns are often governed by a preposition understood; aqd 
nouns denoting time, value, weight, or measure, are used to restrict verbs Of 
adjectives, without a governing word (828) ; as, 

1. He gave (to) me a full account of the whole affair. 2. "Will 

6 
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you lend me your knife ? 3. It is not time yet to go home. 4. lie 
returned home at a very inconvenient season. 5. He travelled on 
foot, last summer, as far as London. 6. He was in Paris last month. 

20. The conjunctions than and eu, implying comparison, have the same case 
after them as hcfore them ; and the latter case has the same eonstruction as the 
(brmer; as, 

1. He has more books than my brother (has). 2. Mary is not 
so handsome as her sister (is). 3. They respect Mm more than (they 
respect) us, 4. James is not so diligent as Thomas. 5. They are 
much greater gainers thhn I, by this unexpected event. 

SI. The class of words, or part of speech to which a word belongs, depends often 
on its application ; as, 

1. Calm was the day and the scene delightful. 2. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. 3. To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it. 4. Better is a little with content, than a great deal with 
anxiety. 5. The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries which 
are stealing softly after them.. 6. A little attention will rectify 
some errors. 7. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. 
8. He labored to still the tumult. 9. Still waters are commonly 
deepest. 10. Damp air is unwholesome. 11. Guilt often casts a 
damp over our sprightliest hours. 12. Soft bodies damp the sound 
much more than hard ones. 

22. Dot hrtvct and be^ are principal verbs when used by themselves, bnt aoxHia- . 
ries when connected with other verbs ; as, 

1. He does all in his power to gain esteem. 2. He did his 
utmost to please his friend. 3. We must do nothing that will sully 
our reputation. 4. She has a strong claim to our respect. 5. The 
man who has no sense of religion is little to be trusted. 6. He who 
does the most good has the most pleasure. 7. He is at home. 
8. They are all well there. 

23. An infinitive, a participle ased as a noan, or a member of a sentence, which 
may be called a substaiUive phrase^ is often the nominative to a verb, or tlie objeo> 
live after an active transitive verb or preposition ; as, 

1. Nominative. — 1. To study hard is the best way to improve- 
S. To endure misfortune with resignation is the characteristic of a 
great mind. 3. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, and com- 
fort the distressed, are duties incumbent on all. 4. John's being 
frr»m home occasioned the delay. 5. His having neglected opportu- 
nities of improvement, was the cause of his disgrace. 

2. Objective. — 1. He that knows how to do good and does it not, 
is without excuse. 2. He will regret his having neglected opportn* 
niticfl of improvement when it may be too late. 3. He declared 
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that nothing could give him greater pleasure. 4. Of making many 
books there is no end. 5. You will never repent of having done 
your duty. 

S4. When a substantive phrase is governed by a verb or prepodtion, this regi- 
men does not affect the case of individaal noons or pronouns in that phrase, bat 
leaves them sabject to the infloence of other words within the phrase itsel£ 

If the inHnitive or participle of the verb ** to be," or of a passive verb of naming, 
Ac, is used *m tliis way without a definite subject, the substantive which follows it 
as a predicate is neither the subject of a verb nor is under the regimen of any 
word ; thus, " His beinff an expert dancer does not entitle him to our regard/' 
The phrase, "^ing an expert dancer" is the subject of the verb, " does entitle;" 
but the word "dancer" in that phrase, is neither the subject of any verb, nor 
governed by any word in the sentence. Of this kind are all such expressions as 
the following: " It is an honor to be the author of such a work."—" To be tureiy 
for a stranger is dangerous." — " The atrocious crime of being a young man^ I shall 
attempt neither to palliate nor deny." — Pitt, In all such examples, whether the 
phrase be the subject of a verb, or the object of an active-transitive verb or preposi- 
tion, the noun or pronoun following the verb ** to be," or a passive verb, is properly 
m the predicate-nominative (651 and 799). The words may be parsed separately, 
cr the whole phrase may be parsed as one word. — See App. VI. 

1. He had the honor of being a director for life. 2. By being a 
diligent student, he soon acquired eminence in his profession. 
3. Many benefits result to men from being wise and temperate 
(men). 

25. It often refers to persons, or to an infinitive coming after; as, 

1. It is John that is to bl^e. 2. It was I that wrote theletter. 
3. It is the duty of all to improve. 4. It is the business of every 
man to prepare for death. 5. It was reserved for Newton to dis- 
cover the law of gravitation. 6. It is easy to form good resolutions, 
but difficult to put them in practice. 7. It is incumbent on the 
young to love and honor their parents. 

26. Words^ especially in poetry, are often much transposed ; as, 

1. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 2. On yourself depcmd for 
aid. 3. Happy the man who puts his trust in his Maker. 4. Of 
night the gloom was dark and dense. 

5. Or where the gor^^eous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold. 

6. No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

7. A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

As additional exercises in parsing, sentences from any plain, sim- 
ple, and accurate composition, such as are contained in the reading- 
lessons, may be selected. The exercises under the head of 
"Analysis," page 125, dec, may l>e used for the same purpose. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

584. Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats ol 
the proper arrangement and connexion of words in a sen 
tence. 

585. A SENTENCE is such an assemblage of words as makes com- 
plete sense ; as, " Man is mortal." 

586. A PHRASE is two or more words rightly put together, but not 
making complete sense ; as, »* In truth" — " In a word" — " To say 
the least." 

587. Sentences are of different kinds, according to the nature of 
the thought intended to be expressed. They are — 

1. Declaratory^ or such as declare a thing, as, " God is love." 

2. Interrogatory^ or such as ask a question ; as, " Lovest thou me ?" 

3. Imperative^ or such as express a command ; as, ** Lazarus, come 
forth." 

4. Exclamatory^ or such as contain an exclamation ; as, *' Behold 
how he loved him !" 

588. All sentences are either simple or compouna, 

589. A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation ; as, *' Life 
is short." 

590. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together; as, **Life, which is short, should be well im- 
proved." 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

591. A siBiPLE sentence or proposition consists of two parts — tne 
suhjectj and the predicate. 

592. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

593. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subjeoC 
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i^h. f he word affirm here is to be anderstood as applying to all kinds of sen- 
settoet) — declaratory^ whether aiBrmative or negative, interro^atoryt impcratvH, 
or exclamatory, 

595. The name of the person or thing addressed forms no part of the sentence; 
as, " Lazarus, come forth," 

596. The sabject is commonly, bat not always, a nonn or pronoon (614). In 
imperative sentences, it is always thou, or you, or ye, and is often anderstood; a% 
"Come [thoti] forlL" 

597. The predicate properly consists of two parts — ^the attribute affiimed of the 
subject, and the copula, by which the affirmation is made. 

Thus, in the sentence, ** God is love," God is the sabject, and u Uneia the pred- 
icate, in which love is the attribute, and is, the copala. 

598. The attribute and copula are often expressed by one word, which in that 
case must always be a verb; as, "The fire iMr?w"=" The fire is burning.** 
Hence — 

599. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun^ an adjective^ some- 
times a preposition vnth its case<, or an adverb — also an injimtive, or 
clause of a sentence^ connected with the subject by a copula (621). 
Or it may be a verb, which includes in itself both attribute and cop- 
ula (598). 

600. When a verb does not complete the predicate, bat is used ail a copula only, 
it is called a copulative verb ; when it inclodea both attribate and copala, it li 
called an attrUmtive verb. 

601. The copulative verbs are such sa to be, to become, to seem, to appear; and 
the passives of d^m, style, call, name, consider^ Ice 

602. The verbs to be, to appear, are sometimes also used as attributives; as, 
" There are lions in Africa." — " The stars appear" When so used, and the sab- 
ject is placed after the verb, the sentence is introduced by the word there (529), as 
in the first example. 

EXERCISES* 

1 In the following, point out which are sentences, and why — ^which are phraue 
and why* 

2. In the sentences, which is the subject, and why 7—which is the predicate, 
and why ? Also which predicates are made by copulative verbs, and which by 
attributives f In both, what is the attribute ? 

Snow is white. Ice is cold. Birds fly. Roses blossom. The 
tree is tall. The fields are green,^ Grass grows. To say nothing. 
Man is mortal. God is immortal. Home is sweet. Sweet is home. 
Who is Paul? Has he come ? Will James go? Are you tired? 
At all events. To be sure. There is hope. Time flies. Go in 
peace. Come thou. Come. Fear not. How tall you are ! To 
say the truth. 

3. Of each of the first ten words following, predicate some act Of the next ten, 
pfndicate some Quality, Of the next ton, predicate what each one is. 
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Trees, birds, horses, a sparrow, the stone, the thunder, the wind, 
the clouds, time, he. 

Snow, grass, the sun, the earth, the house, the field, books, she, 
they, James. 

Gold, grass, bread, clouds, wheat, a chair, a horse, a noun. Wash- 
uigton, England, Thames, London. 

4. Analyze each of the sentenoea tfaaa made, aa directed above (2). 

THE SUBJECT. 

603. — ^I. The subject of a proposition is either grammatical ox 
logioal, 

604. The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken of, 
unlifnited by other words. 

605. The logical subject is the person or thing spoken of, together 
with all the words or phrases by which it is limited or defined. 
Thus— 

In the aentenoe, " Eveiy man at hia beat atate ia vanity," the grammatical sab- 
Ject la man ; the logical Ib^ Every man at his best state^ 

606. When the grammatical anbject haa no limiting worda connected with it, 
then the gnunmatical and the logical aabject are the aame ; as, ** Qod U good:* 

EXERCISES. 

1. In each of the ioHowing eentencea, point out the grammatical and the logic- 
al aaliject. 

2. Analyze the sentences by pmnting oat the aabject and the predicate in 
each: — 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness : all her paths are peace. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things that are durable are slow in growth. 
Human knowledge is progressive. A mind open to flattery is always 
In danger. Our knowledge of a future world is imperfect. Time is 
money. Righteousness exalteth a nation. A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. He that despiseth his neighbor, sinneth. He that 
hath mercy on the poor is happy. Do they not err that devise 
evil? 

607. n. — The subject of a proposition is either simple or compound 

608. A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either un- 
limited, or modified as in the preceding exercises. It may be a noun 
or pronoun, an infinitive mood, a participial noun, or a clause of a 
sentence. 

609. A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which belongs but one predicate ; as, *^ James and John are broth« 
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era M— 4* You andloxe friends."—" TSvoand three are five."—" Good 
men and bad men are found in all countries."* 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the fdlowing sentences, state what are the sabjects— what are the pxedi- 
catcfib 

2. State whether the subjects are simple or compound ; limited or unlimited. 
In each simple subject, point out the grammatical subject— the logical subject — and 
say what each meiuis : — 

Paul and Silas sang praises unto God. Peter and John went up 
into the temple. Gold and silver are precious metals. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. Socrates and Plato were Grecian philoso- 
phers. In unity consist the welfare and security of society. Sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth. In the beginning, the 
heavens and the earth were created. 

3. Write predicates to the Mowing compound subjects: — 

James and John. He and she. You and I. The rich and the 
poor. Virtue and vice. Heat and cold. France and Spain. The 
sun and the moon. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

610. A grarnvMLtical subject may be modified, limited, or described, 
\n various ways ; as — 

1. By a noun in apposition — ^that is, a noun added in the same case, finr the sake 

of explanation ; as, " Milton the poet was blind." 

2. By a noun in the possessive case; as, ^'Aaron's rod budded." 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " The works of Nature are beautifuL" 

4. By an adjective word (that is, an article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 

ticiple) : as, " A good name is better than riches." — " Your time is pro- 
cioas." — '*Lost time can not be recovered." 

5. By a relative pronoun and its clause ; as, " He toho does no good, does harm." 

6. By an infinitive mood ; as, " A desire to learn is praiseworthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence ; as, " The fact that he teas a scholar was mani- 

fest." 

8. Each grammatical subject may have several modifications ; as, " Several stars 

of less magnitude, which we had not observed before, now appeared." 

611. Though, for the reason asdgned (192), the article Is not properly a limiting 
word, yet, as it shows that the word is limited or modified in some way, it is here 
ranked among the modifiers (610-4). 

* The subject is here considered as compound, whether the predicate can be 
affirmed of each simple predicate or not Thus we can say, " Good men are found 
in all countries, and bad men are found in all countries ;" but we can not say, *' Two 
are five, and three are five." Still, the preceding examples— gooi men and bad 
men, i*nd ttoo and three — ^are equally considered as ocmpoond sabjects 
they each consist of mure than one object. 
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EXERCISES. 

In the following propositions, point out the grammatical subject — tlie logical— 
and state how the grammatical subject is modiBed : — 

All men are not wise. Tall oaks from little acorns grow. INIil- 
ton's ** Paradise Lost" is a work of great merit. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness. The love of money is the root of all evil. Evil 
( ommunications corrupt good manners. The disposition to do good 
should be cherished. The walls of Babylon were fifteen miles long. 
The opinion that republics are ungrateful is disputed. Socrates the 
philosopher died by poison. Many of the writings of Plato are still 
extant. A desire to excel will stimulate to exertion. The effort to 
succeed will be crowned with success. All things come alike to all. 

Write sentences which have tlie subject modified by a noun in apposition— or in 
the {HHisessive case— or by an adjunct— or by an adjective word — or by an infini- 
live nuod— or by a clause of a sentence. 

■Modification of the modifying words. 

612. Mc lifying or limiting words may themselves be modified : — 

1. A noun ni-Klifying another, may itself be modified in all the ways in which a 

noun as n grammatical subject is modifiud (610). 

2. An adjective, qualifying a noun, may itself be modified :— 

1. By an adjunct ; as, •• Be not weary in welldoing,'' 

2. By an adverb ; as, ** Truly virtuous men often endure reproach." 

3. By an infinitive ; as, " Be swift to k^ar, and slow to speak:* 

3. Again, an adverb may be modified — 

1. By an adjunct ; as, " Agreeably to Nature." 

2. By another adverb ; as, " Yours very sincerely." 

613. A modified grammatical subject, regarded as a complex idea, may itself be 
modified ; as, " The old black horse is dead."—" The j€r«/ two lines are good, the 
two last are bad." Here, old, first, two, each modify already modified subjects, 
viz., black horse, two lines, last f lines J. 

exercises. 

In the following sentences, by what woids are the modifying noons modified 7— 
the ac^ectives 7— the adverbs 7 

Solomon, the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, relates the destruction of the temple. 
That picture is a tolerably good copy of the original. Pride, that 
never-failing vice of fools, is not easily defined. The author of Ju- 
nius's letters is still unknown. Pride and envy are the first two of 
the seven sins — ^gluttony and libidinousness the last two. Truly 
great men ^re far above worldly pride. Few men can be said to be 
truly great in all things. That which is most difficult in perform- 
ance is most praiseworthy in execution. 
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THK SUBJECT AN INFINITIVE, OR CLAUSE, ETC. 

614. The infinitiye mood, with or without a subject, a participial 
noun, or a clause of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 
'* To lie is base." — »* For us to lie is base." — " Lying is base." — 
* That man shotdd lie is base." 

615. When the infinitive, with a sabject in the objective cue (872), is used as 
tlie Rabject of a propoeition, it is introdnced by the partide for^ as in the second 
example. 

fil6. When a clause of a sentence, consisting of a finite verb and its sabject, is 
used as the subject of a proposition, h is introdaced by the conjunctive (i^t, as in 
the last example. 

617. When the infinitive, or a clanse of a sentence, as the snbject, follows the 
verb, the pronoun it precedes it, referring to that subject ; as, *'// is base iJuU men 
should /ic."--"i/ is base to lie.**—"Ii is hzsefor us to li^' (246-4). 

618. The infinitive mood, the participle used as a noun, the infinitive with its 
subject in the objective case, introduced by for, or the clause of a sentence intro- 
duced by that, without modifying terms, may be considered as the grammatical 
subject The same, modified like the verb in the predicate (630), may be consid- 
ered as the logical subject When there are no modifications, the grammatical 
and the logical subject are the same. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point out the subject and the predicate. In modified 
subjects, distinguish the grammatical and logical : — 

To be good is to be happy. To create creatures liable to wants, is 
to render them susceptible of enjoyment. To hear patiently, and to 
answer precisely, are the great perfections of conversation. To speak 
the truth is but a small part of our duty. It is a difficult thing to be. 
idle. It is a wise provision of Providence that inferior animals have 
not the gift of speech. It is not intended that any individual should 
possess ail advantages. That any individual should possess all ad- 
vantages is not intended. For a man who lives under subjection to 
assert his independence, is to be considered arrogant ; to ofier no re^ 
distance, is to endure degradation. 



THE PREDICATE. 

619. — ^I. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical or 
logical. 

620. The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and cop- 
%da (597), not modified by other words. 
631. The attribute, which, together with the copula, forms the predicate, may bo 
I by a noon or pninoim, an adjective, a participle, a preposition wltii its 
6* 
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regiracn, and sometimes an adverb; as, "James is a fdtolar** — "James Js ii/r,"— 
** J^mes is di/ifrent" — " James is learned" — ** James is in ketiUh" — " John is not so." 
622. The attribute is also expressed by an uifinitive, or a dependent daose ; as, 
** To obey is to enjoy.** — '* The day iato be celebrated." — " The order is, tkut we 
vmst ffo.'* 

623. The logical predicate is the grammatical, with all the words 
or phrases that modify it. Thus — 

" Nero was cruel to his subjects.'' — " Was cruel" is the grammaticaU and " wa« 
cruel to his subjects," the logical predicate. Again : •* The Greeks took Troy by 
stratagem."—" Took" is the grammatical, and " took Troy by stratagem" is the 
hgicak predicate. 

624. When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terms con- 
nected with it, the grammatical and the logical predicate are the same ; 
as. " Life is short:'—"' The fire hums:' 

EXERCISES. 

In the foOowing sentences, name the subject and predicate. In each, tell what 
is the grammatical predicate, and what is the logical predicate : — 

Time flies. The summer is past. The fields are covered with 
grain. Great is truth. Columbus discovered America. America 
was discovered by Columbus. A free press is the beginning of a 
free government. All governments should be founded on love. It 
is religion that gives order and liberty to the world. 

625. — ^11. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or con^ 
pound, 

626. A simple predicate ascribes to its subject but one attribute , 
as, " Life is short:'^'' Time flies:' 

627. A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates affirmed of one subject ; as, ** Cssar came^ and saw, and oem- 
quered:' — " Truth is great^ and toill prevail:' 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate. State whether the 
predicate is simple or compound. Distinguish the grammatical and logical : — 

Man is mortal. Wisdom is the principal thing. God is good and 
merciful. Honesty is praised and neglected. The heart is the best 
and the worst part of man. The use of travel is to widen the sphere 
of observation, and to enable us to examine and judge of things for 
ourselves. Avarice is a mean and cowardly vice. Talent is strength 
and subtlety of mind. Genius is mental inspiration and delicacy of 
feeling. Talent is the lion and the serpent — ^genius is the eagle and 
the dove. 
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MODIFICATIONS OP THE PREDICATE. 

628. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in dliferent ways. 

629. When the attribute in tlie grammatical predicate is a noan, it is modified^ 

1. By a noon or pronoun, limiting or describing the attribute ; as, " He is John 

the Baptist" — *' He is»w^ friend." — " He is m2f father's friend." 
8. By an adjective or participle, limiting the attribute ; as, " Solomon was a viae 
king." — " It is a bird singing:* 

630. When the grammatical predicate is an attributive verb, it ia modified — 

L By a noun or pronoun in tlie objective case, as the object of the attribativo 
verb ; n«, " John reads Homer." — ** I have heard him:* 

2. By an advcrfj ; as, " John reads well" 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " They live in London" 

4. By an infinitive ; as, " Boys love to pl**^" 

5. By a dependent clause ; as, " Plato tauglit that the soul is immortal.* 

631. An infinitive or participle may be modified in all respects as the verb in tlie 
predicate (630). 

632. A modifying clause, if a dependent proposition, may be modified in both its 
subject and predicate as other propositions. 

C33. AU other modifying words may themselves be modified, as similar wradfl 
are when modifying the subject (610). 
634. Several modifications are sometimes connected with the same predicate. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name Ac subject and predicate — distinguish the gram- 
matical and logical predicate — ^show in what way the grammatical subject is mod- 
ified in the logical. 

According to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his 
flames in the ocean. Sincerity and truth form the basis of every 
virtue. The coach will leave the city in the morning at sunrise. 
The Spartan youth were accustomed to go barefoot. The atrocious 
crime of being a young man I shall attempt neither to palliate nor 
deny. Trusting in God implies a belief in him. His pretence was, 
that the storm prevented his attendance. His intention was to 
destroy the fleet. Time flies rapidly. I confess that I am in fault. 
William has determined to go. I wish that he may succeed in his 
enterprise. They said, ** Thou hast saved our lives." 

In the above, show in which sentences, and by what words, the modifiers of the 
predicate, arc themselves modified — in which the predicate has more than one 
modifier. „„^ 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 



I^te 



635. A Compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences or propositions (590) connected together; as, "If time is 
money, wasting it must be prodigality." 

636. The propositions which make up a compound sentence am 
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called, memberit or elatues. In the preceding oompound Rentcncc, 
the members are, ** Time is money,*' and '' wasting it must be prod- 
igality." 

IXDBPENDBNT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

637. The clauses of a compound sentence are either independent 
or dependent ; sometimes called co-ordinate and subordinate. 

638. An independent clause is one that makes complete sense by 
itself. 

t>39. A dependent clause is one that makes complete sense only in 
connexion with another clause. 

Thno, *< We left when the son let;" " We left," U an independent claofle; it 
makes aense by itself; "when the san set," is a dependent claoae; it doea not 
make complete sense onless joined with the other danse. 

640. The dependent clause may often stand first; as, " When the son set, we 
left." 

641. All the danses of a sentence may be independent ; one of them always 
mu$e be independent 

649. The clause on which another depends is called the leading clause ; its sub- 
ject, the leading subject ; and its predicate, the ZbtMitn^ predicate. JBut this leading 
danse itself may be dependent on another, which is a leading dause to it. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, state which are Mimjtle, and whidi are compound 
in the oomponnd sentences point out the members or danses : — 

Ignorance moves our pity, and that modifies our aversion. If w^ 
have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect. The 
poor is hated even of his own neighbor, but the rich hath many 
friends. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people. Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The slothful 
man saith, ** There is a lion in the way." When the righteous are 
in authority, the people rejoice. 

In the preceding simple sentences and members, point out the subject and prsdi- 
cat& with their respective modificationB— state what clauses are independent, what 
dependent 

CONNEXION OF CLAUSES. 

643. Clauses of the same kind, that is, independent or dependent, 
are connected by such conjunctions as and^ or, nor, htU, yeU and 
the like ; as, •• The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
arc not saved." 
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644. In sQch sentences the connective is often omitted, and generally when the 
sentence anudsts of more than t^o members^ it is omitted in all except the last, as 
b the above example. 

645. The members of a compound sentence, containing one or 
more dependent clauses, are usually connected by relatives, conjunc- 
tions, or adverbs ; thus. 

Relative — " That which can not he cured must be endured.'* 
Conjunction, — ** The miser lives poor, that he may die rich. 
Adverb. — ** We shall go when the cars go." 
In the first sentence, the rdeUive not only stands as the sabject of " can not ht 

cnredy" but also connects its clause with the leading clause ; that connects the 

clauses in the second example ; and wkent in the third. 

646. When a clause connected by that can be regarded either as the subject or 
tlie object of the verb in the leading clause, it is in construction equivalent to a sub- 
stantive, and the vsrhole may be regarded as a ample sentence, though in form 
really compound. Thus, in the sentence, " That men should lie it base,*' there are 
two clauses connected by that, constituting, <^' course, a compound sentence, and 
yet tlie dependent clause, *' Thai men should lie," is really the subject of is, and 
equivalent to a noun. Thus viewed, the whole may be regarded as a simple sen- 
tence. So also, when the dependent clause is the object of the leading verb ; as 
" / said that ye are gods ;*' and also when either subject or predicate is modified 
by a relative clause. 

647. The connecting word is sometimes omitt^ ; as, " This is the book I lost ; 
I suppose you found it," for, " This is the book which I lost: I suppose thcU yoo 
found it" 

EXERCISES. 

In*the following compound sentences, state which contain only independent 
clauses, and which contain dependent ones — point out the dependent clauses, and 
show on what leading clauses they depend — ^name the connecting words — state 
which may also be regarded as simple sentences (646). 

The weather was fine and the roads were excellent, but we were 
unfortunate in our companions. It is said that the Atlantic is three 
thousand miles broad. While the bridegroom tarried they all slum- 
bered. As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wan 
dereth from his place. Beauty attracts admiration, as honor 
[attracts] applause. Talent is environed with many perils, and 
beauty, [is environed] with many weaknesses. If v/e aim at 
nothing, we shall certainly achieve nothing. Time is ever advan- 
cing, but leaves behind it the traces of its flight. This we know 
that our future depends on our present. Books which save the trou- 
ble of thinking are in great demand. n After the new world had been 
discovered, Ferdinand made a decree that no lawyers shoul j embark 
thither. That is best which is most rational. When I was a child, 
I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
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things. I will come again and receive you to myself, that where 1 
am there ye may be also. 
In tlie following sentences, what connecting words are omitted T 
Pay me that thou owest. It is said he can not pay his dehts. 
Tliere is no doubt he is a man of integrity. I am sure we can nevei 
accomplish this without assistance. That is all you know. All you 
can find is yours. Could we have foreseen this difficulty, we might 
have avoided it. I soon perceiv^ I had still the j)ower of motion. 
The author dreads the critic; the miser, the thief; the criminal, the 
judge. 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

648. A compound sentence may sometimes be converted mto a 
»imple one, by abridging its dependent clause. 

649. A dej>endcnt clause is frequently abridged by omitting the 
connecting word, and changing the verb of the predicate into a par- 
ticiple or infinitive. 

650. The participle in tlie abridged clause will then stand eitlier with its sub- 
stantive in the case absolute (769), or as a modifier of the leading subject. Thus, 
Absolute — "When the boys have iinisiied their lessons, we will play;" abridged, 
" The boys having finislied their lessons, we will play." As a modifier — " When 
we have finished our lessons w^e will play ;" abridged, " Having finished our les- 
sons we will play." Passively and absolutely — " When our work is finished wo 
will play ;" abridged, " Our work being finished, we will play." 

651. When the attribute, in the dependent clause, condsts of a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case after tlie verb as a copula, it remains in the same <^^ in 
the abridged form; thus, " That he is ajvdffe is of no consequence;" abridged, 
•' His being a judge b of no consequence." — ** I was not aware that he was a 
judge ;" abridged, " 1 was not aware of his being & judge*' (799). 

653. The diSerenoe between these two modes of expression is this : In the full 
form, the idea contained in the dependent clause is affirmed ; in the abridged form, 
it is assumed. 

653. When the dependent claa<ie is the object of the verb in the leading clause, 
it may often be changed for the infinitive with a subject; as, ' I know that he is a 
iicholar ;" abridged, " I know him to be 9. scholar." 

654. When, in such cases, the subject of the dependent clause is the same as tlie 
subject of the principal, it is omitted in the abridged form ; as, " I wished that 1 
might go ;" abridged, " I wished to go." 

655. When the subject of the dependent clause, connected by w'kat, tohieh, whom, 
where, when, how, and the like, and relating to something yet future, is tlie same 
as that of the independent one, it is sometimes abridged by retaining the connecting 
word, and omitting the subject before the infinitive ; as, " I know not what / shail 
do;'' abridged, " I know not what to do." In this way are to te analyzed and 
explainecKsnch phrases as, " Where to go," "when to read," ** how to do," " whom 
to tend," &c, 

^56. A du|K}ndent clause may often be abridged by subsdtating an eqoivaleot 
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qualifying word, or an adjunct ; as, •' The man wko is honest will be respected ;" 
abridged. " The honest man will be respocttjd." — " When the sun, set we returned ;" 
abridged, " At sunset we returned " " 

657. Several dependent clauses may be variously connected with the same lead* 
ing clause, and abridged in the same manner as above; as, ** When they arrived 
at the station, they were informed that the cars had passed, an hour before ;" 
abridged, *' Having arrived [or, onuuriving] at the station, they were informed of 
the can having passed an hour before." 

EXERCISES. 

1 Abridge such propositions in the preceding exercises as can be abridged. 

2. Extend the foUowing abridged simple sentences into compound sentences. 

Having doubled Cape Horn, we sailed in a direct course for Cali- 
lamia. What to do I know not. No one can tell us where to go, 
or how to do. The war being at an end, the troops were c'isbanded. 
At the close of navigation, many will be at a loss where to go. The 
industrious and capable need fear no want. A good name is the 
richest possession we have while living, and the best legacy we leave 
behind us when dead. Of his having been successful, we have full 
assurance. Of his being successful now there is reason to doubt* 
We hold these principles to be self-evident. 

658. DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 

State whether the sentence is simple or compound. 

If simple, name the logical subject, and the logical predicate. 

Name the grammatical subject. 

Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical'. 
Show by what modifying words, if any, each modifying word is 

modified. 
Name the grammatical predicate. 
Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical. 
Show by what modifying words or phrases, if any, each modify • 

ing word is modified. 
If compound, mention the members or clauses. 
State whether they are independent or dependent. 
Show how the members are connected. 
Analyze each member as a simple sentence, by showing its sab. 

ject, predicate, &c., as above. 
In analyzing sentences, it will be necessary always to sapply TK'ords left ont by 
eOipsis, and to supply the antecedent to the relative tchat, and the compound rela- 
tives, fohoener^ whosoever, whatever, whatsoever; making also the change which fa 
oeooasary In the relatives themsdveiv when the antecedent k sapplied (266). 
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659. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

1. •* God is good." 

This la a simple sentenoe, bocanse it oontaiiu a subject and a predicate. 

God is the logical subject, because it is that of which the quality is affinned- 

h good is the logical predicate, because it alBims a quality of its subject /« ii 
the verb or copula, and good is the attribute. 

In this sentence, the grammatical subject and predicate are the same aa die logi- 
cal, because they are not modified by other words (606 and 624). 

Or, more briefly, thus, 

The logical subject is God, 

The logical predicate is u good^ in which m is the verb or copula, and good Um 
attribute. 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as tlie logical 

2. *• The sun and moon stood still." 

This is a simple sentence, witli a compound subject 

The logical subject is The tun and moon. 

The logical predicate is stood still. 

The granomadcal subject is sun and moon, compound, and connected by and, 

both modified by the (711). 
The grammatical predicate is Hood, modified by stUl, an adverb, expreoring 

manner, 

3. •• The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 
This is a simple sentence. 

The logical subject is The fear of the Lord. 

The logical predicate \ais ike beginning of wisdom. 

The grammatical subject is/ear. It is limited by the adjunct, of the Lord, and 

shown to be limited by the article the (611). 
The grammatical predicate is is beginning, in which m is the verb or copula, 

and beginning the attribute. It is limited by the adjunct, of wisdomf and 

shown to be limited by the. 

4. •* A good man does what [= that which] is right, from principle." 
This IS a compound sentence, containing one leadmg, and one dependent cUuMe^ 

connected by which. 

The independent clause is A good man does that from principle. 

The dependent clause is which i$ right, and is restxictive of that in die leading 
clause, the antecedent to which, the connecting word. 

In the first or leading clause— 

The logical subject is A good man. 

The logical predicate is does that from principle. 

The grammatical predicate is man, qualified by good, and shown %o be indefinite 
by a. 

The grammatical predicate is does, modified by its object, thai, and the a^Jtux'^ 
from principle; ^&a< is modified by the roladvB dauso. 
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In tiie second, or dependent clanse — 

The logical subject is which. It also connects its clause with the antecedent that^ 

and restricts it 
The logical predicate is u rightt in which is is the verb or copula, and right ii 

the attribute. 
The granunatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical 

5. " There is nothing which all mankind venerate and admire so 

much as simple truth.' 

Tliis is a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two 
dependent clauses. 
. The independent clause is There is nothing. 

The first dependent clause is which all mankind venerate and admire so muck, 
connected to the preceding by which. 

The second dependent clause, connected by a< to the preceding, as its leading 
member, is, [they venerate and admire] sim^e truth. 
In theirs/, or independent proposition — 
The logical subject is nothing = not any thing. 
The logical predicate is is. 
The grammatical subjoct and predicate are the same as the logical. There is an 

introductory expletive, used in such sentences when the subject follows the verb 
In the second proposition, dependent on the first — 
The logical subject is all mankind. 

The logical predicate is venerate and admire which so much. 
The grammatical subject is mankind^ modified by all. 
The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire^ compound, connected by 

and, and modified by their object, which, which also connects its clause with 

its antecedent, thing, for the purpose of restricting it, and by the adverbial 

phrase, so much. 
In the third proposition, connected with the second by as — 
The logical subject is they, understood (for all mankind). 
The logical predicate is venerate and admire simpie truth. 
The grammatical subject is they, or the same as in the preceding clause. 
The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire understood, modified by 

their object, truth, and that is qualified by the adjective, simple. 

6. •* Conversation makes a man wax wiser than himself, and that 
more by an hour's discourse than by a day's meditation." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two independent clauses, connected 
by and, each of which has its own dependent clause. 

The first independent clause is Conversation makes a man [/o] wax reiser Its 
dependent clause is himself [is], connected by than. 

The second independent clause is [it does] that more by an hour's discourse 
Its dependent clause is [it doe.^] by a day's meditation, connected by than 

(The words supplied are included in brackets.) 

In the first independent clause — 

The logical subject w conversation. 

The logical predicate is makes a man [to] wax wiser* 

The granmiatical subject is the same as the logical 
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Tbe grmnmatioal predicate is makes, modified by its object, maitt whidi k alfo 
tile subject of tbe verb to wax (87 2). It is shown to be used indefinitely by a, 
and is qualified by the predicative adjective wiser, 

(n the clause dependeut on tbe preceding, and connected by than — 

The logical subject is himself (in the nominative). 

The logical predicate is is (understood). 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

In the second independent proposition connected to the first by and-' 

The logical subject is it understood (for conversation). 

The logical predicate is [does] th^it more by an hour's discourse. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logicaL 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood). It is modified by its olgect, 
ihaif representing the phrase makes a man wax wiser ; also by the adverb 
morCf and the adjunct by discourse ; and discourse is limited by kour^s, whidi 
again is shown to be indefinite by the article an. 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than — 

The logical subject is it (conversation J understood. 

The logical predicate is [does] by a day's meditation. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood, as before), modified by die ad- 
junct by meditation — meditation is limited by day's, and that is shown to be 
indefinite by the article a. 

7. ** The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, afibrdf 
a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Onmipo 
tent hand by which it was created." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two do 
pendent clauses. 

The independent clause is The minutest plant or animal affords a thousand 
wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The first dependent clause is [it is] attentively examined, connected as a condi 
tion by if to the leading verbs affords and obliges. 

The second dependent clause is by which it was created, connected also by which 
to hand in order to describe it. 

In the independent clause — 

The logical subject is The minutest plant or animaL 

The logical pcedicate is affords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admin 
and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The grammatical subject is plant and animal, compound ; its parts ore connected 
by ^ as alternates (569), and both modified by minutest (704). 

The grammatical predicate is affords and obliges, compound ; its parts are con- 
nected by and. Affords is modified by its object, wonders, which is limited 
by a thousand. Obliges is modified by its object, vs, the infinitives to admiri 
and to adore, of which u.9 is also the subject, and these infinitives are modified 
by their object, hand, which is qualified and described by Omnipotent, and 
the relative clause by which it was created. The verbs affords and obliges 
are modified also by the conditional clause if [it is] attentively examined 

In tlie first dependent clause^ 

Tlie logical subject is U, referring to plant or amnud. 
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The kgica] predicate is is cdtentwdy examined. 

The grammatical sabject is it. 

The grammatical predicate is is examined. It is modified by the adverb of 

mamier, altenlivdy. 
In the second dependent clause — 
The logical sabject is it^ referring \d plant or animaU 
The logical predicate is was created by which. 
The grammatical sabject is the same as the logical. 
The gnunmatical predicate is was created. It is modified by the adjxmct, by 

wkichf referring to hand, its antecedent 

The preceding process of analysis, which takes np so much room 
on paper, may be accomplished orally with great rapidity. Let this 
be done in the following — 

EXERCISES. 

In the same way, analyze the following sentences: — 

Knowledge is power. Truth is the basis of honor: It is the be- 
ginning of virtue : It liveth and conquereth for ever. Time is a gift 
bestowed on us by the bounty of Heaven. The heart and the tongue 
are the best and the worst parts of man. 

Proficiency in language is a rare accomplishment. 

Praise is more acceptable to the heart than profitable to the mind. 

He who is first to condemn, will often be the last to forgive. 

True religion gives order and beauty to the world, and, after life, 
a better existence. 

A little philosophy carries us away from truth, while a greater 
brings us back to it again. 

What we know is nothing, but what we are ignorant of is immense. 

Cold water is a warm friend, and strong water is a powerful enemy 
to mankind. 

Many men have been obscure in their origin and birth, but great 
and glorious in life and death. 

To hear patiently, and to answer precisely, are the great perfec- 
tions of conversation. 

Books which save the trouble of thinking, and inventions which 
save the labor of working, are in universal demand. 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and orators and counsellors 
to the winds ; for (he said) that the sea would be calm and quiet if 
the winds did not trouble it. 

Some cultivate philosophy in theory, who are imperfect philoso- 
phers in practice ; as others advocate religion, who are nevertheless 
indifferently religious. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

660. Words are arranged in sentences, according to 
certain rules, called the Rules of Syntax'. 

661. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verb and its nominative (or 
subject), expressed or understood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, mast 
have a substantive (109), expressed or understood. 

3. Every nominative or subject has its own verb, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

4. Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive or 
participles) has its own nominative, expressed or understood. 

5. Every possessive case is governed by a noun or substantive 
whose sigliificatio'n it serves to limit. 

G. Every objective case is governed by a transitive Vferb in the 
active voice, or a preposition, or denotes circumstances of ft'wic, vdLue^ 
weighs or laeasure (828). 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, adjective, or noun. 

The exceptions to these general principles will appear in the Rules of S^mta^ 

PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

662. The Rules of Syntax may all be referred to three 
heads, viz., Concord^ or agreement^ Government^ and Posi^ 
tion, 

663. Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

664. Government is the power which one word has 
in determining the mood, tense, or case, of another word. 
The word governed by another word is called its regimen, 

665. Position means the place which a word occupies 
11 relation to other words in a sentence. 

666. In the English language, which has but few inflections, the 
meaning of a. sentence often depends much on the position of the 
words of which it consbts. 
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SUBSTANTIVES IN APPOSITION. 

667. Rule I. — Substantives^ denoting the same person 
r>y thing agree in^ case ; as — 

" Cic€^ : the orator," — «»/ Paul have writtenit." — " We, the peo- 
ple of the United States." — '* Ye woods and wilds,'* — *• This was 
saii to us men.*' — *» The river Thames.'* — '^Jane and Eliza, Mary*8 
cousins,'* — ** The chief of the princeSf A« who defied the enemy/* &c. 
— •* That was related of Dr. West, him who translated Pindar." 

668. The -wofd annexed is said to be in apposition with the other, and is added 
to express some attribute, description, or appellation, belonging to it The words 
so related mast always be in the same member of the sentence — that is,botl) in the 
subject, or both in die predicate. A substantive predicated of another is not in 
apposition with it, though denoting the same thing. 

The substantive in apposition commonly stands last ; Bome^XmeaJirst. . 

669. Two or more words forming one complex name, or a name and a title pre- 
fixed, though really in apposition, are properly inflected and parsed as one word ; 
as, " George Washington!* — " General Washington's tent." In such cases, the 
sign of the possessive is annexed only to the last (848), and sometimes also in other 
oases ; as, " We arrived at our friend Wilson* s plantation." 

For the plural of proper names with tides prefixed, see (161). 

670. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a sentence, and a sentence or 
infinitive mood sometimes in appoidtion with a noun ; as, '* The tceather forbids 
walking, a prohibition hurtful to us both." — " The promise, that he should be the 
heir of the world, was given to Abraham." — " Delightful task, to rear the tender 
thought !" (867). 

671. A plural term is sometimes used in apposition after two or more substan- 
tives singular, to combine and give them emphasis i as, " Time,'labor, nwn/ey, all 
were lost." Sometimes the same substantive is repeated for the sak^ of emphasis ; 
as, " Cisterns, broken cisterns." 

672. Distributive words are sometimes put in apposition with a plural substan- 
tive ; as, " They went each of them on his way. ' — ** They all went, some one way, 
and some another." In the construction of a sentence, the distributive^word is 
sometimes omitted; as, "They [interrogative pronouns] do not relate [each] to a 
pieceding noun." 

673. Of this character are such expressions as the foUowing: ** They stood in 
each other's way" — that is, they stood each in the other's way. — *• They love one 
another'* — that is, tliey love, one (loves) an other (311). 

674. A substantive is sometimes connected with another in a sort of apposition 
l^ the word eis, meaning in the condition of in tJte capacity of; thus, •• Cicero, as 
an orator, was bold — as a soldier, he was timid." But here— the reverse of the 
former case (669)— the substantive in apposition widi another in the possessive case, 
or with a possessive pronoun, is without the sign, while the other has it ; as, " John's 
reputation as an author was great — his fame as an artist still greater." 

675. In designating time and place, instead of a noun in apposition, a propositiaB 
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with its caw is often used ; aa, " The monih of AuguttT—'' The UaU cf OiioJ*- 
« The eily of New York." 

Throughout the exercises in syntax — fiist, correct the 
errors ; secondly, analyze orally the sentences so corrected ; 
thirdly, parse any word etymologically ; and last, parse 
syntactically the word or words to which the rule refers. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following aentences, what worda are in appoaition, and to what ? Id 
what caae do they agree 7 Give the rale : — 

Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity. Byron the 
poet, the only son of Captain John Byron, was bom in 1788. Colo- 
ridge, a remarkable man, and rich imaginative poet, was the friend 
of Wordsworth. My brother William's estate has been sold. 
" And on the palace floor, alifeleas corse ahe layJ*' 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Aa the nominative and the objective caae in noana are alike in English, there Is 
DO liability to error onder this rule, except in the case of prononua. 

Please give that book to my brother Willi^, he who stands by 
the window. The gentleman has arrived, him whom I mentioned 
before. Do you speak so to me, I who have so often befriended yoa T 
I speak of Virgil, he who wrote the -ffineid. 



AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

676. Rule II. — 1. An adjective or participle qvalifies 
the substantive to which it belongs ; as, " A good man." 

2. Adjectives denoting one, qualify nouns in t/ie singvr 
lar: adjectivm denoting more than one, qualify nouns in 
the plural; as, " This man." — " These men."—" Six feet.'' 

677. Adjectives denoting one are the ordinals Jlrst^ second^ thirds 
&c. (206), last — this^ that — on«, each, every, either, neither, much, and 
its comparative more — all, denoting quantity, enough, whole. 

678. When any of Iheae is joined with a plural noon, the whole ia regarded as 
one aggregate ; aa, " The first tzro itrceks" — " Every ten miles" — " The laAfour 
Uwis" — " The last days ofsuvimer^' &c. But the verb after sach aubjecta id oaa 
ally plural 

079. In such e^reaaiona^ the cardinal number, if amall, may prBcede the woidt 
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first and last, but not the other ordinals ; an, " The two first week**'—" The four 
last lines" (705-3), meaning the two weeks at the beginning, or preceding all the 
rest — the four lines at the end, or succeeding all the rest, 

680. Two or more adjectives, expressing qualities that belong each to a different 
object of the same name, and that name expressed only with the last, shoold have 
an article before each; as, " The red and the white ro6e"-^that is, two roses, the 
one red and the other white. So " The first and the second page" — " The first and 
the second verse" — " The Old and the New World." It has become common, 
however^ even with good writers, to drop the second article, and change the sin- 
gular into the plnral, to express the same idea : thns. " The first and second pages" 
— '* The first and second verses," &c. This mode of expression, though incorrect 
b itself, is less stifi" and formal than the other. (See A pp. VII.) When adjectives 
denoting one are connected by or, nor, &c., the noun must be singular. 

681. Adjectives denoting mare than one, are all cardinal numbers above one; 
as, itta, three, &.c,—few, many, with its comparative msre — all, denoting number, 
both, several, and erunv. This last b nearly obsolete. 

682. Adjectives without a substantive expressed are often used as nouns ; as, 
" The rich and the poor meet together" (201). This is especially common with all 
adjective pronouns except thd'possesfflve ; as, " Of books, some are good, some are 
bad." — "All things come alike to all" (289). 

683. Adjectives are sometimes used indefinitely after an infinitive or participle, 
without reference to any particular substantive, to express an abstract idea ; aSL 
•* To be good is to be happy," — " Being good is better tlian being great." 

684. When an adjective is a predicate (621), it must quaKfy its substantive in 
the subject ; as, " God is good, he is also^*u«i" — " To do good to others is profitable 
to ourselves."^—" TTiat men should lie, is base" 

665. An adjective in the predicate sometimes qualifies the subject, not considered 
■imply as a substantive, but as a substantive afiected by the action of the connecting 
- verb, which, in that case, may be regarded as a strengthened or modified copula ; 
as, " That type stands lowj'—" TWb fntit tastes bitter."—'' The wind blows cold." 
— " The door is painted green." — "John grows /oW." — " MilJc turns sour." — ** Clay 
bums tchiie." — "Down feels soft." 

686. Adjectives thus used are sometimes, though improperly, called adverbial 
adjectives. As the adverb is sometimes used improperly instead of the adjective in 
fioch expresdons, the distinction efhould be carefhlly marked. Thus— • 
The adverb expresses the manner of the act. 
The adjective expresses the condition, or state of the svbject. 
Hence, when the meaning intended can be expressed by the corresponding ac^unct, 
the adverb should be used ; as, " The stream flows rapidly" (iti a rapid manner). 
Here the adverb rapidly modifies the verb fiows. But when the meaning can be 
expressed nearly by substituting the verb to be or to become as a copula, the adjec- 
five should be used ; as, ** The stream grows [becomes] rapid," This is furt 
illustrated by the following examples, viz. : — 

ADJECTIVES. ADVERBS. 

John grows [becomes] old. John grows rapidly [in a rapid manner]. 

She looks [is] cold. She looks coldly [in a cold manner] on hin. 

He feels [is] warm. He feels warmly [in a warm manner] the insoli. 

The eagle flies [is] high. The eagle flies swiftly [in a 8>vift manner.] 

The apple tastes [is] sweet. Mary ningH sweetly [in a sw^ manner.] 
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• 
667. Adjectives should not be used as adverbs ; thus, ** miseralU 
poor," should be, ** miserablij poor" — ** sings elegatit,^^ should be, 
♦* sings elegantly. ^^ So also, adverbs should not be used as adjec- 
tives ; thus, ** He arrived safely," should be^ *' He arrived safe.^^ 

U88. Thin Icere, tkal thcre^ tfiem books, are vulgarisms, for this, that, those booka 

689. An adjective sometimes qualities an adjective and noun tog^ether as one 
compound terra ; as, •• A mnerable old man"' — " The beU black tea." 

G90. Sometimes an adjective modifies the meaning of auotlier adjective; as, 
•* red hot iron" — '• a bright-red color" 

691. Several adjectives frequently qualify the same substantive; as, *' A large, 
strong, black, horse." 

This, that — these, tliose, 

692. Wlien two or more objects are contrasted, this refers to tho 
last-mentioned, that to the first ; as, ** Virtue and vice are opposite 
qualities ; that ennobles the mind, this debases it." 

693. Former and loiter are used in the same way (304). So edso the one^ the 
other, referring to words in the sing^ar. 

694. When no contrast is expressed, ihis refers to things near,or juat mentioned, 
and th4U to things more remote, or formerly mentioned. 

OONSTRUCTION OF COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

695. When one object is compared with one other of the same 
class, or with more than one »f a different class, individually, or in 
the aggregate, the comparative is used ; as, ** James is the weaker 
of the two" — " He is taller than his father" — " He is taller than 
any of his brothers." 

696. Sometimes howrever, when two objects of the same class are compared* 
the superlative is used, being thought to bo less stiff and formal ; as, ** James la the 
weakest of the two." ' 

697. When one object is compared with more than one of the 
same class, the superlative is used, and commonly has the prefixed 
(713) ; as, ** John is the tallest amongst us" — " He is the best scholar 
in a class of ten" — *» He is the most diligent of them all." 

698. In the use of the comparative and superlative, when more than two objecta 
are compared, the following distinction shoald be carefully observed, viz. : — 

699. When the comparative is used, the latter term of comparison most always 
Grclude he former; thus, " Eve was fairer than any of her daughters." — ** Russia 
w larger than any ofJier country in Europe." — " China has a greater population 
than any nation uf Europe," or, " tiian any o/W nation on the gldte." Thus used, 
the comparative requires thnn after it (963-2). 

700. When the superlative is used, the latter term of comparison must always 
include the former ; as, " Russia is the largest country in Europe." — " China has 
the greatest population of any nation on the globe." 

701. Double comparatives and superlatives are improper ; thtUi 
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" James is more taller than John" — omit more — ** He is the most 
wisest of the three"*— omit most* 

703. The double comparative lesser, however, is sanctioned by goi A aathurity; 
an. " Lesser Asia" — " Every leaser thing." — N. Y. Review. — *' Like lesser streams. ' 
— doleridge. 

703. Adjectives, not admitting comparison (223), sfaonld not be compared, nor con- 
nected with comparative words, such as «o, tM, and thd^like. Thus, more univer- 
•a/, so universalt as universal, should be more general, so general, as general; 
anti so of similar words. 

POSITION OP ADJECTIVES- 

704. An adjective is commonly placed before its substantive ; as, 
** A good man" — ** A virtuous woman." 

1. Adjectives should be placed as near as possible to their substantives, and so 
that it may be certain to what noun they belong; thus, " A new pair of shoes" — 
"A fine field of corn"— *'A good glass of wine." should be, "A pair of new 
slioes" — *• A field of fine com" — " A glass of good wine" — because the adjectives 
qualify shoes, com, wine, and not pair, Jield, glass. When ambiguity can not 
otherwise be avoided, the use of the hyphen might be resorted to with advantage ; 
thus, ** A good-man's coat" — " A good man's-coat." 

S. When an adjective qualifies two or more substantives, connected by and, it Is 
usually expressed before the first, and understood to the rest ; as, '* A man of great 
wisdom and moderation.*' 

8. It has b«6n disputed whether the numeralB, two, ihreei, four^ ioo., ihonid be 
placed be/ore the words ^r«< and last, or ci/ter them, when used to indicate the be- 
ginning and the end of a serlea On this point, with small numbers, usage is nearly 
equally divided, and as the matter now stands, in some eases the one form seems to be 
preferable, and in some, the other. In this constrnction, as in some others where no 
impropriety is involved, euphony and tasto seem to govern. This much is certain — 
neither form can be Justly condemned, on the ground of either authority or propriety. 
-See App. VIIL 

705. An adjective is placed after its substantive— 

1. Generally when it qualifies a pronoun; as, **We saw hlm/aint and tosary."^ 

2. When other words depend on the acQective; as, "A man sick of the palsy^— 

*' A pole ten feet long.^ 

8. When the qaality results from the action expressed by a verb ; as, '* Extravagance 
makes a man poor'^—** Virtue makes a poor man happy."" 

4. When the adjective is predicated of the substantive ; a^ " God is ffood"-^*" We are 
happy^—'^ffe toko is ffood is happy^^ffe looks /eebU'^—'* lb play is 
pleasant"—'* That he should/ail is strange.^ 

70ft. In many cases, the adjective may stand either before or after its substan- 
tive, and sometimes — especially in poetry, and in connexion with an infinitive or • 
participle—at a considerable distance from it In all these, the variety is so great 
that no rules can provide for them. Care, however, should be taken to place the 
adjective where Its relation to the substantive will be clear and natural, and i^ 
meaning effective. 

1 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
Goirect tbe exron in the foUowing senteiioes, and give a reason &r the dumgos — 
These kind of books can hardly be got. I have not been franc 
home this ten days. We walked two mile in half an hour. 1 
ordered six ton of coal, and these makes the third that has been 
delivered. This lak« is six fathom deep. The garden wall is five 
rod long ; I measured it with a ten-foot pole. Twenty heads of 
cattle passed along the road. It is said that a fleet of six sails has 
jnst entered the bay. That three pair of gloves cost twelve shilling, 
—(159-2) A man who is prudent and industrious, will, by that 
means, increase his fortune. Charles formed expensive habits, and 
by those means became poor. If you are fond of those sort of thingt 
you may have them. — (680) There was a blot on the first or sec- 
ond pages. The first and second verse are better than the third and 
fourth. 

(687) Come quick and do not hinder us. Time passes swift, 
though it appears to move slow. We got home safely before dark, 
and found our friends sitting comfortably around the fire. The boat 
glides smooth over the lake. Magnesia feels smoothly. Open the 
door widely. The door is painted greenly. 

(688) Hand me that there pen, for this here one is worse than all 
Them books were sold for a lesser price than they cost. 

(692) ** For beast and bird ; 
These to their grassy oonch, those to their nests, repair." 

** Night's shadows hence, from thence the morning's shine ; 
That bright, this dark, this earthly, that divine." 

(694) That very subject which we are now discussing is stiB 
Involved in mystery. This vessel, of which you spoke yesterday, 
sailed in the evening. 

(69S-700) That merchant is the wealthiest of all his neighbors. 
China has a greater population than any nation on earth. That ship 
is larger than any of its class. There is more gold in California than 
in any part of North America. The birds of Brazil are more beau- 
tiful than any in South America. Philadelphia is the most regular 
of any city in Europe. Israel loved Joseph more than aU hia 
children. Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

(701, 702) A more worthier man you can not find. The nightin 

' gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. A worser evil yet 

awaits us. The rumor has not spread so universally as we supposed, 

Draw that line more perpendicular. This figure is a more perfect 

circle than that is. lie is far from being so perfect as ho thinks he is. 
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THE ARTICLE AND ITS NOUN. 

707. Rule III. — 1. The article a or xs is put be/are 
common nouns in the singular number, when used indefi- 
nitely ; as, " A man" — " An apple ;" that is. " any 
man" — "any apple." 

2. The article the is put before common nouns, either 
singular or plural, when used definitely; as, " The sun 
rises"—" The city of New York." 

[See Etymology of the Article 183.] 

708. A common notm, in the singular number, without an article 
or limiting word, is usually taken in its widest sense ; as, ** Man is 
mortal" — »* Anger is a short madness." 

709. The is sometimes used befiire a singular lunm, to paiticnlarue a species or 
class, without specifying any individual under it: as, M« oak, the rose, the hone, 
the raven, meaning not any particular oak, rose, horse, or raven, but the daaa^ 
so called, in a general sense. In such cases, whether the noun is used to denote a 
class or an individual, can be determined only by the ueoee, as in the following 
examples : " The- oak produces acorns" — " The oak was strack by lightning."*- 
" The horse is a noble animal" — " The horse ran away." — •' The lion shall eat 
straw like the ox^*—"* The lion tore the ox m pieces." — ** The nighl jb the time for 
lepose" — *' The night was dark." 

710. Every article belongs to a noun, expressed or understood, 
except as in (714 and 715). 

711. When several nouns are combined in the same construction, the article is 
commonly exprep^ed with the first, and understood with the rest; as, ** The men, 
women, and children, are expected." But when emphasis, or a different form of 
the article, is required, the article is prefixed to each ; as, " The men, the womeiv 
and the children, are expected" — '* A horse and an ass." 

712. But when severd nouns in the same construction are di^unctively con- 
nected, the article most be repeated ; as, " The men, or the women, or the chUdren, 
are expected." ' 

713. The is commonly put before an adjective used as a noun ; as, '* The righi' 
eous is more excellent than his neighbor." Also before adjectives in the superla. 
tive degree, when comparison is implied (213) ; as, " GoM is the most pzecious of 
the metals." But when comparison is not implied, the 8uper!ative is either without 
an article, or has a or an preceding it ; as, '* ^ most excellent man." 

714. The is sometimes pat inteiisiveiy befiire adjectives and adverbs in the com- 
parative degree ; as, " The higher the mountain, the colder its top" — " The faster 
be goes, 1h;e sooner he stops." Thus used, it performs the function of an ndvtrh, 

71.5. An adjective placed after its noun as an epithet, comraonly has the anicle 
Ike before it; as, " Alexander the GreaJC'—^ Charles the Fifth:* This may be 
oonsidcrcd as inverted for " The great Alexander," " The fifth Charles;" or, hX 
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tS^peSa, Cat ** AlexaiMTer, the great [oonqneror]/' " Chazlei, the fifth [eaoaperar of the 
name]." 

716. AoranU aometiincs pat hefore the adjectives^r, hundred, thowxand, fol- 
lowed by a plaral noon ; w^"A few men" — " A hundred acres" — " A ihounand 
orilea." In aacb cases, the adjective and noan may be conaiderRd as a compound 
term, expressing one aggregate, and having the construction of a collective noon 
(790). Or the a4Joctive may be regarded as a collective noun (207), and the nouo 
(blkm'Uig governed by of, understood ; as, " ^ few [of] men" — ** A hundred [of] 
acres," &C. This is evidently the oonstraction of larger numbers ; thus, we never 
say, ** A million dollara," but. ** A million of dollars." 

717. When two or more adjectives belong to the same noun, the article of the 
noun is put with the first adjective, but not with the rest ; as, " ^ red and tphUe 
rose," that is, one rose, partly red and partly tchite. But, 

718. When two or more adjectives belong each to a different otiject of the sane 
name, the article of the noon is put with each adjective ; as» *< A red and a white 
I08e"=: *' A red rose and a white rose," that is, tioo roses, one red and the other 
white. 

719. The same remark applies to the demonstrative that ; as, " That great and 
good man" ='' That great and that good man." 

720. So also when two or more epithets follow a noun, if both designate the tame 
person, the article precedes the first only. If they designate different persons, the 
article must precede each ; thus, '* Johnson, the bookseller and stationer," means 
one man, who is both a bookseller and a stationer ; but, " Johnson the booksellen 
and the stationer," means two men, one a bookseller, named Johnson, and the other 
a stationer, not named. 

721. When two nouns after a word implying comparison, refer to the same per- 
son, or thing, the last must want the article ; as, " He is a better soldier than states- 
man." But when they refer te different persons, the last must heme the article ; as, 
^ He is a better soldier than a statesman [would be]." 

722. The article a, before the adjectives/^no and little, renders the meanmg post' 
live ; as, ** A few men can do that"—" He deserves a fittle crediL" But without 
the article the meaning is negative; as, " Few men can do that" — ** He deserves 
Uttie credit." 

723. In the translation of the Scriptures, and some other writings of that time, tht 
is often used before which ; as, " That worthy name by the which ye are called"— 
• The which when I had seen." — Bunyan. 

724. The article is generally omitted before proper names, abstract nouns, and 
names of virtues, vices, arts, sciences, &c., when not restricted, and such other nouns 
as are of themselves so manifestly definite as not to require it ; as, '* Christmas is hi 
December" — « Logic and mathematics are important studies"—" TnUh is mighty." 
StiD certain proper names, and names used in a certain way, have the article pre- 
fixed ; as, " The -4/p»"— "The /ZAinc"— « The Azores''—'' The immortal Washr 
imgton" — " He was a Johnson, of the faaaly of the Johnsons, in England." 

POSITION OF THE ARTICLE* 

725. The article is commonly placed before its noun; as, *^A 
jna»"— ." The man." 

728. If the noun is qualified by an a4jective before It, the ardde precedM tiM 
a4}eolive , tm,**A good man,** 
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7S7. Bat the artfcle follows the adjectives. aU, inch, many, tokat, both; gnd all 
adjectives preceded by too, so, as, or Aow> ; as, " All Ike men"—" Such a man"— 
" Many a man"—" What a man"—" Both tlie men"—" Too great a man"—" So 
grecU a man" — " As great a man" — " How great a man." 

728. When the adjective follows the noun, not as an epithet, the article remains 
before the noun, and the adjective is without it; as, " A man destitute of principle 
■hodd not be trusted." For an adjective as an epithet, see (715) above. 

Note.— The use of the article is so varied, that the best general role is to study 
what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, or omit, or insert the article, where necessary, and give a reason for so 
doing: — 

(707-1 and 2) A country aroand New York is beantiful in a spring. 
A life of the modem soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. Earth 
existed at first in the state of chaos. An age of chivalry is gone. A 
crowd at the door was so great that we could not enter. The large 
number of foreigners was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four ele- 
ments of the philosophers. Reason was given to a man to control hiB 
passions. A man was made to mourn. The gold is corrupting. The 
nlver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. A lion is generous, a cat is treach 
erous, a dog is faithful. A horse-leech cries, •* Give, give," and a 
grave is never satisfied. The war has means of destruction more 
dreadfal than a cannon or a sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor hoy was to hlame. A man may be a 
mechanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but 
idler or spendthrift can never he either. 

(713) We should ever pay attention to graceful and becoming. The 
memory of just is blessed ; but the name of wicked shall rot. Best 
men are often those who say least. Your friend is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. Keep good and throw bad away. 

(715) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. Peter Hermit propcMsed his plan foi 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin II. The father of William 
Cowper, poet, was chaplain to George 11. 

(717) A red and a white flag was the only one displayed from the 
tower. A beautiful stream flows between the old and new mansion. 
A hot and cold spring were found in the same neighborhood. The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The first and second 
book are difficult. Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweller mado 
one of the party. 
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(721) A man may be a better soldier than a logician. There is 
mach truth in the saying that fire is a better servant than a master. 
He is not so good a poet as an historian. 

(723) It is always necessary to pay little attention to business. A 
little respect should be paid to those who deserve none. Let the 
damsel abide with us few days. Are not my days a few ? A few 
L of his age enjoy so good health. 



A PRONOUN AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

729. Rule IV. — Pronouns agree with the loords for 
which they stand-in gender , number ^ and person; as, "All 
that a man bath will he give for his life." — " A tree is known 
by its fruit." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

730. Rule 1. — When a pronoun refers to two or more 
words taken together^ and of different persons^ it becomes plt^ 
ral, and prefers the first person to the second, and the second 
to the third; as, **John and you and I will do our dutyP 

Rule 2. — When a pronoun refers to two or more words in 
the singular taken separately, or to one of them exclusively, it 
must be singular ; as, " A clock or a watch moves merely as 
it is moved." 

Rule 3. — But if either of the words referred to is plural^ 
the pronoun must he plural also ; as, <* Neither he nor they 
trouble themselves** 

731. Nouns are taken together when connected by and — sepa- 
rately when connected by or or ntyr, as above ; also after eacK every, 
no, though connected by and ; as, " Each book and each paper Is in 
its place." 

732. When singular noons of different genders are taken separately, they can 
not be represented by a prononn, for want of a singnlar pronoun, common gender, 
except by a clumsy repcdtion of pronouns of the corresponding gen^rs ; thus, *' If 
any man or tcoman shall violate his or ker pledge, ke or she shall pay a fine."— 
The use of the plural prononn in such cases, tliough sometimes used, is improper; 
as, " If any man or woman shall violate tkeir pledge," &c. 

733. Pronouns referring to singular nouns or otlier words, of the common gen- 
der, (126). taken in a general sense, are conimonly masculine^ as, "A parent 
■boold love his child."— «* Evexy peracm has his faults." — *' No one flhcrald cnmmWMJ 
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€tm$ei/.** The want of a singalar personal pronoun, common gender, is felt alio 
in this constraction. 

734. A pronoun referring to a collective noun in the singular, ex^- 
pressing many as one whole, should be in the neuter singular ; but 
when the noun expresses many as individuals, the pronoun should be 
plural ; as, ** The army proceeded on its march." — " Th« court were 
divided in tfidr opinions." 

735. A Bingalar noan aAer the phraite " many a" may take a pronoun in the 
ploral, bat never in the same clause ; b»-~ 

" In Hawick twinkled many a light, 
Behind him soon they set in night." — W. Scott. 

736. The personal pronoun is sometimes used at the beginning of a 8entence,iii- 
stead of the word person or persons ; as, " He who" — " They who" — also " Tho$t 
who" — ^for " The person or persons who." 

737. Pronouns representing nouns personified (129), take the gender of the noun 
as a person; as, *' Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne." But those repre- 
senting nouns taken metaphorically agree with them in their literal sense ; as^ 
'* Pitt was the pillar which in its strength upheld the state." 

738. It is improper in the progress of a sentence to denote ^ same person by 
pronouns of different numbers ; as, " I labored long to make thee happy, and now 
you reward me by ingratitude." It should be either " to make you happy," or 
" thou rewardest" (245). 

739. In the use of pronouns, when it would be uncertain to which of two or more 
antecedent words a pronoun refers, the ambiguity may be avoided by repeating 
the noun, instead of using the pronoun, or by changing the form of the sentence , 
thus, *' When we see the beautiful variety of color in the rainbow, we ava led to 
consider its cause" — ^better, " the cause of that variety" 

POSITION OF PRONOUNS. 

740. The first and the second personal pronouns commonly stand instead of 
nouns implied, but not expressed. Possessive pronouns, and the pronouns of the 
third person, are commonly placed after the words to which they refer; but some- 
times this order, especially in poetry, is reversed. 

741. When words of different persons come together, the usual order of arrange- 
ment, in English, is to place the second person before the third, and the first person 
last ; as, ** You and he and / are sent for."—'* This matter concerns you or him or 
me." 

In coxmexion with these rules and observations, see also the observations on gen- 
der (128-134), on number (155-160), and on personal pronouns (24C-252) 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each sentence, state the words to which the pronouns refer ; change the pio* 
nouns which are wrong,' and give a reason for the change : — 

(729) A person's success in life depends on their exertions^ if 
they shall aim at nothing, they shall certainly achieve nothing. Ex* 
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tremes are not in its natnre favorable to happiness. A man^s recol- 
lections of the past regulate their anticipations of the future. Let 
every boy answer for themselves. Each of us had more than we 
wanted. Every one of you should attend to your own business (30i). 

(730-1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his counte- 
nance. Both cold and heat have its extremes. You and your friend 
should take care of themselves. You and I must be diligent in you 
studies. 

(730-2) John or James will favor us with their company. One 
or other must relinquish their claim. Neither wealth nor hcmor con- 
fers happiness on their votaries. — (731) Every plant and every flower 
proclaims their Maker*s praise. Each day and each hour brings their 
changes. Poverty and wealth have each their own temptations. No 
thought, no word, no action, can escape in the judgment, whether 
they be good or evil. 

(732) Let every man and every woman strive to do their best* If 
any boy or girl shall neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place. 
No lady or gentleman would do a thing so unworthy of them. 

(733) One should not think too highly of themselves. A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her pupils. A parent's care for 
her children is not always requited. Every one should consider their 
own frailties. Let each esteem others better than herself. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. Society is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. The public are informed that its interests are secured. 

(737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless flight, may here announce its glorious reign. 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can tolerate, 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind him the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would have others to care for thee. If thou wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy friend, can 
you expect that your friend will remember thee ? 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is his 
enemy. John gave his friend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 
ine and George. You and I and James were to be of the party ; but 
neither I nor you nor he can go. 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V. — The relative agrees with its antecedent 
w number and person; as, " Thou who speakest," — " The 
book which was lost." 

[See Etymology, 255, dec] 

743. The ntiinber of the relative can he determined only from the namber cf 
the antecedent 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; as, ** The 
man who" — »* The fox who had never seen a lion." 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — aometimes 
to children — ^to collective nouns in the singular, implying unity — and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the translation of the Bible, which ia applied to personf ; aa, ** Ova Father 
which art in heaven.'' , 

747. Which applies to a noan denoting a person, when the character^ or the 
name merely cu a word, is referred to; as, " He is a good toriier, which is aU he 
prafesses to be." — " That was the work of Herod^ which is bat another name for 
croelty." 

748. That, as a relative, is osed instead of who or which-^ 

1. After adjectives in the saperlative degree— after the words very, $ame, and aU 
—often afterno, some, and any — and generally in restrictive clauses (268) 

S. When the antecedent inclndes both persons and things ; as» " The man ami 
the horse that we saw." 

3. After the interrogative who, and often after the personal pronoons ; as, ** Who 

that knew him could think so V — " I that speak in righteousness." 

4. Generally when the propriety of who or which is doubtful ; as, ** The little 

diHd that was placed in the midst" 

749. The relatives who or which and that should not be mixed in a series of rela* 
tive clauses having the same antecedent. Thus it is improper to say, ** The maa 
that met us and whom we saw." It should be, ** who met us," or " that we saw." 

750. The relative refisrs sometimes to the idea expressed by an adjective, some* 
times to the infinitiva But this construction is rare. See examples (256). 

751. The relative in the objec^ve case is often omitted ; as, ** Here is the book 
I promised yoo." The relative in the nominative is hardly ever omitted except in 
poetry; as— 

"In diis, 'tis Qod — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

759. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before the com 
pound relatives (273). It is sometimes understood, especially in poetiy ; ss— 
** [He] who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor." 

7S3. What should not be used for the ooujunction thai. Thus, ** I can not be* 
tteve but what h is so," shouM be, '* but that it is so." Also the demonstrative tha^ 
•boold not be used for the relative what ; as, *< We speak that we do know." 

hm»,^0hntwtdolumr:' 

1* 
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POSITION OF THE RELATIVE. 

754. The relative is generally placed after its antecedent. 

755. To prevent ambigaity, the relative abould be placed as near its antecedent 
•8 possible, and so that there can be no uncertainty respecting the word to wh]c!i 
it refera 

756. In most instances, the sense will be a safficient guide in this matter ; thnob 
^^ They removed their wives and children in wagons covered with the skins of ani- 
mals, which formed their simple habitations." Here the sense only can determine 
to which of the three words, icaffonSf skins, or animals, the relative which refem 
Bat— 

757. When the antecedent can not be determined by the sense, it shoold be de> 
termined by the position of the relative, which, as a general role, should belong to 
the nearest antecedent Thus — 

u y^Q walked fix)m the house to the ^am > .•n.jv ^j.» 

I nr 11. J * .u i_ r .u I C wktch had been erected." 
** We walked to the bam from the house ) 

Here the relative which^ as determined by its position, refers, in the first sentence^ 

to barn, and in die second to houite. 

756. So also when the antecedents denote the seme object, the one being in the 
subject and the other, in (he predicate, the relative takes .the person of die one 
next it ; as, ** I am the man who commands you" — ^not " command you." If the 
relative refer to /, the words should be arranged, **Iwho command you am the 
man." Hence — 

759. A relative clause which modifies the suljeet should not be placed in -the 
ffredieale ; thus, '* He should not keep a horse that can not ride»" should be^ '* He 
that can not ride, should not keep a horse." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which are the relatives? What is the antecedent 
lo which each refers? Correct those which are wrong, and give the rule, or the 
reason for the change : — 

(744) Those which seek wisdom will certainly find her. This is 
the friend which I love. — (745) That is the vice whom I hate. The 
tiger is a beast of prey who destroys without pity. The court who 
gives currency to such manners should be exemplary. The nations 
who have the best rulers are happy. Your friend is oije of the com- 
mittee who was appointed yesterday. The family with whom I 
lived has left the city. — (747) His father set him up as a merchant, 
who was what he desired to be. If you intend to be a teacher, who 
you can not be ^'ithout learning, you must study. 

(748) It is the best situation which can be got. That man was 
the first who entered. This is the same horse which we saw yes- 
terday. Solomon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. 
The lady and the lapdog, which we saw at the windowt have disap* 
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peared. The man and the things which he has studied have not im- 
proved his morals. I who speak unto you am he. No man who 
respects himself would do so mean an action. 

(749) O Thou who hast preserved us, and that wilt still preserve us ! 
The man whom we met to-day, and that was at our house yesterday, 
is the same. O Thou that art, and who wast, and that art to come! 

(752) I have sent everything what you ordered. All whosoever 
came were made welcome. Everything whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them. He whoever steals 
my purse steals trash.— (763) I can not believe but what you have 
heen sick. It is not impossible but what you are mistaken. 

(755) The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
never before committed so unjust an action. 

(759) He needs no spectacles that can not see, nor boots that can 
not walk. Those must not expect the sympathy of the diligent, who 
spend their time in idleness. 
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THE SUBJECT NOMINATIVE. 



760. Rule VL — The subject of a finite verb is put in 
the nominative; as, "/ am" — " Thou art" — "ile is" — 
« They are"—" Time flies." 

761. A finite verb is a verb in the indicative, potential, sabjonctive, or imperadve 
mood. It ia called Jinite. becaase in these parts it ia limited by person and num- 
ber. In the infinitive and participles, it is not so limited. 

762. The embject of a finite verb (315) may be a noan, a pronomau an infinitive 
mood (394), a participle used as a noon (462), or a clause of a sentence. AU theso^ 
when the sabject of the verb, are regarded as the nominative, 

763. Every naminaiive, not absolute (769), or independent (773-775), or in appo- 
tUion (668), or in the predicate (796), is the sabject of a verb, expressed or undei^ 
stood. 

764. The following sentence is wrong, becaase the nominative ioho haa no veib 
to which it is the nominative, vis. : ** These evils were caused by Catiline, tohot V 
he had been punislied, the republic woold not have been exposed to so great dan - 
gers Better—" If Catiline, by wham these evils were caoaed, had been pmi- 
Ished, &c Hence— 

765. It is improper to nse both a noon and its pronoan as the nominative to the 
flame verb ; thus, " The king he is Jast," ahoald be, " The king is Jost" Except 
when the compound pronouns are added to the sabject for the sake of emphaaifl 
(S49) ; as, " The king hitfself has come.*' 

766. The nominative, especiaMy in the answer to a question, and tfterthanm€U, 
often has the verb understood ; tm " Who said so ?"— " He [aaid so]."— ^ JaB««iic 
ddlor thsD / [am] ; bat not so tall a^ you [aro]*'* 
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POSITION OP THE SUBJECT. 

767. The sabject ia commonly placed before the verb. But in imperative ar>d 
Iniermgative sentences, and in sentences inserted for the sake of emphasis in en 
pliony. the subject is often placed after the verb ; as. " Go Ihonr—** Did he go V— 
" May pott be happy 1"—" Were / he."—" Neither did ^A«y ."— "Said /."—*• Tnere 
was a man" kc 

Under this rule there is liability to error only in the use of prononns^acd in feav- 
Vig a nominative without its verb. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Which noons or pronoons in the following sentences are the sabject of a verb 7 
If not in the proper case, change them, and give the role, or a reason for die 
change : — 

(760) Him and me are of the same age. Suppose you and me 
go. Them are excellent. Whom do you think has arrived ? Them 
that seek wisdom will find it. You and us enjoy many privileges. 

(766) John is older than me. You are as tall as her. Who has a 
knife t Me. Who came in? Her and him. You can write a« 
well as me. That is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. 

(766) Virtue, however it may ue neglected for a time, yet men 
•re 80 constituted as to re8i)ect genuine merit. 



THE NOMINATIVE INDEPENDENT. 

768. Rule VII. — A substantive whose case depends on 
no other word^ is put in the nominative. This occurs un- 
der the four following — 

SPECIAL RULES. 

769. Rule 1. — A substantive with a participle, whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the nominative absolute; 
as, " Ue being gone, only two remain." i 

770. In thia constraction, the snbstantlve is snmethnefl nnderstood ; as, " His eon- 
dnct, viewing it even favorably, can not be commended ;" that is, ire, a perton 
viewing it, &c. 

771. Sometimes being^ and having been are omitted ; as, *' Her wheel [heing'\ 
•t reat** — ** He destroyed or «?on," &c., that is, " He having been destroyed or 
won," &c.— •* This said." that is, " This being said " 

772. In this contraction, the substantive with the participle is nsed to express 
an assumed fact in an abbreviated form, and is eqrjvalent to a dependent clause, 
ootiiiecied by when, while if, since, because, dec. (850) , 9m,** He having gone, his 
noUior letnmed fzer* Sttiec ot became he wenit his bnHfaer rstnmod." 
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773 Rule 2. — A person or thing addressed^ vnthout a verb 
or governing word, is put in the nominative independent ; as, 
«« I remain, dear sir, youra truly" — " Plato, thou reasonest 
well." 

774. Rule 3. — A substantive, unconnected in mere excla^ 
mation, is put in the nominative independent; as, ^ O, the 
times ! O the manners /" 

•^75. Rule 4. — A substantive, used by pleonasm before an 
affirmation, is put in the nominative independent ; as, " The 
boy, oh ! where was he 1" — " Your fathers, where are 
they ? — the prophets, do they live forever 1" 
Under this role, a mistake can be made only in the case of pronoana. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

ToAnt oat the noon or pronoun whose case depends on no other word— pot it fai 
the case required by the rule, and give the special rule requiring it 

Me being absent, the business was neglected. He made as wise 
proverbs as any body, him only excepted. All enjoyed themselves 
very much, us excepted. Whom being dead, we shall come. 

Whose gray top 
Shall tremble, him descending. 
The bleating sheep with my complaints agree ; 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 
Her quick relapsing to her former state. 
Then all thy gifts and graces we display, . 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. / 



THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

^76. Rule VIII. — A verb agrees mth its nominative in 
number and person ; as, " I read," " Thou readestj^^ " He 
reads,'' « We read,'' &c. 

[Respecting the nominative or subject, see (493). This role, and the spedti 
rules tmder if, apply to an infinitive mood or clause of a sentence, when the mA> 
Ject of a verb (762), as well as to nouns and pronouns.] 

SPECIAL RULES. 

^77, Rule 1. — A singular noun used in a plural sense, has 
a verb in the plural : as, " Ten sail are in sight" (160), 
^78. RuLB 2.-^Two or more substantives, singular , taken 
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together J have a verb in the plural; as, ** Jamee and John 
are hero." 

779. SabfltantiveB taken logetfaer are oonnected by and, c x proa B o d or iindetw 
■tood (^55), as in the exampla 

780. A angular nominative and an objective, connected by tDith, aometimes haiFO 
A plaral verb -, as, ** The ship with the crew were kMt" This cottBtmction is inoor* 
net, and dioald not be fanitated. A mere adjanct of a sabstantive does not change 
its number or oonfltmction. Either, then, the verb shoald be singular, '' The ship 
with the crew was lost," or, if the second substantive is ooosidered as belonging to 
the subject, it should be connected by and ; as, " The ship and die crew were 
loet" But, 

781^ When substantives oonnected by and, denote one person or thing, die verb 
is singular; as, ** Why is du^t and tukes prood 7" — ** The saint, the father, and 
the husband, prays.'* — Burns. 

782.' Singular noauB^ preceded by ea<^ every, no, though connected by and, 
have the verb in the singular; as, " Each book and each paper was arranged"— 
" Every paper and every book was arranged"—'* No book and no paper wom 
arranged." 

783. When a verb, having several nominatives eonnected by and, is placed aftet 
Ihe first, it agrees with that, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

** Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love." — Thomson, 

784. When the substantives connected are of different persons^ 
the verb in the plural prefers the first to the seconds and the second 
to the third. This can be perceived only in the pronoun (730-1). 

785.* Rule 3. — Thoo or more suhstantiveSf singular, taken 
separately^ or one to the exclusion of the rest, have a verb in 
the singular ; as, 

*• James or John attends*^ — ". Neither James nor John attends^*^» 
** John, and not [but not] James, attends'* — ** John as well as James 
attends** — ** Not John, but James attends,** 6cc. 

786. Nouns taken separately, are connected by or, nor, as weU as, and also. 
Sec A noon taken so as to extrude othere, is connected with them by sqch phrasea 
as and not. but not, not, ace In such, the verb agrees with the salject aflBnned 
of, and is understood with the others. 

Note.— Singular nouns connected by nor, somethnes have a plural verb. In 
(hat case, the verb denies equally of all, and nor is equivalent to and, connecting 
Che nouns, and a negative which is transferred to, and modifies the verb • as^ 
<* Neither Moses, nor Minos, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, were eloquent men,'* — 
Acton^ss." Moses, and Minos, and Solon, and Lycurgus, were not eloquent men," 
or, ^ were neither of them eloquent." This construction has not been generally 
notice^ but it often occurs in the best vmters. 

787. But when two or more substantivea, taken separately, are of different num- 
bers, the verb agrees with the one next it, and the plural subject is usually placed 
next the verb; as, ''Neither the captain nor the saOon were saved;" rarel|y, 
'Noitfaerila Milorantirth& capt&fai was uenA." 
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788. Rule L-^^When substatUives, taken separately ^ are 

^ differcMt persanSf the verb agrees with the one next it; as, 

" James or I am in the wrong" — ** Either you or he is mis 

taken*' — " I or thou art to blame." 

789. Though sentences are often formed according to this mie, yet they are generally 
harah and inelggant It is generally better to put the verb with the first substan- 
tive, and repeat it with the second ; or to express the same idea by arranging the 
sentence differently; as, ''James m in the wrong or I am" or, " One of us is in 
the wrong" — " Either you are mistaken or he m" — " J am to blame, or thou art.** 
This remark is sometimes applicable also, when the substantives are of the same 
person, but difierent in number, and requiring each a different form of the verb • as, 
** Si&er the captain or the sailors were to blame ;" otherwise, " Either the captain 
was to blame, or the sailors tr«re." 

790. Rule 5. — 1. A collective noun, expressing many, as 
ONE WHOLE, ha^ a verb in the singular ; as, ** The company 
wasABTge.'* 

791 — 2. But when a collective noun expresses many, as 
individuals, the verb must be plural; as, " My people do 
not consider." 

792. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun ezpressef 
unity or plurality. It is now considered generally best to use the plural, where 
the singular is not manifestly required. 

793? A nominative aftei ** many a" has a verb in the singular; as, " Full many a 
flowei isborn,'* &C. 

794. Two or more verbs comiected in the same construction as a compound pred- 
icate (<)27) have the same nominative; as, ** JameB reads wad toritei" — "James 
neidier reads nor writes." 

79^ But when verbs are not connected in the same construction, every verb 
should have its own nominativ& The following sentence is wrong in this respect : 
*' The whole is produced as an illusion of the first class, and hopes it will be found 
worthy of patronage ;" it should be, either, " He produces the wliole as an illusion," 
&c., " and hopes" &c. ; or, " The Whole is produced," &c., " and he hopes," &c« 
or, " and it is hoped," &o. 

For the Position of tlm verb and its subject see (767), and also (741). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

What is the verb in each of the following sentences? What is its subject? 
Bee if they agree. If they do, give the rule and show how it applies. If they do 
not, change the verb so as to agree with its nominative, and give the rule. Thus, 
loves should be lovej to agree with /, in the first person, singular. Rule — ** A verb 
agrees," kc. 

(776) I loves reading. A soft answer turn aw^y wrath. We is but 
of yesterday, and knows nothing. The days of man is as grass. Thou 
sees how little has been done. He dare not act otherwise. Fifty 
pounds of wheat produces forty pounds of flour. A variety of pleat* 
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ing objects charm the eye. So nmcb of ability and merit are seldota 
found. A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate improventient. 
Was you there ? Circumstances alters cases. There is sometimes 
two or three of us I, who are first, has the best claim. The deri- 
vation of these words are uncertain. Much does human pride and 
folly require correction. To do good unto others are the duty of all. 
To be ignorant of such things are now inexcusable. — (482) She 
needs not trouble herself. The truth needs not always be told. 

(777) Forty head of cattle was sold in one hour. The horse 
was sent forward to engage the enemy. The foot, in the meantime, 
was preparing for an attack. Fifty sail was seen approachug the 
coast. Two dozen is as many as you can take. One pair was 
spoiled ; five pair was in good condition. 

(778) Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Anger and impatience 
b always unreasonable. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. Idleness and ignorance produces many vices. Tem- 
perance and exercise preserves health. Time and fide waits for no 
man. Our welfare and security consists in unity. To profess regard 
and to act dififerently marks a base mind. To be good and to seem 
good is difierent things. To do good and to shun evil is equally our 
duty. 

(781) That able scholar and critic have died. Your friend and 
patron, who were here yesterday, have called again to-day. 

(782) Every leaf, and every twig, and every drop of water, teem 
with life. Every man and every woman were searched. Each day, 
and hour, and moment, are to be diligently improved. No wife, no 
mother, no child, soothe his cares. No oppressor, no tyrant, triumph 
there. 

(785) Either the boy or the girl were present. Neither pre- 
cept nor discipline are so forcible as example. Our happiness or 
misery depend much upon our own conduct. When sickness, infirm- 
ity, or misfortune, affect us, the sincerity of friendship is tried. 
Neither ability nor inclination are wanting. A man's being rich, oz 
his being poor, do not affect his character for integrity. To do good 
or to get good are equally neglected by the foolish. 

(786) His time, as well as his money and health, were lost in the 
imdertaking. He, and not we, are to blame. James, and also his 
brother, have embarked for the gold region. Books, not pleasure, 
occupies his mind. He, and not they, are mistaken. 
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(787) Neither the scholars nor the teacher was present. Whether 
the subjects or the king is responsible, mokes no diflerence. 

(788) Either he or I are willing to go. Neither thon nor he 
art of age. You or your brother are blamed. Neither James nor 1 
has had a letter this week. Either Robert or his sons has met with 
gre.at losses. Thou, or he, or John, art the author of that letter. 

(790) Stephen's party were entirely broken up. The meet- 
ing were large and respectable. The people often rejoices in that 
which will prove their ruin. The British parliament are composed 
of lords and commons. Congress consist of a senate and house of 
representatives. Never were any nation so infatuated. The noble 
army of martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! A great niunber of women 
were present. The public is respectfully informed. The audience 
was much pleased. The council was not unanimous. Congress 
have adjourned. 

(793) Many a one have tried to be rich, but in vain. Many a 
broken ship have come to land. 

(795) The letter from which the extract was taken, and came by 
mail, is lost. It was proposed by the president to fit out an expedi^* 
tion, and has accomplished it. Our friend brought two loads to mar^ 
ket, and were sold at a good price. The house which he built at 
great expense, and was richly furnished, has been burned down 



THE PREDICATE NOMINATIVE, &c. 

796. Rule IX. — The predicate substantive^ after a 
verbi is ptit in the same case as the subject before it; as— 

" It is jT' — " He shall be called John'^ — »• She walks a queen" — 
«• I took it to be Wm" — •* He seems to be a scholar'^ — ** The opinion 
is, that he wiU live,^* Hence — 

Noie, As the sabject of a verb can be only in die nominadve (760) or objecdvv 
(872) the predicate substantive can be only in the nominative or objective. 

797. Any verb may be the copula between the subject and the predicate sub* 
■tantive, except a transitive verb in the active voice. But those most commonly 
used in this way are the verbs to be, to become^ to seentf to appear ; intransitive 
verbs of motion, pogttion, ice., and passive verbs, denoting to call, name, style, 
appoint ehoone, make, esteem, reckon, and the like. 

708. The predicate substantive after a verb may be anything that can be the 
■abject of a verb (762). 

799. The infinitive without a subject, or the participle of a cop- 
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Illative verb in a Bubstantive clause, has a predicate substantive afiter 
it in the naniinative ; as — 
'' To be a foreigner ifl a disadvantage.'' 
• " Ho WM not known to be a foreigner** 
"His being a foreigner was not known." 
* He waa gospected of being a foreigner." 
** We did not know his being [or, of bis being] a foreigner." 
In all tiiese examples, the word foreigjier is the predicate nominative after to bCi 
or being, because these phrases being only abridged dependent clauses (651), the 
predicate noon remains in the same case after the clause is abridged as it was 
before. Thus, ** He was not known to be a foreigner," ^=:** It was not known t^ 
he tocu a foreigner." As, then, in the latter form, foreigner is in the nominative 
«nder the rule, it remains the same in the abridged form, and so of the other 
examples. Bat when we say, " For him to be a foreigner" or, " We did not 
know him to be 9l foreigner" (396), him, in both examples, is the subject of to be^ 
MXidforeigner the objective, according to the rale. — ^See App. VI. 

POSITION. 

§00. The usual position of the predicate substantive is after the 
verb, as that of the subject is before it, and this is always the order 
of construction. But in both the direct and the indirect question, 
and in inverted sentences, its place is often different ; thus, " Who is 
he ?" — " We know not who he is'' — ** ^j he a student ?" — ^* He is 
the same that he was" — " The doo it was that died" — " A man he 
was to all the country dear" — " Feet was / to the lame" — ** Far 
other SCENE is Thrasymeni now." 

EXBRCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, wtich is the copulative verb ? — ^what is its subject? 
^-what the predicate substantive 1 Correct where it is wrong, and give the reason 
for the correction. Thus, me is the predicate substantive, and should be /, because 
the subject it is in the nominative. Ride — " The predicate," dec. 

(796) It is me. It was me who wrote the letter, and him who 
carried it to the post-office. I am sure it could not have been her. 
It is them, you said, who deserve most blame. You would proba- 
bly do the same thing if you were him. I understood it to be he. 
It may have been him, but there is no proof of it. 

Whom do you think he is? Who do you think him to be? 
Whom do men say that I am ? She is the person who I understood 
it to be. He is the man whom you said it was. Let him be whom 
he may. Can you tell whom that -man is? Is it not him whom 
you thought it was ? 
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THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

» 

801. Rule X. — A transitive verb in the active voice 
governs the objective case; as, " We love Aim." — "He loves 
us:'—'' Whom did they send?" 

802. The infinitive mood; a participle used as a noun, or part of a 
flentence, may be the object of a transitive verb, as well as a noun or 
pronoun; as, "Boys love to play." — **I know who is tA«r«."— »*I 
wish that they were wri5«." — " You see how few have retumedJ'^ 

SPECIAL RULES. 

803. Rule 1. — An intransitive verb does not govern an oh' 
jective case. Thus — 

"Repenting him of his design," should be, " Repenting of his de- 
mgn." Still, a few anomalies of this kind are to be found ; as, ** They 
laughed him to scorn." — " The manliness to look the subject in the 
face." — " Talked the night away." 

804. Rule 2.-^ Intransitive verbs in a transitive sense (375) 
govern the objective case; as, " He runs a race" — " They live 
a holy life." 

805. To this usage may be referred such expressions as the following: " The 
brooks ran nectar.** — " The trees wept ffums and balms." — '* Her lips blush deeper 
tweets," dec 

806. To this role also belongs the objective after eavsaiives (375-3) ; as, " He 
nms a stage." — " John walks his horse" — " He works him hard," &c. 6ach ex- 
preflsknu^ however, as " Grows com," are inelegant, and should be avoided. 

807, RuLB 3, — Intransitive verbs do not admit a passive 
voice, except when used transitive?^ (375). Thus — 

"lam purposed" — "I am perished," should be, "I have pur- 
posed" — "I am perishing." But we can say, " My race w run," 
because run is used transitively. In such expressions as " I am re- 
solved" — " He is deceased" — " He is retired frona business" — " We 
are determined to go on," &c., if regarded as correct, the participle 
is used as an adjective. It is more correct, though not more common, 
to say, '" I have resolved" — " He has retired," &c. 

808. A transitive verb in the active voice, withoat an object, dther has an object 
understood, or is ased intransitively (323). 

809. RuLlR 4. — A transitive verb does not admit a preposi' 
tivn after it; thus, " I must premise with a few observations." 
— " I will not allow of it." Omit with and of 
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810. Rule 5.- — Verhs signifying to name, choose, appoint, 
CONSTITUTE, and the like^ generally govern two objectives, viz,^ 
the DIRECT, denoting the jjerson or thing acted upon, and the 
INDIRECT, denoting the result of the act expressed; as, " They 
named him John" — " The people elected him president**^-' 
" They mad* it a book:* 

- 811. In aach flentences, in the passive voice, the direct object is made the sabject, 
■nd the indirect remains as the predicate nominative aAer the verb, according to 
Rule IX. Thus, " He was named John." — '' He was elected president." — '* It was 
made a book:* 

812. Besides the immediate object in the objective case, some verbs have a re- 
mote object between the immediale and the verb, governed by a prepocdtion an> 

, doTBtood ; as, '* John gave me a book." Bat when the remote object comes last, the 
preposition must be expressed: as, ''John gave a book to me." The verba thus 
used are such as dgnify to €i$k, teackt ojer, promise, give, pay, ieU, allow, deny, 
and son^e others. 

813. These verbs properly take the immediate object of the active voice as the 
sabject in the passive, and the remote remains in the objective after the passive^ 
governed by a preposition, expressed or understood ; as, " A book was promised 
IM or to me." 

814. In loose composition, however, the remote object is sometimes made the 
subject, and tlie immediate remains in tlie objective case after the passive voice; 
as, '*/ was promised a book." The verbs ask and teach frequendy havie this 
double construction in the passive, but in general the regular construction is better. 

POSITION. 

815. As the nominative and the objective case of nouns are alike, 
the arrangement of the sentence should clearly distinguish the one case 
from the other. The nominative generally precedes the verb, and 
the objective follows it. Thus, " Brutus killed Caesar.'* If one (or 
hoth) of these should be a pronoun, the order may be varied without 
ohscuring the sense, and sometimes the objective is rendered more 
emphatic by being placed first ; as, " Him he slew." 

816. When the objective is a. relative or interrogative pronoun, it 
precedes both the verb and its nominative ; as, •* The man tohom we 
saw is dead." — ♦» Whom did you send ?" 

817. The objective should not, if possible, be separated fiiom its verb by intei«- 
▼ening clauses. Thas, ** We could not discover, for the want of proper tests, the 
gualUy of the metal." Better, " We could not, for want of proper tests, discover 
the quality of the metal." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
In the following sentences, correct the errors according to the rule, and give i 
reason for the change. Parse the sentences corrected. Thus^ / should be «s 
i ea^reraedhy laves, JSufo ** A transitive vorb^" &o.»— 
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(801) He loves I. He and they we know, bnt wlio art thou? 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only have I 
known. He who committed the offence thou shouldst correct, not I 
who am innocent. They that honor me I will honor. Who do you 
think I saw yesterday ? Who did he marry ? She who we met at 
the Springs last summer. Who, having not seen, we love. Who 
should I meet the other day but my old friend ? Who dost thou take, 
to be such a coward ? 

(803) You will have reason enough to repent you of your foolish 
conduct. They did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judea. Hasten thee home. Sit 
thee down and rest thee. 

(807) Several persons were entered into a conspiracy. Fifty men 
are deserted from the army. I am purposed that I will not sin. He 
is almost perished with <9e>ld. I am resolved to go. He is retired to 
his room. The plague was then entirely ceased. Is your father 
returned ? He was not returned an hour ago. 

(809) No country will allow of such a practice. False accusation 
can not diminish from his real merit. His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey. He ingratiates with some by traducing others. They shall 
not want for encouragement. We do not want for anything. Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts. 

Change the fblbwing into the regalar form, and give a reason for the change:— 

(813) I was promised a penmon. He was offered a pardon. She 
would not accept the situation, though she was ofiered it. I was paid 
a dollar for my services. I was given a book of great value. The 
commissioner was denied access. 

(817) Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so pow- 
erful an interest, his resolution to maintain his right. The troops 
pursued, without waiting to rest, the enemy to their gates. 
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818. RuLB XL — A preposition governs the objective 
case ; as, " To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required." 

819. The object of a prepodtion is ■ometimes an infinitive mood — a partiotple 
used as a noan — part of a sentence — a phrase, or dependent claase, as well as a 
nonn or pronoan ; as, " Ho is about to deparV—^* After we eamt,"^** Oh re» 
cehing his diphtnaJ*—** Macfa depends on who are kii adoieen** 
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890. Ai a general rale, it is ooiuddered inelegHnt to connect ddier an tctlve tnui- 
rithre feih and a prepoflition, or two prepomtioos with the same object Thasb " 1 
wrote to wadwamedhim" Better, **lYnfHeio him, and warned him.*' So, " Of him, 
and through him^ and to him, are all things." Not of, and through^ and to him, &c. 

821. This general rule is so little regarded, even by the best writers, that it is a 
matter of doabt whether it shoold any longer retain a place in onr grammars. In 
many instances, at least, the form of speech condemned by the nde is clearly better 
in respect of perspicoity, brevity, and strength, than that which it recommends, and 
in sQch cases it shonld be adopted. In some cases, again, as in the above example, 
the iiill form is better than the elliptical. In this matter, every one most be guided 
by hlB taste and judgment, avoiding equally obscurity and harshness. 

822. When the prepositions to, at, in, stand before names of places* 
the following usage should be carefully observed, viz. : — 

1. To— is used after a verb of motion toward ; as, ** He went to Spain.'* But il 
is omitted before home ; as, " Go home," 

3. At — is used bef(n« names of houses, villages, towns, and foreign cities ; so, 

'*He resides at the Mancdon House" — *'At Saratoga Springs" — *'Ai 
Lisbon." 
3 In—ia used before names of countries and large cities ; as, " He lives in Eng- 
land" — "In London" — '*In New York." But at is used before tho 
names of places and large cities after the verbs touch, arrive, land, and 
frequently after the verb to be ; as, "We touched at Liverpool, and, after 
a short passage, landed at New Orieana" — '< I was at New York." 

4. In speaking of one's remdence in a city, at is used before the No., and in be 

fore the street ; as, ** He reddes at No. ." — " He lives in State street.' ' 

When both are mentioned together, the preposition is conunonly under- 
stood beforo the last; as, " He lives at No. , State street," or *«He 

^ lives in State street, Na .*' 

823. The preposition is frequently understood, as f<dlows :— 

1. A preposition exptaased with the first noun or pronoun of a scries, may be 

understood to the rest ; as '* Be kind to John and James and Mary." 

2. When the remote object of a verb, governed by a prepositbn, is placed be- 

tween the verb and its immediate object, the preposition is often omitted i 
as, " Give me your hand."—*' Bring me a chair."—** Get me a book" (812). 

3. To is commonly omitted after like, near, nigh ; as, ** Like his father"—*' Near 

a river," &c. ; and of frequently after worthy and unworthy. 

824. Sometimes the antecedent term of a preposition, and sometimes the subse* 
quent (539), is omitted. Thus, the antecedent : ** [/ say] in a word."—** All shall 
know me [neckoning] from the least to the greatest" The subsequent: ** Theie 
is a man I am acquainted with"— that is, with whom I am acquainted. The sab- 
sequent is always omitted when it is the antecedent to a compound reladve (S73) ; 
as, *• Give it to whoever will take it" ^ 

825. The phrases, in vain, in secret, at first, at last, in short, on high, and the 
like, may either be parsed together as adverbs, or the noun may be Fupplied, and 
each word parsed separately ; as, •* In a vain manner" — " In a secret place," &e. 
The phrase,tn a word,\aa the preceding term of relatbn understood ; a«, ** [To say] 
In a word." 

826. Adverbs leprannting adveibial pfaraies, encBng with a p ropodt ba , | 
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a noQD fbflowlag, m the objective ; as, **MaugTe hell," that is. ** ni $piU //heU."— 
MiltoTi, 

827. Though words denoting wdgktt mecuurtt &a, are evidently gorenied by a 
preposition, yet, as it is for the most part nnderstood, it is better to dispose of socb 
cases by the following — 

SPECIAL RULE. 

828. Rule. — Nouns denoting time, value, weight, or 
MEASURE, are commonly put in the objective case, toitliout a 
governing word ; as — 

** He was absent six months last year.** — " It cost a shilling,^* — 
•* It is not worth a cent** — " It weighs a pound,** — " The wall is six 
feet high, and two feet thick." 

This may be called the objective of timet valuSt &c., as the case 
may be. 

829. Nouns denoting time how lonff are generally without a preposition ; as, ** He 
b ten years old." Also noons denoting time when, in a general or indefinite way ; 
as, ''He came last week," Bat noons denoting the time wken, definitely or with 
precision, generally have the prepodtion expressed ; as, '* He came last week, on 
Wednesday, in the evening" 

POSITION. 

830. Prepositions should be placed before the words which they 
govern, and as near to them as possible ; bat never before that as a 
relative. 

831. Whom and which are sometimes governed by a preposition at some dis* 
tanoe after them ; this^ however, shoald be avoided as mnch as possible. Thns, 
** That is the man whom 1 gave the letter to." Generally better thus—" to whom 
I gave the letter." 

832. The preposition with its regimen should be placed as near as 
possible to the word to which it is related. 

833. Under this rule there is liability to error only in Uie case d pronouns and 
position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the Ibllovnng sentences, point ont the preposition, and the word govenicd by 
it. Correct the errors, and give a reason for the change. Parse the sentences whes 
corrected: — 

(818) To who will you g^ve that pen ? That is a small mattef 
between you and I. He came along with James and I. He gave 
the book to some one, I know not who. — (831 ) Who does it belong to t 
The book which I read that story in is lost. 

(832) I have been to Boston. They live in Saratoga Springs 
We touched in Liverpool on our way for New York. He has been 
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to borne for some days. He lives at Hudson street, in No. 42. We 
remained in a village in the vicinity of London. 

(823) Be so good as lend to me your grammar. Get to him a 
book like that. Ask of me that question again. This has taught to 
me a lesson which I will always be mindful of. Pay to me what 
you owe to me. I shall be pleased to do to him a kindness. Will 
you do to me a favor ? 

(830) The nature of the undertaking was such as to render the 
progress very slow of the work. Beyond this period the arts can not 
be traced of civil society. 

The wrong position of the prepoflition and its regimen often piodaoet very faidi* 
aeoas fcutenoeai The following are a specimen : — 

Wanted a young man to take care of some horses, of a religious 
turn of mind. The following verses were written by a young man 
who has long lain in the grave, for his own amusement. A public 
dinner was given to the inhabitants, of roast beef and plum-pudding. 
I saw that the kettle had been scoured, with half an eye. He rode 
to town, and drove twelve cows, on horseback. The man was dig« 
ging a well, with a Roman nose. 



834. Rule XII. — Certain words and phrases should he 
followed by appropriate prepositions. 

The fcOowing list may be naefal for referenoe »— 

Abliorrence of. Advantage over, of, 

Ahoand in, wiih. Affinity to, loilk. 

Abridge from. Afibctun for. 

Absent /rom. Agree mth a peiwn ; to a proposition, 

AooesB to. from another; upon a thing among 

Accommodate to, themselves. 

Accord with. Agreeable to. 

Accuse tf, AUade to, 

Aoqaaint wiih. Alter to, alteratkm tn. 

Acquit of. Amerce in, 

Acqoiesce in. Annex to. 

Adapted to. Analogy to, with. 

Adequate to. Antipathy to, tigaintt. 

Adhere to. Approve of. 

Adjudge to. Array with, in. 

Admonish of. Arrive at. 

Address /o. Ascendant <n«r. 

Admisnou (access) to. Ask of a person; for a thing; ttfter 

AdmitffMon (entrance) into what we widi to hear oC 
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Aiplre to, after. Xa wy 

Associate wUkt seldom to.^ H 

Assent to. 

Assure of. 

Attain lo. 

Averse to, from. 

Banish from. to. 

Believe in, ioraedmes on, 

Borefto/: 

Bestow vpon, on. 

Betray to a person ; tnto a tUng. 

Boast of. 

Bind to, in. 

Blush a<. 

Border w/ws, on. 

Call 0» a person ; at a place. 

Capacity/or. 

Carefnl of, in. 

Catch A<. 

Changie (exchange) /or; (alter) to, into. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 

Compare wt^ m respect of quality ; to, 
by way of illustratian. 

Comply, compliance with. 

Composed of. 

Concede to. 

Concur with a person; tn a meainre ; 
toanefieet 

Condescend to. 

Confer on, upon. 

Confide in. 

Confixrmablei oonfixmiQr to, with. 

Congenial to. 

Congratulate upon, on. 

Consonant to. 

Consist (to be composed)^, (to be com- 
prised) tit. 

Consistent iri^ 

ComnAwith. 

Conversant with men ; tn tUngtt about 
and among are less proper. 

Convict of a crime ; tn a penalty. 

Copy after a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond (to be consistent) with g (an- 
swering or suitable) to. 

Correspondence with. 

Cured of. 

Debar Jrom, 

Defisnd (otben) /fvm i — (oomehni) 



Demand ^ 

Denouix» agenmt a ] 

Depend, dependent upon, on. 

Deprive of. 

Derogate from, derogatory to. 

Derogation from, of 

Despair of. 

Despoil of. 

Devolve on. 

Die, perish of a disease; by an inilro> 

ment, or violence ; for another. 
Differ, different /rom. 
DiflScuIty tn. 

Diminish from, diminution of. 
Disabled from. 

Disagree with a person ; to a propoaaL 
Disagreeable to. 
Diaappointed ^ what we do not get { Iti 

what does not answer when got. 
Disapprove of. 

Discourage /rom; dlsconngement tot. 
Disgusted at, with. 
Dispose ofi disposed (a43-) to. 
Dispossess^. 
Disqualify /or. 
Dissent from. 
Distinct /fvm. 
Divested of 

Divide between two, among mom. 
Eager tn, on, of, for, afttr. 
Embark tn. 
Employ tn, on, ahouL. 
Enamored wiih. 
Encroach upon, on. 
Endeavor after a thing. 
Engage tn a work ; for a tatm. 
Enjoin upon. 
Entrance t'nto. 
Equal to, wiOi. 
Equivalent to. 
Espouse to. 
Estimated at. 
Exception from, to. 
Exclude, exclusion /rMi. 
Exclusive of. 
Expelled /rom. 
Expert at (before % noun) ; in (before aa 

active partfeiple). 
FaB undtr disgrace ; from a tree; ln(^ % 

pit; to work; uipon an en<MB^. 
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F&miBar to, with ; a tlmi^ ia femiUar to 

ii»— we loiik it. 
Fawn upon, on. 
Followed by 
Fond of. 

Foreign Uh aone&aeBjrom. 
Founded upon, Off| ta. 
Tree from, 
Fraitfiil in. 
FuH of, 
Qladofaameihmg gained by ooneires ; 

ai something that befalls another. 
Grateful to a person ; for favors. 
Banker afler. 
Hinder /rwn. 

Hold of; as, " Take bold cf me." 
Impose »;9an. 
Incorporate (active transitive) into; (in- 

tranritive or pasnve) toUh. 
Incnlcate on. 
Independent of. 
Inddge with a thing not habitual ; in a 

thbg habknaL 
Indulgent to, 
Infloence on, over, with. 

Inform of about, eoneeming. 

Initiate into a place ; in an art 

Inquire. — (See omH.) 

Inroad imto. 

Inseparable from. 

Insinuate into. 

Insist vpon. 

Instruct tn. 

Inspection (prying) into; (saperbten- 
deuce) over. 

Intent upon, on. 

Interfere wUK, 

Intervene between. 

Introduce into a place ; to a person. 

Intrude into a place enclosed ; upon a 
person, or a thing not enclosed. 

Inured to. 

Invested with, in. 

Lame^. 

Level with. 

Long for, after. 

Look on what is present; for what is 
absent ; afkr what ia diafeant 

llado^. 

Made'modi of. 



ManyZ-r*. 

Martyr /m*. 

Militate agaimtt. 

Miatmstful ^. 

Need of. ^ 

Obedient to. ** 

Object to, against. 

Observance, observatkm of. 

Obtrude upon, on. 

Occasion for. 

Offensive to. 

Operate upon, on. 

Opposite, opposition to. 

Paiiake of; partkapate «f,im. 4 

Penetrate into. 

TeraQvere in. 

Fitch upon. 

Poor in. 

Prefer to, over, above. 

Preference to, over. 

Preferable to 

Prefbc to. 

Prejudice agavut, 

Preside over. 

Prevent from, 

Prevul (to persoade) floi/ft, o%«jNm« (lo 

overcome) over, against. 
Trey on, upon. 
Productive of, 
ProHt by. 

Protect others /r^om ; tmneAweB agtdntL 
Pronounce against a person ; 0n a thioig. 

Provide with, for. 

Proud of 

Tvxe^ of, away. 

duarrel with. 

Reckon on, upon, 

aeconcile (to friendship) to; (to BUiko 
consistent) with, 

Bednce (subdue) under; ^odiorcaMa) 
to. 

Reflect upon, on. 

Regard for ; in regard to. 

Rely upon, on. 

Replete with. 

Reproached for. 

Resemblance to. 

Resolve on. 

Respect <o; in vespoct to, of. 
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Bibfa t». taste for^ means capacity or genioa 

Rob of, for. 

Eole over* Tax wUh (fin* example, a crime, an act) 2 

Share tn, of, for (a purpose^ the atate). 

Bicl^. Thankful /or. 

Significant of Think of on. 

Similar to. Toach eU, 

Bmk into, beneath. Unite (trandtive) to , (intranaitiye) vnth 

Skilful (before a nomi) tn; (before a Unison iri^ to. 

participle) a/, in. Useful /or. 

Strain ou^. « Value v;7on, on. 

Strip of Vest, belbre the possessor, in ; befime the 

^Sfbmit to, thing possessed, wi^ 

^6ent to. Wait «;xm, on. 

Swerve from. Witness of [of is generally omittad. 
Taste of means actnal ex^yment; — Worthy, unworthy of Bat after theae^ 

835. What preposition it is proper to use. often depends as moch npon what fel- 
lows, as upon what goes before. Thns, ** To fall/rof» a heighff* — ^'into a pt^"— 
**in batt!e*--**to toorl^'-'**vpon an enemy," 

636. Into is osed only after verbs of motion, and implies entrance. In is used 
after verbs of motion or rest, and denotes situation, bm never entrance; as, "Ho 
went into a carriage, and rode in it.'* 

837. Boastf approve, and disapprove, are often nsed without a preposition fol- 
lowing ; so also worthy and umtorthy, 

838. The same preposition that follows a verb or adjective, usually follows the 
noon derived from it, and vice versd ; as, '* Confide in"—** Confident tn"— ** Confi 
denoe in," 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, point out the prepontiaDS and the antecedent temi. 
If not appropriate, correct, and give the rule :— > 

This remark is founded with truth. He was eager of recommending 
him to his fellow-citizens. I find great difficulty of writing. Every 
change is not a change to the better. Changed for a worse shape it 
can not be. It is important, in times of trial, to have a frieHd to 
whom you can confide. You may rely in the truth of what he says. 
Many have profited from good advice, but have not always been 
grateful of it. I have no occasion of his services. Favors are not 
always bestowed to the most deserving. This is very different to 
that. Virtue and vicQ.dSflgr widely with each other. Come in the 
house. We rode into d carriage with four horses. The boy fell 
under a deep pit. Such conduct can not be reconciled to your pro- 
fession. Go, and b© reconciled with thy brother. A man had four 
sons, and he divided his property between them. I am oow engj^gdd 
with that work. He insists on it that he is right. 
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THE POSSESSIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES- 

839*. Rule XIII. — Orve substantive governs another in 
the possessive^ when the latter substantive limits the sigit^ca- 
tion of the former; as, " Virtue^ s rewarJC^ — ^^John^s books J*^ 

840. The substantive in the possessive case limits the governing 
noon, by representing the thing named as proceeding fronts possessed 
by, or suitaHe to the person or thing expressed by the possessive (165). 
It is of course necessary, under this rule, that the substantives signify 
different things. *f^* ^ 

841. A sobstaDtive, Cmited by the poeseasivcmay be any noon in may case, a^ln 
verba] noan (462), either alone or with its regimen, or modifying words : as, " On 
eagfes* foing»:* — ** He was opposed to John's vrriiing'*—^ I am in favor of a 
pupil's compoting frequenUy:* — " Jobn's having devoted himself too much to 
Uudy was the cause of his sickness." (463). 

842» The noun governing the possessive is often understood ; as, ** This book is 
John's [book]." It is always omitted after the possessive case of the personal 
pronouns ; as, " This book is mtne, thine, mtrs" &c., and. in this construction, when 
supplied, the possessive case must be changed for the jxMSCssive pronoun (241) ; 
as, " Tliis is my book, thy book, our book ;" not mine book, &c. (292). 

843. The possessive case, and the preposition of with the objective, are often 
equivalent ; as, •' Myfatker's house" = *' The house of my father" But — 

844. Sometimes the idea expressed by of with the objective, can not be ex- 
pressed at all by the possesrave ; as, ** A ring of gol£* — '* A cup of water'* — "A 
piece of land:' — " The house of refuge^" &c. Sometimes, again, the ideas ex- 
pressed are different ; thus, ** The Lords day" means the sabbath. ** The day of 
the Lordt" means the day of judgment ** My fathers picture," means a picture 
bebnging to my father. '* A picture of my father" means a portrait of him. " Gods 
love" means only the love which Grod feels. *' The love of God* means either die 
love which God feels to us, or that which we feel to him. 

845.* Of before a possesmve case, followed by its governing substantive, usually 
governs that substantive ; as, " The heat ofiha sun's raya." But o/*before a pos- 
sessive, not folbwed by its governing word, governs that word understood, and the 
expression refers to a part of the things possessed ; as, *' A discovery of [that is, 
fioro] Sir Isaac Newton's [discoveries] ;" meaning, '* One of Sir Isaac Newton's 
discoveries" (242). 

94^. Kven when the possessive case, and of with the objecdve, are equivalent 
in meaning, the arrangement and euphony, as well as perspicuity of the sentence, 
will often render the one expression preferable to the other. When this is the case, 
care should be taken to use that form which, in the circumstances is best Thus* 

In the name of the army" is better than, *' In the army's name ;" " My mother's 
gold ring" is better than, " The gold ring of my mother." A succeseoon of wordd 
in eitlier form is harsh, and may be avoided by a proper mixture of the tNvo ; thus^ 
" My brother's wife's mster"-j^tter— " The sister of ray" brother's wife."—** The 
cIdmesB of the son of the king"— bettei^-" The sickness of the king's son." 

647! When sevenl noons come (agether in the poosesrivo case, implyiDg ooa». 
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mon poflsesenon, the sign of the posiessWe is annexed to the last, and nndentnod 
lo the rest; as, ''Jane and Lucy's books," that is, books the common property cf 
Jane and Lacy. Bat if common possession is not implied, or if several words 
intervene, the Bign of the possessive sliould be annexed to each ; as, " Jane's and 
Lncy's books," that is, books, some of which are Jane's and others Lacy'e. — 
*^ T^gained the king's, as well as the people's, approbation." 

848.' W lien a name is complex, consisting of more terms than one, the sign of 
the possessive is annexed to the last only ; as, ** Jollos Cassar's Coramenlarics" — 
" John the Baptist's head" — *' His brothcar Philip's wife" — ** The Bishop of Lon- 
don's charge." Here Julius desar^s is a complex name, in the possessiire ; John^ 
and brother are in the possessive, withoat the sign, that being annexed to the 
words Baptist and Philip, in apposition. In the last example, " London" is in the 
objective case, governed by of, and the '« annexed properly belongs to Bishop, gor- 
•nied in the possessive by charge. In poning the wmtd^separatdy, the transfisr 
Fymast, d^ttuse be so made. Bat the true reason for annexing *t to London ia, 
that jfl^^A^hrase, " Bishop of London," is regarded as one term, governed in 
arge, and may be so parsed. Thus, " A complex noun in the 




i explanatoiy term is joined to a name, the sign of the posses 
to either; aa^ " I called at Smith's, the bookseller," or, "at 
BmitimiSBblEseller's." Bat if, to sach a phrase, the govermng sabstantive is 
added, the sign of the possessive most be annexed to the last; as, "I called at 
Smith the bookseller's shop." 

85(f. If the explanatory circamstanoe be complex, or consisting of more terms 
than one, the sign of the possesmve mast be annexed to tiie name or first sabstan- 
tive ; as, " This Psalm is David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the people."— 
** That book is Smith's, the bookseller in Maiden Lane." 

851T This mode of expression, however, is never elegant, and thoagh -sometimes 
used when the governing substantive is understood, yet it would be better to avoid 
it, and say, " This is a psalm of David, the king," &c., or. " This is one of- the 
psalms of David," dee. Bat an expression like this can not, with any propriety, be 
nsed when the governing sobstantive is added. Thus. ** David, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the people's psalm," woold be. intolerable. . 

852. When two nouns in the possessive are governed hy diifereat 
words, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to each ; as, ^* He 
took refuge at the governor's, the king*s representative," that is, "at 
the governor's kouse,^* 

85f. The s after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted,- when the first word ends, 
and the following word begins, with an s, or when the use of it would occasion a 
disagreeable repetition of s-soonds ; as, ** For righteousness' sake" — " For con- 
science' sake"—" For Jesus' sake"—*' At Jesus' feet" (173). In otljer cases, such 
omission wonld generally be improper; as, "James' book" — "Mies' shoes," 
instead of, " James's book" — " Miss's shoes." 

854.* A claase of a sentence slioald never come between the possessive case and 
the word by which It is governed ; thus, " She began to extol the farmer's, as she 
called him, excellent understanding," should be, " the excellent understanding of the 
laimcr, as she called him." 

635.* A noon governing the possessive plural, or two or more noons seTerally in 
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die poan«iTe smgnlar. dioald not be plural anleai the sense require h. Tfaa^ 
** The men's healUi [not healths] solTered &om the climate" — •* John's and WiUiam'f 
wife [not wives] are of ilie same age." 

856. The possessive wA<7seso»er is sometimes divided by interposing the govern* 
ing word ; as, ** vho§e hoase soever." This, in general, however, is to be avoided} 
and to be admitted only when eaphony and precision are thereby promoted (277). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentenoes^ show which is the limiting substantive, and which h 
'the one limited— where wrong, correct according to the role or the obeenrations. 

(839) Viitne/k reward. One man6 loss is often anotlier mans 
gain. Mans chief end is to glorify God. My ancestor^ virtue is not 
mine. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts for , 
mans advantage. On eagles wings. For Christ sake. Fa 
Which dictionary do you prefer — ^Webster, Walk^ 
^^172) Asa his heart was perfect. John Thomson I 
Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itseli 
depends on your pupil composing frequently. He bein^nSE did 
not make him happy. I am opposed to him going on such an expe- 
$tion. 

(842) That book is James book and that erne is Roberts. That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was my knife. My book is old, 
but your book and Roberts book are new. Which is the best book* 
your book or my book ? 

(845) That landscape is a picture of my father. The work you 
apeak of is one of Irving. Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. That is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chance. The tree is 
known by the fruit of it. The commons* vote was against the meas- 
ire, but the lords* vote was in its favor. The weekly return of the 
day of the Lord is a blessing to man. The representatives house is 
now in session. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Eng- 
land is well understood. John's brother's wife's mother is sick. 
The severity of the sickness of the son of the king caused great 
alarm. Your brothers servant's situation is critical. 

(847) William's and Mary's reign. Cain and Abel's sacrifice 
were not the same. David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 
John and William's wife are cousins. Men, women, and childrens 
shoes for sale. He cared for his father and also for his mother's 
interests. The Betsy and Speedwells cargoes were both saved. 

( B48) Messrs. Pratt's, Woodford's, 6c Co.'s bookstore is in New 
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York. Tliorasoti's & Company's office was on fire. JacVs the 
Giant-killer's wonderful exploits. The bishop's of London's charge 
to his clergy. The Grand Saltan's Mahomet's palace. The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850 & 861) Call at Smith the bookseller and stationer's. The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emula* 
ted Cassar the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. General 
Taylor, president of the United States, an excellent man and brave 
soldier's residence. 

(852) That house is Smith the poor man'3 friend. We spent an 
agreeable hour at Wilson, the governor's deputy. The coach stop- 
ped at Mr, Brown, Henry's father. 

(853) James father arrived yesterday. Charles books are com- 
pletely foiled. King James translators merely revised former trans- 
latior^ For conscience's sake. For righteousness's sake. 

(854) They condenmed the judge's in the case of Bard well deci- 
sion. The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was shamefuL 
Peter the Hermit's as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. It is the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. We protest against this 
course, in our own names and in the names of our constituents. A 
father's and mother's loves to their children are very tender. The 
gentlemans and ladys healths are improving. 



It 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

857. Rule XIV. — Tlie subjunctive mood is used in de^ 
pendent clauses, when both contingency or doubts and/utu-- 
rify, are expressed; as, "If he continue to study be will 
improve." 

858. When contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, ** If he has money he keeps it." 

859. Contingency or doubt is nsaally ezpreifled by the connectives, if, ihough, 
unless, except, whether, && ; bat whether fatority is implied or not, most be gath- 
ered from the context In general, when the sense is the same, with shall, toill, or 
should prefixed to the verb, aswithoat it, the sabjanctive maybe used ; otherwise, 
not. Thus, in the preceding example, '^ If he oontinae," and, ** If he shall con* 
tinne," mean the same thing. 

860. Formerly, the sabjanctive was used to express contingency, or doabt, 
whether fatnrity was implied or not Of this, the Rnglish Bible famishes exam- 
plea in ahuost every page (See Job xx., la-H), where present usage wDoldxeqaiie 
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die indicative. The tendency, at present, is to the other extreme. The preaent or 
future indicative, or past potential, is now more generally used instead of the prea- 
ent Bubjanctive (391), and lliia has led some grainraarians to reject the subinnctiv© 
altogetbtT. and to regard what was formerly called the present CTibjnnctive as an 
ellipticB] form of the foture indicative, or past potential. It appears to be certain, 
however, that tticre are forms usaally called the present sabjunciive. eFtablished by 
the authority of the best writers of every age, not excepting even the prenent, 
which can not be disposed of in this way ; for example, *' It is no matter whelhor 
Ithisor that be in itself tlieless or the greater crime."— Li7/o.—" The question is ni>l 
whether man be a free agent" — Hobbes. — " If this be an error, it is a harmless one." 
In none of these can thaU, or trt//, or ahovldt be intiodaced, without changing or 
destroying the sense. In all of them, present usage would substitute is for be. It 
win not do, however, for the grammarian to set up a rule, by which established 
•nd reputable usage is condemned, though the present taste tends another way. 
fitin, there are cases in which this change is inadnoisaible (390). 

861. Lest ^n^ that, annexed to a command, require th^ml^iinc- 
tive mood ; as, ** Love not sleep, lest tti&i^m« to pov^gMBU^ake 
heed that thou speak not to Jacoh, either good or bad.^^^Rsome- 
times without a command ; as, " They shall bear thee up, lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone." — " Is not this the fast that 1 have 
chosen^— that thou bring the poor to thy house." 

862. Tjf, with hut following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood ; as, ** If he do but touch the hills, they shall 
smoke.*' But when future time is not implied, the indicative is used ; 
as, ** If he does but whisper, every word is heard distinctly." 

863. The subjunctive mood is used to express a wish or desire ; as; '* I ynA I 
were at home." " O, that he trere wise !** 

864.* A supposition or wish, implying a present denial of the thing supposed or 
desired, is expressed by the past subjunctive ; as, " If my kingdom were of tbia 
worid, then would my servants fight," implying, •* It is not of this world." — ** O 
that thoo toert as my brother!" implying, " Thou art not" (439-2). 

> 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

What verbs in the following sentences, should, according to the rule, be in the 
subjunctive mood, and what in the indicative? — correct them accordingly— pans 
die sentences corrected. 

(857) If a man smites his servant and he dies, he shall surely be 
put to death. We must go to-morrow.unless it rains. There will 
be enough to do next week, if the weather is good. Though the 
sky be cleartit is cold. He will maintain his cause, though he loses 
his estate. We may get letters, if the mail arrives in time. If John 
be come, why did you not tell me? If it snows all night, the roads 
will be impassable. Ask John if he know when the legislature 
meets. If he know any thing, he surely knows, that unless ho gets 
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better lie can not be removed. If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

(961) Take care that the horse does not run away. See that thoa 
dost it not. Let him that standeth take heed lest he falls. Kiss the . 
Sou, lest he is angry. Reprove not a scomer i*8t he hates thee, 

(862) If he is but in health, it will be the cause of great thank- 
fulness. If he docs but run, he will soon overtake them. If he be 
but in health, I am content. O, that he was wise ! I wish I was at 
home. 

(864) If I was not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. If it was 
not so, I would have told you. If he was a year older, I would send 
him to school. Was gold more abundant, it would be of less value. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. If I was he, I 
would accept the offer. Was I he, I would accept the offer. 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

865. Rule XV. — The injinitive mood is governed hy 
VERBS, NOUNS, OT ADJECTIVES ; as " I de$ire to learn" — 
" A desire to learn" — " Anxious to learn." 

866. The infinitiye is a aort of verbal noan, and has the oonfltraction of both a 
noun and a verb. 

867. As a noun, the infinitive may be : 1. The subject of a verb 
(394) ; as, " To play is pleasant." 2. The ohjtct of a verb (802); 
as, *♦ Boys love to play,^^ 3. The predicate nominative after a cop- 
ulative verb (798) ; as, " He is to be married." 4. In apposition 
with another noun (670) ; as, *' Spare, spare your friends the task, 
to read, to nod, to scoff, condemn.^* 5. The object of a preposition 
(819) ; as, " About to deparV'--"' What went ye out far to see /" 

868. At the same time that the infinitiye ii oaed as a noon, it may have ail the 
modifications of tlie verb in respect of time, govenvment, or adjuncts, forming, with 
them, an abridged sentence, or danse. or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the san at mid- 
night is impossible." Here, to Me is modified by its object, ifie sun, and by the 
adjmict, (U midniglU, and the whole danse is the subject of w. Hence the bV 
lowing— 

SPECIAL RULES. 

869. Rule 1. — One verb being the sv^jt^ct of another ^ is 
put in the injinitive ; as, " To study is profitable" (872). 
^ 87 O". Rule 2.i — One verb governs another as its object, or 
ean^lement in the injinitive; as, "Boys lovo to play^'-^ 
* They seem td study.** 

S* 
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871. Verin which talce the infinitive as their object, are transitive veihs in tfio 
active voice, and the infinitive, eitlier alone, or modified by other words, is eqaivm* 
lent to the objective case (802). Verbs which take the infinitive as their com/i/e- 
menl, that is, in order to Jill out or complete, as it were, the idea intended, are 
Intransitive or paseive verbs, which form a sort of modified copula between their 
•abject and the infinitive following. Thos, " The watch seems to ^0"=** The 
watch is apparentl/ going" (797). 

872. Rule 3.— TOe infinitive , ds the subject or the object of 
a verb, sometimes has a subject of its own in the objective case. 

673. In either oonstmction, the infinitive, with its sabject, is an abridged depend- 
ent daose (653) and when used as the oabject, is introduced by for. Thus, Sud- 
Ject-^" Far tu to do so would be im{>rop6r,"=*' That we sbbuld do so wouhl he 
fattproper." Qbfmt — ** I know him to bo an honest man"3=*' I know that Ae is an 
bonest man." Here ibe object of know is neitlier hitn, nor to be, dec, separately, 
but the whole ckuse, "lum to be an honest man," taken together, equivalent to^ 
" that he is an honest man." ^^ 

874. In many such sentences, the subject of the infinitive reseij^^^^direct, 
and the infinitive itself the indtreet, objiectof the preceding verb, tLanfUfSbetroO' 
Uon (810). Hence, when the verb is changed into the pasnve form, the objective 
after the verb (which is also the sabject of the infinitive), becomes the nominative to 
the verb, and the infinitive remains after it like the indirect object (811). Thus, ** I 
deshed him to go." — Passive, ** He was desired to go." 

875. Rule 4. — The infinitive is used as a predicate nomi" 
native after any verb as a copula ; as, " You are to blame*' 
(397). 

876. When used as a predicate nominative after the verb to be, ibe infinitiTe 
denotes-— 

X. An equivalent expressbn ; as, " To obey is to enjoy.** 

S. What is possible or obligatory; as, *'Gold is to be found in Califomia"— 
" The laws are to ^ observed," 

3. What is settled and determined upon, and of oour8e,yWttt« ; 9B, ** The ship 
b to sail to-morrow." 

877. Rule 5. — To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, Need, make, see, hear, feel, and let 
III th>e active voice, nor after let in the passive; as, "I sa^ 
him do it"^-" You need not go." 

878. To this rule there are some exceptions. As it relates only to euphony and 
usage, to may be inserted when harshness will not thereby he pnxluoed ; thus 
** Coosdons that his opinions need to be disguised."— iifciCew7t«. 

879. For the same reason, to is sometimes omitted after the verhi 
perceive, behold, observe, have, and know, 

880. When several infinitives come together in the same construction, the sign it 
Avpreiied with die first is iometunes omhiod wilh tboB« that fclbw; thus. "II if 
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betterto be a kfog and die, than to live and be a prinoe." TUa dioiild never bo 
done when eitbo^ harahnenB or obecority woold be the remit 

861. To, the sign of the infinitive, afaonld never be lued for the infinitive ItnIC 
Thas, ** I have not written, and I do not intend to," is a ooUoqaial valgariflm for, 
** I liave not written, and I do not intend to write." 

882. Rule 6. — The infinitive is used to express the pur- 
pose, END, or DESIGN of the preceding act ; as, " Soroe who 
came to ^co^remained to pray,** Here, to scoff, and to pray 
are not governed by came and remained ; but are put, with- 
out a governing word, to express the end for which they 
came and remained. 

883. Thisconstraction of the infinitive in sometimes preceded by the phrase, "til 
ord^ ;•' and formeriy was preceded hy for; ss, " What went ye aai for to tee t** 
This is now obsolete. 

884. Rule 7. — In comparisons, the infivitive mood is put 
ctfter so AS, too, or than ; as, " Be so good as to read this 
letter"—" Too old to learn** — " Wiser than to undertake it." 
Some consider this construction as elliptical, and that the in- 
finitive depends on a word underatood. 

885; The infinitive is sometimes nsed to assign, in an abridged form, the reaetm 
of that which goes before, as, *' Base coward that thoa art ! to flee !** ** Ungratefid 
man ! to toeute my fortune, rob me of my peace," &c. — ** Mast not one sigh, to 
rtifiect on so grave a sabject" 

886. The uifinitive is sometimes pot absolately, withoat a governing word ; as^ 
«* To say the tmth, I was in foalt." 

887! The infinitive is Munetimes omitted i as, ** I consider him [to lfe\ 80 honeit 
man." 

888. The verb have, followed by the infinitive, sometimes ear^mtuiea oUigestion 
or necessity ; as, '* We kave to do it," tliat is,." We must do it." 

889. The infinitive, in these several constructions, in parsing, may be briefly itar 

ted thus : ** The infinitive as the subject of **^" as the object of ^^— ^ as the 

p/redAcate-nominatioe after f* — ** The infinidve of purpoa t -^eomp arimn cc cueB 

^uted absolutely," 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is but little liability to err in the use of this mood, escoept In its tenae 
(ft90, 921), and in the improper use or omission of the sign to. When ihera is no 
rule to authGrize the omisBion, it should be inserted. 

(865) Strive learn. They obliged him do it. Yon ought not 
walk so fast. — (869) It is better live on a little than outlive a great 
deal. It is better to be a king and die than live and be a priao. 
—(870) He tcoros either to temporize, or deceive, or be guilty of 
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(877) Yon need not to be so serknis. I have seen some yoang 
persons to conduct themselves very discreetly. He bid me to go 
home. The boys were all let to go at once. Let no man to think 
loo highly of himself. They all heard him to say it. He was heard 
•ay it by everybcxly. Some one saw them to pass the house. They 
were seen pass the house. I have observed some satirists to use the 
term Dare be wise. They were bid come into the house. — (88l) 
Be sure to write yourself, and tell him to. And live as God designed 
me to. 

Point oat the lue of ifae infimtive In the following Kntenoes, and show how it k 
governed. 

It too often happens that to be above the reach of want just places 
us within the reach of avarice. It does no good to preach generos- 
ity, or even justice, to those who have neither sense nor soul. He 
was bora to be great. To accomplish these ends, savages resort to 
cunnmg.*; They thought to make themselves rich. Great desires 
are difficult to be gratified. Some people are difficult to please. To 
know ourselves, we must commence by knowing our own weaknesses. 
If we have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect 
To be or not to be ? that is the question. 



THE PARTICIPLES. 

^0. Rule XVI. — Participles have the construction of 
wunsj adjectives^ and verbs (452, &c.) 

891. The participle as a noun, in the nominative case, may be the 
subject of a verb (762), or ^e predicate-nominative after it (798) ; as, 
** Saying is not doing.*' In the objective case, it may be the ohjeH 
of a transitive verb (802), or preposition ^819) ; as, " Avoid doing 
evil." — ** There is pleasure in doing good." 

893. In a sabstantive phrase^ a noan following the present or perfect participle 
(ai well as the infinitive) of a copulative verb, i» In the predicate-nominative; u, 
« His being an expert dancer"-^** The crime oS being a young man;* &c (799). 

893. The participle, as an adjective, expresses an attribute of a 
noun or pronoun, without affirmation ; as, ** The sword hangs rusting 
on the wall." 

894. The participle, while used as a noun or adjective, may he 
modified in a]l respects as the verb (G30). 

895. To participles used in these ways, the roles of syntax fixr noan% acyecthroa 
and verbs, may of oonne be applied^ 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

896. Rule 1. — WJien the ^present or perfect participle is 
used as a noun, a noun before it is put in the possessive case 
(841); as, "Much depends on the pupil's composing fre- 
quently." " His having done so is evident." 

897. Bttt-a pronoun, in this construction, must be the possessive 
pronoun, and not the possessive case ; as, ** Much depends on your 
composing," &c. ; not yours. 

898. In many cases, the nominative or objective case before the present pardci 
pie as an ddjecttve, will express nearly the same idea. Thus, " Much will depend 
on the ptipifs composing," and ** Much will depend on the ptipil composing," mean 
snbstantially the same thing. Still, the constraction is different : in the first, the 
dependence is on the composing^ in the second it is on the pnpil ; and though in 
these examples the sense is nearly the same, yet there are often examples in which 
Ae sense is entirely diflbrent Thus, " What do yon think of my Iwrsf^s ninning 
U>-day ?" implies he hat run, and asks, " How do you think he ran ?" B ut " W h at 
do you think of my horse running to-day 7" implies he has not run, and asks. '* Do 
yoQ think he should run ?" 

899.* Rule 2. — When the present participle, used as a noun,. 

has an article or adjective before it, the preposition of Jbl^ 

lows ; as, ** By the obsei-ving of tJiese i-ules." — " This was a 

complete foraaking of the truth." 

900. In this construction, the participle becomes simply a noun, and can not be 
modified as a verb. Hence we can not say, ** By the observing carefully of these 
rules ;" because carefully ^ being an adverb, can not modify a noun. But we can 
say, *' By the careful observing of," &c. ; because cartful, being an adjective, can 
modify a noun. Or we can say, " By observing these rules carefiilly," &c ; be- 
cause the and o^ being both removed, observing can be modified as a verb. 

901. Both the ariiele and of may be omitted , bat not the one without the other. 
By this omission, the participle becomes a participial noun, and can be modified 
as the verb. Of can not be used when a prepositjpn follows. 

902. So here, again, in either of these constructions, the sense in many cases 
will be the same. Thus, " By the observing of these rules he became eminent" 
and " By observing these rules he became eminent," express the same idea. But, 
as in the other case, so here, there are examples in which the sense is entirely dif- 
ferent Thus, •' He expressed the pleasure he had in the hea^ng of the philoso- 
pher," and "He expiesaed the pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher," meaq 
entirely different things. So '* At the hearing of the ear, they will obey," and ** A 
hearing the ear, they will obey." The first is sense— the last nonsense. 

In such cases, all ambiguity will be avoided by observing the following^— 

903! Rule 3. — When the verbal noun expresses something 
of which the noun folloioing is the doer, it should have the arti^ 
6l4 and the preposition ; as, " It was said in the hearing (^ the 
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witness." But when it expresses something of which the noun 
following is not the doer^ hut the object, both should he omit' 
ted; as, " The court spent some time in hearing the witness/' 

904. RuLR 4. — The past participle, and not the past tente^ 
should he used after the auxiliaries have and be ; as, *' 1 have 
written'' (not wrote) — " The letter is written'* (not wrote). 

905. So, also, the past participle should not be used for the past 
tense ; as, •* He ran,'*^ not run — *• I *a«?,*' not seen — ♦* I did''' not done, 

906? lu many verbs whose present passive expresses, not the present continaance 
of the act but of the result of the act in a finished state, the present participle active 
has a pa$nve as weU as an active sense ; and is used with the auxiliary verb <o 6e, 
to express the present passive progressively ; as, " The house is buHding** (not 
being built). When, in such verbs, the participle in ing has not a passive aeoae-^ 
or where the use of it in a passive sense would be ambiguous, a di&rent fimn of 
expression should be used (456, &c.) 

907. The panicipie is sonsetimes used absolutely, having no dependence on aiiy 
other word ; as, " Properly Bpeakingf ibtBte is no sodi thing as chance" (770). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED* 

In the following sentences, conect the errora, and give a reason for the diange t 
(892) Its being me need make no difference. AVe conld not be 
sure of its being him. The whole depended on its being them. 

(896) Man rebelling against his Maker, brought him into ruin. Jo- 
seph having been sold by his brethren, was overruled for good. God 
upholding all things, is an evidence of his power. He being a great 
man did not make him a happy man. A man being poor does not 
make him miserable. — (898) What do you think of my horse running 
to-day ? Did he run well ? What think yon of my horse*s mnning 
to-day ? Will it be safe ? 

(899) He spends part of his time in studying of the classics.. By 
the obtaining wisdom yon will command respect. By obtaining HT 
wisdom you will command respect. This was equal to a rejecting 
the proposal. This was equal to rejecting^ of the proposal. The 
learning anything well requires great application. Learning of any- 
thing well requires application. Meekness is manifested in suffering 
of ills patiently — ^in the suffering ills patiently — ^in the suffering of 
ills patiently. In the patient suffering ills — ^in patient suffering of ills. 
Because of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord abhorred them. 
— (903) In the hearing of the will read, and in the examining of sun- 
dry papers, much time was spent. The greatest pain is sofiered is 
Um fiotdng of the skin* 
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(D04) He has broke bis cup. I have drank enough. The tree 
was shook by the wind. The tree has fell. Some one has took my 
pen. I seen the man who done it. He has began the work. Some 
fell by the wayside and was trode down. The French language is 
spoke in every part of Europe. 

The foUowing sentences from E. Everett, Daniel Webster, Irving, N. A. Review, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Thomas Brown, Sir G. M'Kenzie, Butler, &c.. have been changed 
into modem newspaper English. B«store tliem, according to (906) : — 

The fortress was being built. The spot where this new and strange 
tragedy was being acted. An attempt was being made in the Eng- 
lish parliament. The magnificent church now being erected in the 
city of New York. While these things were being transacted in 
England. While the ceremony was being performed. The court 
was then being held. And still be being done and never done. Wheat 
is being sold at a fair price. Gold is being found in great quantities. 
A report is now being prepared. Goods are now being sold off at 
first cost. While the necessary movement was being made 
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CONNEXION OF TENSES. 

908. Rule XVII. — In the use of verhs^ and loords that 
in point of time relate to each other j the order of time must 
be observed; as, "I have known him these many years"— 
not, *' I know bim these many years ;" nor, *' I knew him 
these many years." 

909. Remark.— The particular tense neoeseary to be used most depend apoo the 
lense, and no roles can be given that wiU apply to all caaea. But it may he proper 
to observe — 

9101 An obaerrafcion which is always trae must he e x pu ca s c d in the pfiesent tease { 
as, " The sUncs helieved that ' all crimes are equal' " (403). 

91 l.*^he present-perfect, and not the present tense should he used in oonnexioD 
with words denoting an extent of time oondnned to the present; thns, " They eonr 
Hnue with nie now three dayB»" shoald he **have continued^** Ac (407). 

91^ The prosent-perfect tense ought never to he used in connexion with words 
«irhich express past time ; thiis» ** I have formerly mentioned his attachment to 
study," should be '^ I formerly mentioned," ice, 

913. To express an event simply as past, without relatioD to any other point of 
time than tlie present, or as taking place at a certab past time mentioned, the past 
tense is used ; as, " God created the worid." — ** In the beginning, God created the 
VvorlcL" Exercises in (913) are examples. 

914. When we wish to represent an event as pa$t at or hefiire a certain paaC 
IfaMnftnedtOttlniwbliiiifibeput inUiepasi-porfeottoiM0b Tba%wh8»w» 
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■ly, ** The venel had arrived at nine o'clock/' we mean, at nine o'clock the arriviDg 
of the vessel was past. Bat when we say, ** The vessel arrived at nme o'dock*" 
we mean, the arriving of the vessel was then present, 

915. It is always essential to the use of this tense that the event he past at'tfae 
time referred to. It is proper to notice here, also, that in pointing oat the time of a 
past event, two poinu or periods of time are often mentioned^the one for the par> 
pose of ascertaining ike other. Thas, '< W e arrived an hour hefore sv nsei.** Here 
tho past-pcrrect is not used, though the arriving is represented as past before a past 
time mentioned, viz., sunset, becaose sunset is not the time referred to, hut is men- 
tioned in order to describe that time ; and at the time described, the event, arriving, 
was not past, hot present If in this example we omit the word ''hour," and 
merely say ** brfore sunset." the oonstraction wUl he the same. This will show that 
it is correct to say, " Before I went to France I visited England," because the visiting 
of England is represented as present, and not past at the time indicated by the word 
before. But if the event mentioned is represented as past at the time indicated by 
the word before, or if the sentence is so arranged that only one point of past time is 
indicated at which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect must be used ; as, 
•* They had arrivedo^iore we sailed.'* — " They arrived after we had sailed.** — " I 
had visited England when we returned to America." 

916^ The present and past of the auxiliaries, shalJ, tnO^ may, can, should never 
be associated in .the same sentence ; and care must be taken that the subsequent 
▼erb be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent verb (344) ; thus, "Xvuiy 
or can do it now, if I choos^*—** 1 might or eoitld do it now, if I chose" — ** I sAotf 
or tpill do it, when I can" — '*' I may do k, it 1 can** — ** I once could do it, but I 
would not" — ** I would have done it then, but I could not." — " I mention h to him, 
that be may stop if he ehoos€* — *' I mentioned it to him, that he might stop if he 
chosi^* — " I have mentioned it to hhn, that be may stop" — ** I had mentioned it to 
him. that he might stop" — " I had mentioned it to him, that he might have slopped 
had he chosen,** 

917.*In dependent dansei^ the past-perfect indicative or potential is used to ex- 
press an event antecedent to, but never contemporaxy with, or subseqaent to^ that 
expressed by a verb in the past tense in the leading clause. Thus, we can say, ** I 
believed he had done it," but not, " I hoped he had done it;" because belief may 
refer to what is past, but hope always refers to something future. See also the 
infinitive (920, 921). 

918.* When should is used instead c£ ought, to express present duty (363), it may 
be ioQowed by the present or present-perfect ; as, ** Yaa^iauld study, that you map 
become learned." 

91i^ The indicative present is frequently used after die words when, till, be 

fore, as soon as, after, to express the relative time of a future action (406) ; 84, 

When he comes, he will be welcome." When before the presen^periect indica- 

tive, they dmote the completion of a future action or event ; as^ ** He will never be 

better Ull he has felt the pangs of poverty." 

920.^A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the present tense (446). when it 
expresses what is contemporary in point of time with its governing verb, or subte- 
quent to it ; as, ** He appeared to ben man of letters." — ** The apostles were detui^ 
mined to preach the gospel" Hence, verbs denotmg hope, desire^ intention, ot 
command, most be followed by the present infinitive, and not the perfect (451). 

92l! But the perfect infinitive most be used to express what is etateeedeni to the 
ttaae «f the govontpg verb; u, ** EttBOlos Hi tfald tokaoi fawidei Baas.** 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

(910) The doctpr said that fever always produced thirst. The 
philosopher said that heat always expanded metals. He said that 
truth was immutable. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty years. I am now at 
school six months. My brother was sick four weeks, and is no bet- 
ter. He tells lies long enough. They continue with me now three 
days. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. He has been fonnerly very 
disorderly. I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
summer. I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. He has done it before yesterday. Some one has long 
ago told the same story. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on Ids 
voyage of discovery. When we finished our lessons, we went out 
to play. He that was dead sat up and began to speak. When we 
had arrived at the palace, we delivered the letters which we previ- 
ously procured. It was a strange thing to me, for I never saw such 
a thing before. When I came, he was gone. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. He was told his danger, that 
he may shun it. 

(917) We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
We expected that they would have come to-day. We trusted that 
it had been He who shoultl have redeemed Israel. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. 
We should respect those persons, because they continued long at- 
tached to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. As soon as 
ho shall return we will recommence our studies. A prisoner is not 
accounted guilty till he be convicted. 

(920) From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared ti> 
have been a man of learning. Our friends intended to have met us. 
He was afraid he would have died. 

(921) Kirstall abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extensive 
building. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is said to be bom in the 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

922. Rule XVIII. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjeo 
TiVES, and other adverbs ; as, " John syedka distinctly , 
he is remarkably diligenty and reads very correctly.^'* 

[See Etymology of Adverbs, 523, Ac.] 

923. A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or pronouns (626) ; 
as, •* Not only the mc», but the women also^ were present." — " I, 
even I, do bring a flood." — Oen. vi. 17. 

924. Sometime* an adveib modifies a preposition, and sometfanes an adjunct or 
danae of a sentence (525) ; as, '* He sailed nearly round die gbbe"— <* Jtw< behw 
the ear"—" Verily I say unio ymt," 

^ SPECIAL RULES. 

925. Rule l,-^ Adverbs should not be used as adjectives^ nor 
etdjectives as adverbs (687). 

Thus, •• The above [preceding] extract"—" I'hine often [frequen(\ inftrmitiea.*' 
— " The tken ministry," for " The ministry then in power."—" It seems strangely 
[ttrange]," &c. So, also, ** He writes beautiful [beauiifnlfy]:*^" It is done good 
[w//].'^— See (686). 

926. The adverbs henee, t&enee, whence, meaning from this place, from that 
jjlace, from tekieh place, properly should not have from before them, because it is 
implied. Bat the practice of the best writers has so sanctioned the use of it, that 
die omission of it would now sometimes appear stiff and affected. 

927? After verbs of motion, die adverbs hither, thither, whither, are now used 
ody in solemn style. In ordinaiy disoonne, here, there, and where, are used instead 
of them ; as, " We came A«r«"— " They walked ther^'-^" Where did he go 7" 

928. Where should not be used for in which, except the reference is to place- 
Thus, " They framed a protestation, where [in which] they repeated dieir former 



929. The adverbs now, then, when, where, in such phrases as till now, till then* 
unce when, to where, ice, are sometimes used by good writers as nouns. This, 
however, is rare in prose, and should not be imitated. In poetry it is more oom- 
mon (1048). 

930. Of this character are the expressions at once, far from hence, &c., but these 
are now established idioms, and in parsing are regarded as one word (535-6). 

931. Tltsre, properly an adverb of place, is often used as an introductory exple- 
dve; as, " There came to the beach" (529). 

932. Rule 2. — Tioo negatives are equivalent to an affirmO' 

tive, and should not be used unless affirmation is intended ; as, 

•• I can not drink no [any] more," or, " I can drink no moi-e." 

933. One negative is sometimes connected with another implied in the negativa 
prefixes die, un, im, in, il, ir, ico. ; as» "Yon are not umuquainted with his meriHb" 
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that ia, * Yen are acqaainted/' &c. In tins way a pleaong rarieiy of exprenion ii 
mmedmes pmduced. But the word on!y with the negative, preserves the nega- 
tion ; as, ** He was not only illiberal, but even covetous." 

934. The adverbs nay, nOt yea. yes, often stand alone as a negative or affirma- 
tive answer to a question : as, *' Will he go ?" — " iVb" = *• He will not go." — ** Is 
he at home ?" — " Yes** = '* He is at Irame." Amen is an affirmative adverb, equiv- 
alent to " Be it 80," or ^ May it he so" 

933. No, before a noun, is an adjective ; as, " No man.** Before an adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree, it is an adverb ; as, " No taller'* — ** No sooner/* 
In all other cases the proper negative \anot;9a, " He will noi come" — ** Whetbw 
be come or noL** 

^ POSITION. 

936. Rule 3. — Adverbs are for the most part placed hefare 
adjectives f after a verb in the simple form, and after the first 
auxiliary in the compound form ; as, " He is very attentive, 
behaves well^ and is miLch esteemed." 

937. This rule applies generally to adjunct phrases as well as to 
adverhs (825). 

938. This is to be oonsidetted only as a general rule, lo which there ate many ex- 
ceptions. Indeed, no rule for the position of the adverb can be given, which is not 
liable to exceptions. That order is the best which conveys the meaning with most 
precision. In order to this, the adverb is sometimes placed before the verb, or tf 
■ome distance afler it 

939 Never, ojten^ always, sometimes, generally precede the verb. Not, with 
the participle or infinitive, should generally be placed before it (500). 

940? The improper position of the adverb only often occasions ambignity. Thli 
win generally be avoided when it refers to a sentence or clause, by placing ft at 
the beginning of that sentence or clause ; when it refers to a predicate, by placing 
it before the predicating term ; and when it refers to a subject, hy placing it after ita 
name or description ; as, ** Only acknowledge thine ]niquity."-r" The thoughts of 
bis heart are otJy evil" — ** Take nothing ibr your journey but a staff only** Tlieae 
observations wUl generally be applicable to the words merely, solely, chiejly,jirsi^ 
at leaU, and perhaps to a few others. 

941^In prose, to, the sign of the infinitive, should never be separated by placing 
an adverb immediately after it. Thus, ** They are accnstoined to carefully study 
their lessons,'' should ho** to study carefully,** or •* carefully to study,** && 

943. The adverb enough is commonly placed after the adjective which it modi- 
Bes ; ai^ ** A large enough house" — " A house large enough for all" 

943. EveriB sometimes improperly used for never. Thus,.** Ask asie ever so 
much,'* should be, "Ask me never so much" — ^that is, so much as never beforeu 
*' Charmers charmmg never so sweetly" — that is, so sweetly as never beftne. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

As adverbs are Indeclinable, mistakes are liable to be made chiefly in their poei- 
tioD, or in using as adverbs words that are not so. or in using adverbi wfaare other 
WOKla are reqofaed. Conect the enon in the ioUowiagt-- 
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(025) They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war 
The then emperor was noted for his cruelty. He was befriended 
by the then reigning duke. She walks graceful. He spoke elof|uent. 
She did that work good. Our friends arrived safely. The boat 
moves rapid. His expressions "SDunded harshly. She is a remarka* 
ble pretty girl. My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down,^ 

(926) He departed from thence into a desert place. I will send 
thee far from hence to the Gentiles. From hence ! away f 

(927) Where art thou gone ? And he said unto me, ^* Come up 
here." The city is near, oh! let me escape there. Where I am« 
there ye can not come. 

(928) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit. 
The condition where I found him was deplorable. He went to Lon- 
don last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. He will never be no taller. He did 
not say nothing at all. Neither he nor no one else can do that. I 
have received no information on the subject, neither from him nor 
from his friend. I never did repent for doing good, nor shall not 
now. I can not see to write no more. Nothing never can justify in- 
gratitude. — (935) Be so kind as to tell me whether he will do it or no. 

(936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. Wa 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. It is impossible con- 
tinually to be at work. Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. The bark Clarissa is soon expected to sail. 
— (937) I wished that any one would hang me a hundred times. 

(938) The women contributed all their rings and jewels volunta- 
rily, to assist the government. He determined to invite back the 
king, and to call together his friends. — (939) Having not known or 
having not considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can only be opposed to polytheism. By greatness, 
I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. In promoting the public good, we only discharge our duty. 
He only read one book, not two. He read the book only, but did 
not keep it. He only read the book, but not the letter. He chiefly 
spoke of virtue, not of vice. He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Scholars should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advanced in all the books they read. To make this sentenoo 
perspicuous, it would be necessary to entirely remodel It. \ 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS 

944. Rule XIX. — Conjufictions connect words or sen- 
tences (561). 

945. Words of the same class, having a similar relation to another 
to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. Thus — 

1. Nouns or pronouns ; as, ** Jama and John and / are bere." 

2. Adjectives ; as, *' A prudent, braver and honorable man." 

3. Verbs ; as, *' Ceesar came and saw and conquered." 

4. Adverbs, or adverbs and adjuncts ; as, "He won the prize fairly and homn 

ably" or ** fairly and wUh honor." 

5. Prepositions ; as, " To and from the city"— <* Up and down the hill." 

946. Verbs connected have tbe same nominative ; as, "James reads and writes." 

947. Nouns or pronouns connected in the nominative case, either as subjects or 
attributes, are related as such to the same verb ; as, " John and James are cousins" 
— " He is a gentleman and a scholar." 

948. Nouns or pronouns connected in the possessive case are govemed by the 
same noun ; as, ** John's and James's books." 

949. Nouns or pronouns, connected in the objective case, are govemed by the 
same verb or preposition ; as^ *' He studies grammar and logic" — " Give the books 
to him and me." 

950. When nominatives belong to -different verbs, or verbs to di&rent nomina 
tives, the~conjunction connects the sentences, not the words ; as, **John reads and 
James writes." 

951. Simple sentences or clauses are connected by conjunctions, 
so as to form one compoimd sentence; as, ^^ I said that ye are gods ; 
hut ye shall die.*\ 

952. Similar sentences, whether dependent or independent, are connected by tfao 
conjuncdons and, or, nor, but, yet, &c. 

953. Dependent members or clauses are connected with their leading dauses by 
such conjunctions, or other connective words, as may properly indicate the relation 
intended (962 and 963). 

954. Conjunctions are frequently understood between the words or sentences 
connected ; as, " CsBsar came, saw, and conquered" — ** The men, women, and chil- 
dreftf were present"—** It is the part of tliose that are great to give— of those that 
are poor to ask." — " Learning collects matexials -, wisdom applies them." 

SPECIAL RULES. 
955. Rule l.^^Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and ca^es of nouns and pronouns; as, ^* Do 
good, and seek peace." — " Honor ihy father and mother** 
[This rule applies to the infinitive and participles.] 
95^. Verbs of the same mood and tense, under diis rale, are generally also in tno 
same/orm (474) ; as, " He resdriJaA writes" (not, does write). 

957. Verbs in 4ifferent clauses, connected by a conjunction, but having a difierent 
coDstmction. may be in dUfisrent moods and tenses ; as ^ I nod that I may learn:* 
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958. Wben two or more yerbs in the oompoood teiiaei» or in the jnogreflrive or 
emphatic form, or in the paasive voice, are connected, the anxOiaiy expressed w^itb 
flie first, may he understood to the relst ; as, ** He can neither read nor wfite,**;-^ 
" Diligence should be commended and rewarded." Still, however, the sepctition ol 
the aoxiliary is often more emphatic ; as, " They diall come, and they shall dedaxe 
his trgth." 

95D. Verbs of the same mood, tense, or form, connected as a oomponnd predi 
cate (627), have the nominative expressed with the first, and understood to the reel; 
as^ " Cassar came, saw, and conquered.** But — 

960. When verbs connected are not of the same mood, tense, or form, and espe- 
cially if ooDtrast or opposition, expressed by but, though, yet, is intended, the noa* 
inative is frequendy repeated ; as, " He came, but he would not stay." But still— 

961. This is to bo regarded only as a general direction, in accordance with, per* 
haps, the majority of cases, but to which, as a rule, there are many exceptions. 
The object aimed at is to secure euphony and perspicuity ; and when these are 
preserved without repeating the nominative, it may be omitted; as, "The two 
charges had been, and still are, united in one person." — North British Revieto, 

962. After expressions implying doubt, fear, or denial, the conjunction that is 
properly used— not lest, but, but that ; as, '< I do not doubt that he is honest? 
^*' I am afraid that he will die." Also, u:hat should never be used for that. 
Thus, ** He will not believe but tohat I am to blame," should be, " but that I am to 
Uame." 

•r 

963. Rule 2. — Certain words in the antecedent member of 
a sentence, require corresponding connectives in the subsequent 
one; thus — 
t." In clauses or words simply connected — 

Boih requires and (567) ; as, *' Both he and I came^" 

Either or (570) ; as, " Either he or I will come." 

Neither nor (570) ; as, " Neither he nor I came." 

Whether or; as, " WhiUher he or I came." 

Though yet; za,** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

, Not only but also ; as, " Not only he but also his brother goes." 

9. In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than ; as, " He is taller than I am." 
Other requires th€m, ; as, " It is no other than he." 

Else than ; as, " What else do you expect than this V* 

Am as (expressing equality) ; as, " He is «« tall as I am." 

As »o (expressing equality) ; as, "As thy day is, so shall th/ 

strength be." 
8o — cu (with a negative, expressing inequality) ; as, " He is not W 
learned as his brother." 

8o that (expressing consequence) ; bb, ** He ia so weak that he 

can noi walk." 
Such — — as (expressing similarity) ; as, " He or such as he." 
For €u and so, in comparison, see 531. For as, sometimes regarded as a relftUw^ 
see S71 — as a connective of words in apposition, 674. For the infinitive after <o oib 
•eo884. 
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964. And, or, nor, do not require the corresponding antecedent, and though doea 
not always require yet By poetic license (1048-6), or and nor are soinetiniai 
osed as antecedents, instead of either, neither (570). 

965. Li sentences implying comparison, there is commonly an 
ellipsis in the second member, after than and (u ; ** My punishment 
is greater thaji' [that is which] I can bear." — " My punishment is aa 
great as [that is which'] I can bear." Andf sometimes in sentences 
not implying comparison, after though and if; as, •* Though [it w] 
coarse, it is good." — " He is kind, if [he is] sincere" (978-7). 

966. A relative after than is put in the objective case; as, ** Satan, than whom 
none higher sat" This anomaly has not been satisfactorily explained. In this 
case, some regard than as a preposition. It is probably only a case of simple 
enallagS (1044-4). 

967niuLE 3. — When a subsequent clause or part of a sen- 
tence is common to trvo different hut connected antecedent 
clauses, it must he equally applicahle to hoth ; as, " That 
work always has been, and always will be, admired" — ''He 
is as tall, though not so handsome, as his brother*' 

968. When this role is violated, the oorrecdon is made, either— 

1. By altering one of the antecedent claasea^ so that the sabseqnent may be ap- 
plicable to both. Thas, " The story has and will be believed," is not correct 
becanse, though we can say, toiU he believed, we can not say, hat he believed, li 
sboold be, " The story has been, and will be, believed," oi^- 

S. If this can not be done, we may complete the constmction of the first part b> 
annexing its appropriate sabseqoent, and leave the sabseqnent of the second vnder 
KDod. Thus, " He was more beloved bat not so much adnured as Cjmthio," is not 
correct, becanse we can not say, " He was more beloved as Cynthia" It shoold 
be, " He was more beloved than Cyn&io, bnt not so moch admired." 

969. The principle of this rale applies to the appropriate sdeetion dt words as 
weD as to their conttruction ; thus, '* This doctrine is founded and co fw i s t ent wUi 
die troth," should be, " foonded upon, and consistent unih,** &c 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences point oot the conjunctions, the words or sentences 
connected by them— see whether they correspond, according to the rales, and if 
not, correct and give a reason for the change. 

(955) He reads and wrote welL Anger glances into the breast of 
R wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools. If he ander- 
Biand the subject and attends to it, he can scarcely fail of successw 
Enjoying health and to live in peace are great blessings. Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than about showing it. Be more anx- 
SoQS about acquiring knowledge than to show it. 

VoQ and me are great friends. This is a small matter between 
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yon and I. My father and him are very intimate. He is taller than 
me ; but I am older than him. 

(956) He reads and writeth well. He reads and do&s write well. 
He reads and is writing well. Does he not read and writes well ? 
Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive him ? 
Earth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can neither read nor can write. I will come and will 
Bee you, and will tell you the whole story. He should have written, 
or should have sent, or should have come himself. 

(960) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con- 
sent to it ? How distinguished for talents he is, and how useful 
might be7f< He might have been happy and now is convinced of it. 
He could command his temper, though would not. 

(962) I do not deny but he has merit. They were afraid lest yov 
would be offended. We were apprehensive lest some accident had 
happened to him. We can not deny but what he was ill-treated. 
We can not doubt but what he is well. I can not see but what he 
is well. 

(963-1) It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not ex- 
plain it. The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. The one is equally deserving as the other. I must be 
80 candid to own that I have been mistaken. He would not do it 
nimself nor let me do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. 
So as thy days so shall thy strength be. Though he slay me so will 
I trust in him. He must go himself or send his servant. There is 
no condition so secure as can not admit of change. He is not as 
eminent and as much esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 

(963-2) He has little more of the scholar besides the name. Be 
ready to succor such persons who need thy assistance. They had 
to sooner risen but they applied themselves to their studies. These 
savage people seemed to have no other element but war. Such men 
that act treacherously ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
further by his speech, but only to be commended for his eloquence. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

(967) I always have and I always shall be of this opinion. He is 
bolder but not so wise as his companion. Sincerity is as valuable 
and even more so than knowledge. Their intentions might and prob- 
ably were good. The reward has already or will hereafter be given 
to him. Will it be urged that these books are as old or even older 
than tradition. This book is preferable and cheaper than the other. 
He take^ ao ca rr n'>r interest «n the matter 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

970. Rule XX. — Interjections have no grammatical 
connexion vnth the other words in a sentence (556). 

971. After inteijections, pronouns of the first person are commonly 
m the objective case ; those of the second, in the nominative ; as, 
"Ahme!"— ."Othou!" 

972. In neither of these, however, does the case depend on the interjection. Tho 
objective is commonly thought to be governed by a virord understood ; thus, " Ah 
\pity\ me I" — ^"'Ah \whM will become of ] met" The nominative is commonly 
(be nominative of the person addressed (773). 

GENERAL RULE. 

973. In every sentence^ the words employed^ and the orde? 
in which they are arranged, should be such, as clearly and 
properly to escpress the idea intended; and at the same time, 
all the parts of the sentence should correspond, and a regu- 
lar and dependent construction be preserved throughout. 

974. This may be regarded as a general rftle, applicable to every case, and thero- 
fore comprehending aU the preceding. Though these are so full and minute as to 
embrace almost everything belonging to the proper construction of sentences, yet 
there will sometimes occur instances of improprlkty in the use, and arrangement, 
and connexion of words, for the avoiding or correcting of which no very spedflo 
rules can be given. 

975. Among the evils to be guarded against under this general rule, are the foV 
lowing: — 

1. The use of words which do not correctly or properly convey the idea intended* 

or which convey another with equal propriety. 
% The arrangement of words and clauses in such a way, that their relation to 

other words and clauses is doubtful, or di£Bcult to be perceived. 
3. The separating of adjuncts (541) from their principals, and placing them ss 

that they may be joined to words to which they do not belong (832). 
4b The separating of relative clauses improperly from their antecedents (755 and 

759). 
5. Uidng injudiciously, or too frequently, the third persona] or possessive pro- 
, especially in indirect discourse (1130). 



EXERCISES. 
The following sentences are not grammatically incorrect, but from some of tho 
oauses mentioned above, are obscurCt inelegajU, ambtguout, or unintelligible, Le| 
the pupil point out the error and correct it, and give a reason for the conectiQn. 

The son said to his father that he had sinned against Heaven. J^ 
fanner went to a lawyer, and tolcl him that his bnU h^ gored hi9 us. 

9 
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The Greeks fearing to be surroTiiided on all sides wheeled about and 
halted with the river on their backs. Nor was Philip wanring to 
corrupt Demosthenes, as he had most of the leading men of Greece. 
Farmenio had served, with great fidelity, Philip the father of Alex- 
ander, as well as himself, for whom he first opened the way into 
Asia. Belisarius was general of all the forces under Justinian the 
First, a man of rare valor. Lysias promised his father neVer to 
abandon his friends. Carthage was demolished to the ground so 
that we are unable to say where it stood, at this day. Thus ended 
the war with Antiochus, twelve years after the second Punic war, 
and two after it had been begun. Claudius was canonized among 
the gods, who scarcely deserved the name of a man. He was at a 
window in Litchfield, where a party of the royalists had fortified 
themselves, taking a view of the cathedral. 

976. Another class of improprieties arises from the improper omission of words^ 
by which the grammatical constraction of a sentence is broken up. As a gencsral 
rale, the fewer the words are by which we express oar ideas, the better, provided 
the meaitmg is clearly brought oat This may often be done withoat asing aU the 
words necessary to the fall grammatical form of a sentence, and hence, aa the ten- 
dency always is to abbreviate speech, sach words as can be spared, according to 
the usage c^the language, are properly omitted. This omission is called 

ELLIPSIS (1044-1). 

Respecting the use of this iigpre, nothing more definite can be laid down than 
what is contained in the following 

^ f SPECIAL RULES. 

977. Rule 1. — An ellipsis , or omission of words, is aJr- 
tnissible when they can be supplied by the mind with such 
certainty and readiness as not to obscure the sense. Thus — 

Instead of saying, ** He was a learned man, and he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man," we may say, " He was a learned, 
wise, and good man.*' 

978. According to common usage, an ellipsis of the different parts 
of speech is allowed in the following cases, viz. : — 

1. Noun and Pronoun.— When two or more things are asserted of the same 
subject, the noun or pronoun is expressed before the first verb, and omitted before 
the rest Also, when the same noun or pronoun is the object of several verbs, it is 
omitted after all except the last ; as, " I love, fear, and respect him," instead of, " I 
love him, I fear hit/t, and J respect him." 

2. A noun is frequently omitted after the comparative degree ; as, " I wiH puB 
^wn my bams, and build greater [bams]/* 

^ Wlvan t\yo or mort adjectives qualify Um same noon, the noon is omttteil 
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nfksr an except the last; as, ''A great, wise, and good Tiutn/* foi * A gveat man, a 
wise man, and a good man." 

4. Adjective and Article. — When an adjective qualifies two or more noonub 
it is omitted befine all except the first only ; as, ** Cfood qualities and actions" — 
** Happy boys and giris" — " He is an honest, learned, and well-bred man," for, " an 
honest, a learned, and a well-bred man." 

5. Verbs. — A verb is often emitted after its sulgect, preceded by the oompara* 
tive^egree ; as, " He is wiser than I [am]" — ** I am younger than he [is].** 

6. When several clauses come together, having the same predicate v**Tb, the verb 
. often expressed in the first, and omitted in the rest ; as, " The Italians have imir 

tated the Latins; the English, the Italians; and the Americane, theEngUsb/' Some- 
times it is omitted in the first, and expressed in the last ; as^ " Not only men, bat 
nations, imitate one another." 

7. The verb to be, with its subject, in dependent clauses, is often omitted after 
the connectives, if, though, yet, when, dec. ; as, '* Study, if [il is] neglected, becomes 
irksome." — " Though [he was] poor, he was honest" (965). 

8. In poetiy, verbs which express address or answer, are often omitted ; as, '* To 
him the prince [replied]" Also, when the words connected readily indicate what 
the verbs must be, if expressed ; as, "I'll hence to London" — "I'll in" — " Away, 
old man V'—Shaks.—"Vp, up, Glenarkin V'—W, ScoU, 

9. The verb ia often omitted in the second clause of a sentence after the auxili- 
ary, when the same verb is used in the first clause ; as, " You have read, but I have 
not [read]" Also, verbs connected in the same voice, mood, and tense, having the 
auxUiary with the first, omit it with the rest ; as, " He will be loved and respected 
iox his virtues." 

10. Adverb. — When an adverb modifies more words than one, it is placed only 
with the last ; as, " He spoke and acted gracefully" 

11. Preposition.— When the same preposition connects two or more Bubse> 
quent terms of a relation with one antecedent term, it is usually omitted before aO 
except the first as, ** Over the hills and the valleys" — " Through woods and wilds." 

12. Conjunction^ — When several words and clauses come together in the same 
construction, the conjimction ip sometimes omitted entirely, sometimes between 
each pair, and sometimes before all except the last; as, " He caused the blind to 
see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed." — " We ran 
hither and thither, seeking novelty and change — sympathy and pastime — comma* 
nion and love." — " Youth is the season of joy, of bliss, of strength and pride." 

13. Interjection. — The inteijections are never omitted, but, in the expressbn 
of sudden cnnotion, all but the most important words are commonly omitted; ai^ 
" Well done !" for, " Thai is well done!" Also, after interjections, there is often 
on ellipsia of the obvbus word; as, " O for a lodge," &c., that is, " O haw I long 
for a lodge," &c. — " A horse 1 a horse ! my kingdom for a horse I" that is, " Bring 
me a horse. / would give my kingdom for a horse." 

979. Rule 2. — An ellipsis is not allowable, when it 
would obscure the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an imjrropriety ; as, " We speak that we do know,*- 
for that which, &c. 

980. Tn general, no word should be omitted by ellipsis, that is ne- 
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cessary to the usual constriction or harmony of a sentence or tft 
render the meaning perspicuoas. 

981. Articles, pronoans. and preposidons, should always be repeated wLen the 
words with which they stand connected are used emphatically. Under such cir- 
cnmstances, even nouns, adjectives, and verbs, must often be repeated : as, " Noe 
only Ihe year, but the day and the hour were appointed." 

982. It is generally improper, except in poetry, to omit the antecedent to a rela- 
tive; and it is always so» to omit a relative when it is in the nominative. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the fcSiawing sentences, omit such words as are not necessary to the sense a — 
(977-1) Cicero was an eloquent man, an able man, a generoua 
man, and he was a truly patriotic man. Avarice and ctmning may 
gain an estate, but avarice and cunning can not gain friends. 
I venerate him, I respect him, I love him, on account of his virtues. 
— (977-4) He has an affectionate brother and an affectionate sister. 
(977-6) Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be strengthened 
and to be confirmed by principle. Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
will reward all our toils, and will produce effects beyond our calculation. 
(977-10) We often commend imprudently, as well as censure impru- 
dently. — (977-11) Changes are almost constantly taking place in men 
and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in private fortunes and 
in public conduct. — (977-1. 6. 9.) He is temperate, he is disinter- 
ested, he is benevolent. He regards the truth, but thou dost not 
regard it. We succeeded, but they did not succeed: 

In the Mowing sentences, supply the words improperly omitted, and state why 
they should be restored : — * 

(979) We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter 
who flatter us. Who best can suffer best can do. A beautifal garden 
and trees were sold. His honor, interest, religion, were all embarked 
in this undertaking. Many days and even weeks pass away unim- 
proved. The captain had several men died in his ship. His con- 
duct is not scandalous, and that is the best can be said of it. They 
enjoy a free constitution and laws. That is a property most men 
have, or at least may attain. This property has or will be sold. You 
suppose him younger than I. It requires few talents to which most 
men are not born, or at least may not acquire. He may be said to 
have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently entitled to the re- 
ward. The people of this country possess a healthy climate and soiL 
1 have purchased a house and orchard. A noble spirit disdaineth the 
malice of fortune ; his greatness of soul is not to be cast down. 
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SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

983- Syntactical parsing includes etymological^ and 
adds to it a statement of the relation in which words stand 
to each other, and the rules according to which they are 
combined in phrase^ and sentences. 

Before parsing a sentence syntactically, it should first be analyzed, 
as directed (658), and exemplified (659). 

MODEL OF SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

•* The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, afibrds a 
thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Onmipotent 
hand by which it was created." 

This sentence contains all the parts of speech except the interjection. It is parsed 

etymologica]Iy (581 and 562), and analyzed (659-7), which see. It may now be 

parsed syntactically, as follows : — 

The is tbe definite article ; it belongs to plant at aninuU (711), and 

shows these words to be limited. — Rule IIL, 2. ** The artide the if 
put," Sec. (707). 

minutest • . is an adjective, compared here by er and est, snperlatiye. and quali- 
fies plant or animul. — Rule II., 1. "An adjective or participle^'' 
&c (676). 

fiUnU . . • • is a «oun, neater, in the nominative singular, the subject of ({ffords 
and oWig'M.— Rule VI. " The subject of a finite verb/' &c. (760). 

or is a DISJUNCTIVE conjunction, connecting as alternates plant and 

animal (569).— Rule XIX. " Co^jonctions connect," &c (944). 

Ofiifluil ... is a NOUN, neater, in the nominative smgolar— same as piUmt—vsA 
connected v^ith it by or. 

^ is a CONJUNCTION ; it connects its danse with the preceding ai a con- 
dition.— Rule XIX. " Conjanctions connect," &c. (944).- 

U (ondemtood) is a third personal pronoun, neater, in the nominative 

singalar; it stands for plant or animo/.— Rule IV.; 2. ** When a 
pronoan refers," &c (730) ; and is the salject of w examined.—BjJlsZ 
VI. " The subject of a finite verb," &c. (760). 

U examined is a verb; transitive, regular," in the present indicative, passive^ ex 
pressing an act done to its sabject it, with which it agrees.— Rule 
VIII. "A verb agrees," &c (776). 

attentively . is an adverb, derived from attentive, and compared by more and 
most; itmodiiies is examined, — Rule XVIII. ** Adverbs modify," 
&C. (922). 

* Conjugation is here omitted for brevity, it being unDeoeasaxy, becaoae the verb 
is mcntioDed as regular (491, note). 
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€§iavi» . ii a TERB, transitive, regoiar ; in the present indicaiive, acdve, ddf d 
peraon aingalar ; agrees with, and affirms of p/an£ or antmo/.— Rvlb 

3 under Rule VIJI. ** Two or more sabstantives singular," &c. (785). 
a . • • is tiie indefinite article, and bebngs to thousand. It shows that 

the nnmber is regarded as one aggregate (716) — Rule III., 1. " Tlao 

article a or an," &c. (707 and 726). 
1kou3and . . is a numerai. adjectitx, cardinal, qnalifying wonders.— BxJix II, 

1. "An adjective or participle," &c. (676). 
wander$ • . is a noun, neater, in the objective plnral, the object alt, and governed 

by, qfordt.—RuLK X. "A transitive ?erb," &c. (801). 
mtd • . . . is a copulative conjunction ; it connects affords and obliges, — 

Rule XIX. '< Conjnnctions connect," &c. (944). 
obliges ... is the same as affords. See' above. 
«« is a PERSONAL pronoun, first person, mascoline or feminine, in the 

ofcrjective plural, the object o^ and goyemed by, obliges. — Rule X. 

"A transitive verb," &c. (801). It is at the same time the subject of 

to admire and to adore. — Rule 3 under Rule XV. " Tlie infinitive 

as the subject," &c. (872 and 873). 
to admire . . is a verb, transitive, regular, in the present infinitive, active, gov- 
erned by obliges.— BJii.'A XV. " The infinitive mood is governed," 

&C. (865). 
and is a copulative conjunction ; it connects to admire and to adore- 

— Rule XIX. ** Conjunctions connect," &c (944) 
to adore. . • is the same in parsing and construction as to admire. 
the is the definite article ; it belongs to hand, and shows it to be 

limited— Rule III., 2. " The article tlie," &c. (707), 
OwudpoieiU is an adjective, not compared, because it does not admit of increase 

(223). It qualifies hand. — Rule II., 1. " An adjective or participIo» 

&c (676). 
hand .... is a noun, neuter, in the objective singular, governed by to admirt 

and to adore.— RjJi,it X. " A transitive verb," &c, (801). 
^ is a PREPusiTiON ; it shows the relation between was created and 

which (538). 
fohi^ .... is a relative pronoun, neuter, in the objective singular ; refers to^ 

and agrees veith, hand as its antecedent— Rule V. " The relative 

agrees," &c. (742) ; and is governed by fty.— Rule XI. " A prepo- 
sition governs," &c. (818). It connects its clause with hand, and 

describes it (645 and 610-5). 
ii is a PRONOUN, same as before ; is the subject of was created. — ^Rulb 

VI. " The subject of a finite verb," Sec. (760). 
tpoB created is a verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, passive, tliird 

person singular ; affirms of, and agrees with {/.—Rule VIIL ** A verb 

agrees," &c. (776). 
In the same manner, parse the other sentences analyzed (659) ; and analyse and 
parse die exercises Mowmg them, page 139, and any correct sentences torn, any 
good author. 
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.PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 

THE RULES OF SYNTAX, ETC. 



In the preced'mg *' Exercises to be corrected," care has been taken to inBort socfa 
examples only as can be corrected by the rale, or the observations nnder which 
they are placed, or by those which precede them. In the following " Promiscuous 
Exercises," no particular arrangement is observed. Every sentence contains one 
error, many of them two, and some of them three or more. Many of the errors, too, 
are such as are often made, and, on acoount of our familiarity with them, are not 
so readily noticed. Others are such as nobody would make, and of coarse will at 
once be detected. These are inserted, not so much to be guarded against, as to 
illustrate and draw attention to the rule which they violate, and to show tliat others 
which are not so obvious, and which are sometimes committed, involve the same 
error. For example, nobody would say, "Him writes." Some perhaps might 
say, ** Here is the man whom everybody says is the writer of that letter ;" and yet 
the error in both is the same, and violates Rule V I. In all these examples lor cor- 
rection, the object aimed at is to put the pupil in possession of the idea intended ti 
be expressed — and the exercise for him is to express that idea grammatically, in 
the best manner. There can be no danger of imitating an expression which he is 
forewarned is wrong; while it will exercise his judgment to detect the error, test 
his knowledge of grammar, and be a profitable exercise in composition to put tho 
sentence right, 

AU these exercises may be first corrected orally — showing wherein each is wrong, 
and why— correcting the error, and giving a reason for the change made. They 
may then be written out in a corrected state. After that, each sentence may be 
analyzed as directed (658), and then parsed syntactically as directed (983). 
^'^. — 1. Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken the judg 
ment. 2. I called to see you, but you was not at home. 3. To act 
with caution, but with steadiness and vigor, distinguish the manly 
character. 4. The crown. of virtue is peace and Honor. 5. In the 
human species, the influence of instinct and habit are generally as- 
sisted by the suggestions of reason. 6. The train of our ideas are 
often interrupted. 7. They were both unfortunate, but neither of 
them were to blame. 

2. — 1 . We arrived safely at our journey's end. 2. That is a mat- 
ter of no consecjuence between you and I. 3. This should not hap- 
pen between such friends as him and me. 4. Them that seek knowl- 
edge will find it. 5. Such are the men whom, we might suppose, 
know better. 6. Our welfare and security consists in unity. 7. Tha 
love of virtue, and devotion to pleasure, is opposed to each other. 
8. Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 9. 
No oppressor and no tyrant triumph there. 10. All the world is 
spectators of your conduct. 

3. — 1. Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 2. His associates in 
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wickedness will not fail to mark the alteration of his conduct. 3. He 
is taller than me, but I am stronger than him. 4. Neither riches of 
beauty furnish solid peace and contentment. 5. The abuse of mer- 
cies ripen us for judgments. 6. John, William, and Henry's hats, 
were stolen. 7/ A man's manners frequently influence his fortune. 
8>Much depends on this rule being observed. 9. Such will ever be 
the effect of youth associating with vicious companions. 10. Give 
to every one their due. 11. It has been fully shown that neither of 
them are correct. 12. Every bone, every muscle, every part of man, 
are known to Him which made him./ 

4. — 1. He writes tolerable well. 2. Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a pupil's leaving of the school. 3. That 
rose smells sweetly. 4. He employed another friend of his father to 
assert his claim — [whose claim ?] 5. A soul inspired with the love of 
truth will keep all his powers attentive to the pursuit of it. 6. It id 
the duty of every one to be careful of their reputation. 7.^t is re- 
markable his continual endeavors to serve us. 8. Whatever antiqui- 
ties he could procure, he purchased them at any price. 9. I am not 
so well as when you was here. 10. It is three days yesterday, since 
you have promised that money. 11 . This mode of expression has 
been formerly in use. 12. He promised long ago, that he had attended 
to that matter. 13. He was expected to have arrived earlier. 

6. — 1. Twice three are six. 2. Six times three are eighteen. 
3. As two are to four, so are six to twelve. 4. Five are the half of 
ten. 5. The half of ten are five. 6. Nine are not an even number. 
7. One man and one boy is sufficient. 8. Two boys is equal to 
one man. 9. Two boys are less than three — ^three is better than 
nothing. 10. Two is better than one. 11. Two are an even num- 
ber — ^three are not. 12. Two are twice one. 13. Two and two 
makes four. 14. Three fourths are more than one half. 15. Five 
men is too many for such a piece of work — ^three is too few. 16. 
Three shot was fired without effect. 17. The fleet consisted of rax 
sails. 18. A drove of forty heads of cattle passed along. 

6. — 1. Molasses are thicker than water. 2. The measles are 
spreading through the country. 3. Wheat is being sold for a dollar 
a bushel, and oats is in demand. 4. The news by the last arrival is 
better than were expected. 5,'p^e hoped to have heard from you 
before this. 6. Do you not think he writes jgood ? 7. The wind 
blows coldly from the north, and the snow lies cjeeply on the ground. 
8 James is as tall if not taller than I am. 9. ^e never has and he 
never will do so well. 10. He whoever said so was mistaken. 
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11. There are a heroic innocerce as well as a heroic courage. 12. 
-^'HHe puts down the mighty and exalte th the humble. 13. Piety to- 
ward Grodyas well as sobriety and virtue, are necessary to happiness. 
^7. — 1. Take care who you admit into your friendship. 2. I al- 
^ys understood it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. 3. If 
I was him, I would take more care for the future. 4. Theie is two 
or three of us who have been at Europe last year. 5. We were in 
Havre when the revolution broke out at France. 6. I have been to 
Boston for a few days, and spent the time very pleasant. 7. That 
is the man and the horse which we met before. 8. George was the 
most enterprising young man whom I ever knew. 9. All who were 
present were pleased with the entertainment. 

8. — 1. This excellent person was fully resigned either to have 
lived or to have died. 2. Between he and I there is some disparity of 
years, but none between he and she. 3. To be moderate in our views, 
and proceeding temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to insure success. 4. Enjoying health, and to live in peace, are great 
blessings. 6. Which dictionary do you prefer, Webster or Walker ? 
6.* Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 7. If he 
does but consider the subj^ect, he will no doubt change hift^opinion. 
8.«Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 9. Let him 
be whom he may, I can not wait for him. 10. We have no need for 
his assistance. 11. Among every class of people, self-^HK^ pre- 
vails, '••^■i^^f -* 

9. — 1. Many have profited from the misfortunes of others. 2. Ma- 
ny ridiculous customs have been brought in use during the hundred 
last years. 3. Is there no person who you can send on that business 1 
4.* Little attention to business is necessary, if you would succeed. 
5. A truth is virtue to which we should pay little regard. 6. With- 
out firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; that is haz- 
ardous, accomplished. 7. The people of the United States enjoys 
a free constitution and laws. 8. That is a property most men have, 
or at least may attain. 9. The pyramids of Egypt stood more 
than three thousand years. 10. It is thought they have been built 
by the Egyptian kings. 11. When the nation complain, the rulers 
should listen to their voice. 12. Whom say the people that I anaN/ 
aIo. — 1. They that honor me, I will honor. 2. He only got tEe 
money for a few days. 3. fie was mistaken evidently in his calcu- 
lations. 4. No man isifit for free conversation, for the inquiry after 
truth, if he be exceedii gly reserved ; if he be haughty and proud of 
hi«»kaowledge ; if he 1 3 positive and dogmatical in his opinions ; if 

9* 
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he be one who always affects to outshine all the company; if he be 
fretfal and peevish ; if he affect wit, and isrX^ll of puns, or quirks, or 
quibbles. 5. A good end does not warrant the using bad means. 
6. A good end does not warrant using of bad means. 7. Humility 
neither seeks the last place, or the last word. 8. Either wealth or 
power may ruin their possessor. 9. Avoid lightness and frivolity ; 
it is allied to folly. 10. Do you know who you are talking to ? 11. 
Art thou the man who hast dared to insult me ? 12. Oh that the 
winter was gone ! 

11. — 1. We are often disappointed of things which, before posses- 
sion, promised much enjoyment. 2. We can fully confide on none 
but the truly good. 3. You may rely in that. 4. The Saxons re 
duced the greater part of Britain to their power. 5. He was^LC- 
cused with acting unfairly, at least in a manner illy adapted for con- 
ciliating regard. 6. There is more business done in New York than 
in any city of the United States. 7. The same laws and the same 
constitution which belongs to one cidzen of the United States be- 
longs to all. 8. If there was better management, there would be 
greater security. ' 9. The ship Panama is early expected from Can- 
ton in the spring. 10. Every year, every day, and every hour, bring 
their changes. 11. Whom say ye that I am ? 

12. — 1. Many a youth have ruined their prospects for life by one 
impj^ient step. 2. "No power was ever yet intrusted to man with- 
out ^laDility to abuse. 3. A conceited fool is more abominable than 
all fools. 4. My gravity never did no one any harm. 5. A constant 
display of th§^ graces are fatiguing to a sober mind. 6. These coins 
of compliments and flattery circulate everywhere in society : the true 
IS of gold, the base is of brass. 7. Expectation and reality makes 
up the sum total of life. 8. Music, the love of it, ax^ the practice of 
it, seems to pervade all creation. 9. All soils ^e 'not adapted for 
cultivation. 10. The vain abhors the vain. 11. The author dreads 
the critic, the miser dreads the thief, the criminal dreads the judge,^ 
. the horse dreads the whip, and the lamb dreads the wolf — all after 
their kind. 12. The intellectual and moral censor both have the 
same ends in view.^, 

13. — 1. I was engaged formerly in that business, but I never shall 
be again concerned in it. 2. We do }^o8e things frequently which 
we repent of afterward. 3. Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a 
few words. 4. Shall you attain success without that preparatiout 
and escape dangers without that precaution which is required of oth- 
ers 7 5. That picture of your mother's is a very exact resemblance 
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of her. 6. The winter has not been as severe as we expected it to 
have been. 7. In reference to that transaction, he deserved punish- 
ment as much or more than his companions. 8. In such circumstan- 
ces, no man, no woman, no child, are safe. 9. Every one of those 
pleasures that are pursued to excess, convert themselves into poison* 
10. Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall 
deliver us from it in due time. IJ^The sea appeared to be more 
than usually agitated. 12. By these attainments are the mast-er hon- 
ored and the scholar encouraged. 13. The temple consisted of one 
great and several smaller edifices. 14. Whether he will be learned 
or no, depends on his application. 



4 U ST OF IMPROPER EXPRESSION^ 

SELECTED CHIEFLT FROM FICKEaiNG*S VOCABULARY. 



Improper, 
The tdome Qod. The alow motive. 
I arCt ; yoa an' I ; he an'^, &c. 
Any manner of means. 
He was walking hack and forth. 
His argnment was based on this fact. 
The money was ordered paid, 
I calculate to leave town soon. 
A chunk of bread. 
A clever hoase. 
He conducts toell. 
He is considerable of a scholar. 
His farm waa' convenient to mine. 
He is a decent scholar, writer. 
Her Mtaation was distressing to a degree, 
A total ^^i^u^ioTttif capacity. 
The United States, or either of them. 
Equally as well ; as good, Sec, 

Mr. A B , Esq, 

I expect he most have died long ago. 
These things are in a bad ^. 
Will yoa ^x these things for me 7 
What do folks think of it ? 
Talents of the highest grade. 
Do yoa love play ? I guess I do. 
We may hope the assistance of Qod, 
A horse colt ; a mare colt. 
It wonld illy accord. 
When did yoa come in town 1 
A lengthy sermon, dec. 
Why don't yoa strike like I do 7 



Proper. 
The one God. The only motive. 
I am not ; yoa are not ; he is not, dco. 
Any means. 

backward and forward. 

His argument was founded on this fact. 

The money was ordered to be paid. 

I intend to leave town soon. 

A piece of bread. 

A good hoose. 

He condacts himself well, respectably. 

He is a pretty good scholar. 

His farm was contigaous to mine, doso. 

He is a pretty good scholar,- writer 

was extremely distresting. 

A total want of capacity. 

The United States, or any of them. 

Equally well, or just as well, &o. 

A B , Esq. 

I think he mast have died, &c. 

in a bad state or condition. 

Will yoo pat these things in order ibr me I 
What do people think of it 7 
Talents of the highest order. 

there is no doubt of that 

We may hope for the assistance of Gk)d 

A colt ; a filly. 

It woold ill accord. 

When did you come into town 7 

A long sermon, &c. 

asIdOkorUkeaal^f 
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PUNCTUATION. 



984. Punctuation treats of the points and marks noTf 
used in writing. 

985. The ase of these points is to mark the divisions of a sentence, 
in order to show the meaning more clearly, and to serve as a guide 
in the pauses and inflections required in reading. 

986. The principal marks used for this purpose are the following : 
the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon ( : ), the period ( . ), the 
note of interrogation ( ? ), the note of exclamation ( ! ), the dash ( — ), 
the parentheses ( ), the brackets [ ]. 

987. With respect to the length of the pauses indicated by these 
marks, no very definite rule can be given — the same point in certain 
kinds of composition, and in certain positions, requiring sometimes a 
longer and sometimes a shorter pause. 

988. As a general rule, the comma marks the shortest pause ; the 
semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the period, a pause still longer 
than that of the colon. 

COMMA. 

989. The comma is generally used in those parts of a sentence in 
which a short pause is required, and to mark a connexion next in 
closeness to that which is unbroken. 

SPBCIAL RULES. 

990. RuLX 1. — ^In a ebort, simple sentence, the comma is not used ; as, '* Hope 
is necessary in eveiy condition of life." 

991. RuLX 2.— When the logical sabject of a verb is rendered long by theaddi* 
tion of several adjuncts, or other qualifying words, to the grammatical sabject, a 
ooonna is nsaally inserted before the verb ; as, << A steady and. undivided attention 
to one sabject, is a sure mark of a superior mind." 

992. Rule 3.— In compound sentences, the claases or members are usaally sepa 
rated by commas ; as, ** Crafty men contemn stndies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them." Bat when the claases are short, or closely connected, the 
comma is not used , as^ " Revelation teUs as how we may attain happiness." 

993. Rule 4.— Two words of the same class, connected by a conjunction ex- 
pressed, do not admit a comma between them ; as, ** The earth and the moon arc 
planets."—** He is a vnte and prudent man."—** He catches and arrests tlie hours." 
** He acts prudently and vigorously" fi at when the conjanction is not expressed, 
a comma is inserted ; as, ** He is a plaint honest man ," except where the two 
adjectives qualify the noun, not separately, but together, as a compound adjective; 
as, <* A bright-red color." 
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994. Rule 5. — More than two words of the same dass oonnected by con|a&9 
tious expressed or understood, have a comma after each ; as, ** Poetry, music, and 
pamting, are fine arts." But when the words connected are adjectives, the last 
should not be separated from its noan by a comma after it ; as, " David was a toise, 
brav€f and prudent king." ♦ 

995. Rule 6. — Words nsed in pairs take a comma after each pair ; as, " Anap> 
chy and confusion, poverty and distress, desolation and ruin, are the consequenoei 
of civil war." 

996. Rule 7. — ^Nouns in appoation are separated by a comma, when the latter 
noun has several words or adjuncts oonnected with it ; as, " Paul, the apostle of die 
Gentiles." But a single noun in apposition with another is not separated by a 
comma : as, " Paul the apostle." 

997. Rule 8. — The nominative independent, and the nominative absolute (768), 
with the words dependent on them, are separated by commas from the rest of tha 
sentence ; as, " My son, hear the instruction of thy father." — " I am, sir, your obe> 
dient servant" — " The time of youth being precious, we should devote it to improve 
ment' — " To confess the truth, I was in fault" 

998. Rule 9. — Comparative and antithetical clauses are separated by a comma; 
thus, *' As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." 
— " Though deep, yet clear ; though gentie, yet not dull." But when the compar- 
ison is short, and the connexion intimate, the comma is not used ; as, " Wisdom is 
better than rubies." 

999. Rule 10. — The adverbs nay, so, hence, again, Jirst, secondly, &;c., uihen 
considered important, and particularly at the beginning of a sentence, should be 
separated from the context by a comma ; as, " Nay, but we will serve the Lord." 
Bo also, as and thus, introducing an example or quotation ; as, &c 

1000. Rule 11. — ^A relative with its clause, explanatoiy of its antecedent, is 
usually separated from, the rest of a sentence ; as, " He who disregards the good 
opinion of the world, must be utterly abandoned," or, " He must be utterly aban- 
doned, who disregards," dec. But when the relative, with its clause, is restrictive 
(267-=2), and the connexion so close, that it can not be separated, the comma is not 
used ; as, ** Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make." 

1001. Rule 1^.—Tkat, used as a conjimction, and preceded by another clause^ 
has a comma before it ; as^ " Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

1002. Rule 13. — ^When a verb is understood, a comma must be inserted; as^ 
** Reading makes a fnll man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exaci 



1003. Rule 14. — Words repeated are separated by a comma; as, " Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God Almighty." — " No, no, no, it can not be." 

1004. Rule 15. — Inverted sentences, by throwing two or more words out of 
their regular connexion, often require a comma; as, ** To Qod, all things are possi- 
ble." Not inverted, it would be, " All things are possible to Qod." — " His delight 
was, to assist the distressed." In the natural order, " To assist the distressed was 
his delight." 

1005. Rule 16.— A short expresedon, in the manner of a quotation, is separated 
by commas ; as, " Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." Also the verbs say, 
reply, and the like, with their dependent words introducing a quotation or remark, 
are usually separated by commas ; as, ** The book of nature, said he, is open befiwo 
Ibee "— " I say unto all, watch." 
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1006. Rule 17^ — Adjectives, pariictpte^^ adverbs, infinitives, &c, wlieu Bcpsura- 
tod frmn the word on which tiiey depend, or, when accompanied by several ad' 
Janets, commonly require commafl to be inserted ; aa, " His talents, formed for ^reaM 
ttnterprises, coald not fail of rendering him conspicooos." — " To conclude, I can 
o«dy say this." — " We most not, hoicever, negfect our duty." 

SEMICOLON. 

1007. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence, 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated by 
a comma, and more closely than those which are sepiurated by the 
colon. 

GENERAL RULE. 

1008. The 'parts of a sentence separated by the semicolon, shonld 
contain in themselves a complete and independent proposition, hut 
still having a connexion with the other parts. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1009. Rule 1. — ^When the first division of a sentence contains a complete prop- 
ortion; but is followed by a clause added as an inference or reason, or to give some 
explanation, the part thus added must be separated by a semicolon ; as, ** Perfbnn 
your duty faithfully; ibr this will procure yon the blessing of Heaven." — *' The orar 
tor makes the truth plain to his hearers ; he awakens them ; he excites them to ac- 
tion ; he shows them their impending danger." — " Be at peace with many ; neveP- 
tfaeless, have but few counsellors." 

1010. Rule 2.— When several short sentences, complete in themselves, but hav- 
bg a slight connexion in idea, follow in succession, they should be separated by a 
semicolon ; as, " The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy repiesents 
a disastrous event ; comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankind ; pajstoral po- 
etry describes rural life ; and elegy displays the tender emotions of the heart" 

1011. Rule 3. — When a sentence consists of several members^ and these mem- 
bers are ^^raplex, and subdivided by commas, the larger divisions of the sentence 
are sometimes separated by a semicolon ; as, " As the desire of approbation, when 
it works according to reason, improves the amiable part of our species in every t lu n g 
tliat is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them, when it is goveme^rby 
vanity and folly." 

1012. Rule 4. — WTien a general term has several others, as particulars, in i^^po 
sition under it, the general term is separated from the particulars by a semicolon* 
and the particulars, from each other by comm^ ; as, '* Adjective pronouns aie divi- 
ded into four classes ; possessive, demonstrative, distributive, and indefinite." But 
if the word namely be introduced, the separation is made by a comma only. 

COLON. 

1013. I'he colon is nsed to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semicolon 
but not so independent as to require a period. 
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SPECIAL RULES. 



1014. Rule 1. — A colon is naed when a sentence is complete in itself in both 
sense and oonstraction, bat is followed by some additional remark or iUastratiun« 
depending upon it in sense, tboagh not in Syntax ; as, '^ A brate arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass : in a few years he has all tho endowments of 
which he is capable."—*' Study to acquire a habit of thinking : nothing is more 
important." 

1015. Rule 3. — When several shorl sentences follow in sacoessbn, each con- 
taining a complete sense in itself, bat all having a common dependence on some 
•ubsequeiU claase ; these sentences are separated from the sabseqaent daose by a 
colon, and from each other by a semicolon ; as, " That Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible resources in reserve ; that knowledge will 
always be progressive ; and that all future generations will continue to make dis- 
coveries: ^Ae«e are among the assertions of philosophers." 

1016. Rule 3. — Either a colon or semicolon may be used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech, is introduced ; as, ** Always remember this ancient maxim ; 
' Know thyself.' " — " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the Deity 
in these words : ' God is love.' " 

1017. Rule 4. — The insertion or omission of a conjunction before the concluding 
member of a ^sentence, frequently determines the use of the colon or semicolon. 
When the conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, which 
would othervdse be separated by a semicolon, the colon is used ; but when the con- 
junction is expressed, the semicolon ; as, " Apply yourself to learning : it will 
redound to your honor." — "Apply yourself to learning; for it will redound to your 
honor." 

PERIOD. 

1018. Sentences whicb are complete in sense,, and not connected 
in either meaning or grammatical construction, are separated by a 
period ; thus, ** Fear God. Honor the king. Have charity toward 
all men." 

1019. But when short sentences are connected in meaning, but not in construo- 
tion, they are separated by a semicolon (1010). 

1020. Long sentences, if complete, even though grammatically connected by om- 
Junctions, often insert a period (563) ; thus, " He who lifts up Wmself to the notice 
and observation of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. For 
he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will narrowly inspect him in every 
part." 

1021. A period must be used at the end of all books, chapters, sections, &c. ; also 
after all abbreviations ; as, A. D., M. A., Art II., Obs. 3., J. Smith, &c. 

# 
INTERROGATION. 

1023. A question is regarded as a complete sentence, and the mark of interroga> 
tion as equal to a period. 

1023. The interrogation is always put at the end of a direct question ; as, ** What 
Is truth?" But the indirect question does not require the- interrogation; afl^ 
«* Pilate inquired what is truth." 

NoTX.-^Friuier8 are generally the beet piiiiotaBton» aa they follow a uniionD 
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■jTBleiiL It is, therefore, for the most part, best, in preparing matter for the pnesB, to 
leave this matter to them, except where the meaning intended may not be deazl]^ 
pereeiyed without the punctuation. 

OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN WRITINa. 

1034. The Dash ( — ) i&nsed where the sentence breaks dS abraptJy; also, to 
denote a significant pause — an unexpected turn in the sentiment — or that the first 
clause is common to all the rest, as in this definition. 

1025. The Exclamation (!) is used after ezpresmons of sudden emotion of any 
kind; also, in invocations or addresses; as, "Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadfbl 
thought" Oh has the mark immediately after it, or after the next word ; as, << Oh ! 
that he would come." But when O is used, the point is placed after some inter- 
vening words ; tM»"0 my friends !" 

1026. Parentheus ( ) include a clause inserted in the body of a sentence, in 
order to convey some useful or necessary information or remark, but which may be 
omitted without injuring the construction of the sentence ; as, ** Know ye nol^ 
brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), how that the law hath dominion 
over a man as long as be Uveth." In reading, the parenthedc part is distinguished 
by a bwer or altered tone of voice. When the clause is short, and accords with 
the general tenor of the sentence, commas are now generally used instead of 
parentheses, as — 

" Thou sluggish power, if power thou be, 
An destitute of energy." 

The use of parentheses should be avoided as much as possible. 

1027. Brackets [ ] are properly used to enclose a word or phrase interpolated for 
tlie purpose of explanation, correction, or supplying a deficiency in a sentence quo- 
ted or regarded as such, and which did not belong to the original composition ; 
thus. It is said, '* The wisest men [and, it might be added, the best too] are not 
exempt from human frailty." 

1028. The Apostrophe (') is used when a letter or lettera are omitted; as^ 
^er for ever, tho* for though ; or to mark the possessive case. 

1029. Quotation marks {" " ) are put at the beginning and end of a passage 
quoted from an author in his own words, or to mark a passage regarded as a 
quotation. 

1030. The Hyphen ( -) is used to connect compound words which are not mr- 
manent compounds, as, lap-dog- ; also at the end of a line, to show that the lelr of 
die word not completed is at the beginning of the next line. 

1031. Section ( $ ) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into portions. 

1032. Paragraph ( If ) was formerly used to denote the beginning of a new 
paragraph. ' 

1033. The Brace ( ^^^^ ) is used to connect words which have one common 
term, or three lines in poetry having the same rhyme, called a triplet. 

1034. Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters are omitted ; as, K^g for 

King. Several asterisks are sometimes used for the same purpose ; as, K**g. 

1035. The Caret { \) ia used to show that some word is either omitted or 
interlined. 

1036. The Index ( ^p ) is used to point out anything remarkable. 

1037. The vowel-inarka arot The Diaresis ( ••), on the last of two ooncotzent 
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vowels, fihowing that they are not to he pronocmced as. a diphthong ; the AeuU ao- 
cent (') ; the Grave [^)\ the Long sound (-); the Short sound (^). 

1038. The marks of reference are : The Asterisk { * ) ; the Obelisk or Dagger 
f t ) ; the Double Dagger ( t ) ; the Parallels ( |J ). Sometimes, also^ the $ and % 
Also small letters or i%ures which refer to notes at the fix>t of the page. 



FIGURES. 

1039. A Figure, in grammar, is some deviation from 
the ordinary forniy or construction^ or application of words, 
in a sentence, for the purpose of greater precision, variety, 
or elegance of expression. 

1040. There are three kinds of Figures ; viz., of Etymology ^ of 
Syntax y and of Rhetoric, The first and the second refer, to they^wiii 
of words, or to their construction, the last to their application. 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

1041. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the usual at 
simple form of words, merely. 

1042. Of these the most important are eighty viz. : A-ph/sr-e-siSf 
Pros'thc'sis, Syn-co-pe, A-poc-o-pe, Par-a-go-ge^ Di-ar-e-sis, Syn- 
ar-e-siSf and Tm^-sis. 

1. Aplueresis is the elision of a syllable from the beginning of a word ; as, ^gatrut, 
*gan, *bove, ^rwafh, for, against, began, above, beneath. 

2. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word ; as, adown, agoing, &o^ 
for down, going, &c. 

3. Syncope is the elision of a letter or syllable, nsaally a diort one, from the mid- 
dle of a word ; as, medicine, spirit, ^eii, for medicine, spirit, even. 

4. Apocope is the elision of a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as, tJuf, 
for though, th* for the. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of a syllable to the end of a word ; as, deary, fat 
dear,* 

6. Diareais is the division of two concorrent vowels into different syllables, usa- 
elly marked thns ( •• ) on the second vowel ; as, cooperate, atrial. 

7. Synaresie is the joining of two syllables into one, in either orthography or 
pronunciation ; as. dost, seest, for doest, $eest, or, loved, learned, pronotmced in one 
syllable instead of two, lov-ed, learn-ed. 

8. Tmesis is separating the parts of a componnd word by an intervening term , 
as, " What time soever^' — " On which side soever" — " To us ward." 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

1043. A Figure of Syntax is a deviation from the usual construction 
of words in a sentence, used for the sake of greater beauty or force. 
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1044. Of tbese, the most important are EUipsis, Pleanasm, Syl- 
It^sU, Enallagi, and Hyperbaton, 

1. Ellipsis is the omiasioD of words neceasaiy to the iiill oonstraction of a aen- 
tenoe, bat not neceasaiy to omvey the idea intended (977).r Such words are said 
to be understood ; as, " The men, women, and children," for " The men, the womeij, 
and ibfi children." 

2. Pleonasm is the using of more words than are necessary to the fuU oonstmo- 
tlon of a sentence, to grre greater force or emphasis to the ezpressbn ; as, ** The 
boy, oh ! where was he f" 

3. Syllepsis is an inferior species of personification, by which we oonoeiye the 
tense of words otherwise than the words impoit, and constme them according to 
(he sense conceived. Tfaoa, of the son, we lay, ** He dunes"— of a ship, " She 
sails" (130). 

4. EnaJlagi is the use of one part of speech for another, or of one modificalion 
oS a word for another ; as an adjective for an adverb, tihas ; *' Tfai^ fall successive, 
and successive rise," for successively; the ose of we and you in the plural, to denote 
an individnal, &c. (245). 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words and danses in a sentence, to gha 
variety, force, and vivacity, to the composition ; as, " Now come we to the last" — 
**A man ke teas to all the country dear." — " He wanders earth aroundJ* 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

1045. A Figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordinary appLi- 
cation of words in speech, to give animation, strength, and beauty, to 
the composition. These figures are sometimes called tropes, 

1046. Of these, the most important are the following, viz. : — 

Personification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

Simile, . Irony, Exclamation, 

Metaphor, Metonymy, Interrogation, 

Allegory, Synecdoche, Paralepsis, 

Vision, Aniithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. Personification^ or prosopopoeia, is that figure of speech by which we attrib- 
Dte life and action to inanimate objects ; as, " The sea saw it and fled." 

2. A simile expresses the resemblance that ooe object bears to another \9a,"He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water." 

3. A metaphor is a simile without the sign flike, or as, &c.) of comparison ; a& 
**He shall be a tree planted by," &;c. 

4. An aUegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so connected in sense as 
to form a kind of parable or fable. Thus, the- people of Tsrael are represented on* 
der the image of a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt" &c. Ps. Ixxx. 
8-17. Of this stj'le are iEsop's Fables, Banyan's •• Pilgrim's Progress," &c 

5. Vision, or imagery, is a figure by which the speaker represents past events, 
or the objects of his imagination, as actually present to his senses; as, "Cissa. 
.eaves Oaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy." — ^ The combat thickens i oa 
ye braTe r* 
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$, An k^fperbt^ is a figure that reprefle&ts things as greater or le8B» better or 
vrarae, than they really are. Thns, David says of Sanl and Jonathan, " They were 
twifier than eagles^ they were stronger than lions" 

7. Irony is a figure by which we mean quite the contrary of what we Bay ; aa, 
when Elijah said to the worshippers of Baal, "Cry aloud, for he is a ^od^" Sec. 

8. A metonymy U a figure by which we pot the cause for the effect, or the effect 
for tlie cause ; as, when we say, **He reads Milton/* we mean Milton's works, 
**Oray hairs should be respected" — that is, old age. « 

9. Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the whoje, or the whole for a part, a 
definite number for an indefinite, &c. ; as, the tvaves for the sea, the head for tljc 
person, and ten thousand for any great number. This figure is nearly allied t^ 
tn^onymy. 

10. AyUiiJiesis, or contrast, Is a figure by which different or contrary objects are 
contrasted, to maXe them show one another to advantage. Thus, Solomon con- 
trasts the timidity of the wicked with the courage of the righteous, when he says, 
•* The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion." 

11. Climax, or amplification, is the heightening of all the circxmistanoes of an 
object or action which we wish to place in a strong light ; as, ** Who shall separate 
ns from the love of Christ ? ShaU tribulation, or distress, or persecution, orfam- 
tne, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay," &c. See also Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some strong emotion of the 
mind ; as, " Oh ! the d^h of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God," 

13. Interrogation is a figure by which we express the emotion of our mind, and 
enliven our discourse, by proposing questions ; thu9, " Hath the Lord said it ? and 
ihall he not do it t Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good ?" 

14. Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the speaker pretends to con- 
ceal what he is really declaring and strongly enforcing ; as, " Horatius was once a 
▼ery pronusing young gentleman, but in process of time he became so addicted to 
gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon exhausted 
his estate, and ruined his constitution." 

15. Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to address some other person or 
thbg; as, ** Death is swallowed up in victary»"—** O Deaths where is thy sttng ?" 

1047. Besides the deviations from the usual form and construction of words, noted 
under the figures of Etymology and Syntax, there are still others, which can not 
be classed under proper heads, and which, from being used mostly in poetic oom« 
position, ore commonly called — 

POETIC LICENSES. 

1048. These are such as the followhig : — 

1. In poetry, words, idioms, and'pbrases, are often used, which 
would be inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 
** By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen,^^ 
** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own, 
When and where likes tne best, I can command V" 
" Thy vdce we hear, and thy behest* obey. 
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** The whiles, the yanlted shrine anrand. 

Seraphic wires were beard to sound." 
« On the first friendly bank be throws him down." 
** I '11 seek the solitnde be sought, 

And stretch me where be lay." 

** Not Hector's self should want an eqnal foe." 
^ 2. More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable in poetry than 
n piose ; as — • 

" Svffice, to-night, these orders to obey." 

" Time is oar tedioas song sbonld here have endmg." 

** For is ihete aught in sleep can charm the wise 7" 

« »T is Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war." 

** Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjpya" 

** Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend." 

3. Adjectives in poetry are often elegantly connected with noons 
which they do not strictly qna^fy ; as — 

" The ploughman homeward plods his weary way." 

** The tenants of the warbling shade." 

** And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds." 

4. The rules of grammar are often violated by the poets. A noun 
and its pronoun are often used in reference to the same verb ; as— 

**It ceased, the melancholy sound" 

" My banks they are furnished with bees." 

5. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to, the ngn 
of the infinitive ; as — 

'* To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common poetic license consists in employing or and nor in- 
stead of either and neither ; as — 

"And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 
^'Abr grief nor fear shall break my rest" 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and adjectives used 
like abstract nouns ; as — 

" The ligbtnmgB jflash a larger curve." 
" Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 

The rural day, and talked the flowing heart" 
•* Meanwhile whate'er of beautiful or new. 

By chance or search, was offered to his view. 

He scanned with cniiooB egra." 
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8 Greek, Latin, and other foreign idioms, are allowable in poetry, 
though inadmissible in prose ; as— 

« He knew to sing, and build the lofty rbyms.** 
** Give me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold." 
*' There are^ who, deaf to mad ambition's call, 

Wopld shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of &me. ' 
**Yet^0 their general's voice they all obeyed.' • 

" Never since created man 

Met such embodied force." 
1049. Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, bat denied to prose wiiten; 
and, among other purposes which they obviously serve, they enhance the pleasure 
of reading poetio compodtion, by increasing the boundary of separation set up, 
especially in our language, between it and common prose. Were such licenses 
not permitted m poetiy, the difficulty attendant upon this species of compositiOD 
would probably be so great, that hardly any person would attempt the aiduoufl 
task of writing verse. 

EXERCISES. 

Fohit out, same, and define, the figures of Etymology in the following phrasee 
and sentences: — 

His courage 'gan fail. Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast. 
'T was mine, 'tis his. Vain tampering has but fostered his disease. 
Enchained he lay, a monster. What way soe'er he turned, it met 
him. Th' aerial pencil forms the scene anew. Withouten trump 
was proclamation made. 
Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in the following sentences ^* 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. Conscience pleads her 
cause within the breast. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself are much condemned. 
Let us instant go. Them he himself to glory will advance. But 
apt the mind or fancy is to rove. Our land shall yield her increase. 
Point out, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the following sentences: 
As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. The Lord God is a sun and shield. Tho' deep^ 
yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet profound. Their furrow oft the stubborn 
glebe has broke. His arm is conquest, and his frown is hate. 'T was 
then his threshold first received a guest. I saw their chief, tall as a 
rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. At which the universal host 
sent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 



PART IV- 



PROSODY. 

1050. Prosody treats of Elocution and Versificatum, 

ELOCUTION. 

1051. Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the prop- 
er management of the voice in reading or speaking. 

1052. In order to read and speak with grace and effect, attention 
mnst be paid to the proper pitch of the voice, the accent and quantity 
of the syllables, and to emphasis^ pauses, and tones, 

1053. — 1. In the pitch and management of the voice, it fihoold be neither too 
high nor too low ; it should be distinct and clear ; the utterance neither too quick 
mx too edow, and neither too varied nor too monotonous. 

1054. — 3. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain syllaUe 
in a word, as the sylkhle vir- in vir^tue, vir^tuovs. 

1055. — 3. The quantity of a eyUable is the rdlative time which is required to 
pronoonoe it A long syllable^ in qaandty, is equal to two short ones. Thus, pine, 
tube, notey require to be sounded as long again as pin, tub, noL In English vera- 
fication, an accented syllable is long, an unaccented one is $kort. 

1056. — 4. Ehph asis means that greater stress of the voice which we lay on some 
partbolar word or words, in order to mark their superior importance in the sen* 
tence, and thereby the better to convey the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

1057. — 5. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in order to enable the 
leader or speaker to take breath ; and to give the hearer a distinct perception c^ the 
meaning, not only of each sentence, but of the whole discourse (985). For poetio 
pauses, see (1116). 

1058. — 6. Tones consist in the modulation of the voice, and the notes, or varia- 
Cions of sound, which we employ in speaking, to express the diSerent sentimental 
emotions, or feelings, intended. 

\* A full consideration of these topics, in a work of this kind, would be as fan- 
practicable as it would be out of place, since it would require a volume for thai 
purpose. They are faUy treated of and exemplified m works on elocution— a sab^ 
|ect which is, or should be, taken up as a separate branch of study. 



VERSIFICATION. 

1059. Versification is the art of arranging words into 
poetical lines, or verses. 
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1060. A Verse, or Poetical lAne, consists of a certun nximber of 
accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to fixed rules. 

1061. A Couplet, or Distich, consists of two lines or verses taken 
together, whether rhyming with each other or not. A Triplet con- 
sists of three lines rhyming together. 

1062. A Stanza is a combination of several verses or Imes, vary- 
ing in number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regu- 
lar division of a poem or song. This is often incorrectly called a 
verse. 

1063. Rhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of two 
or more lines arranged in a certain order. Poetry, the verses of 
which have this similarity^ is sometimes called Rhyme. 

1064. Blank Verse is the. name given to that speeies of poetry 
which is without rhyme. 

FEET. 

1065. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line is divided — 
each of which consists of two or more syllables, combined according 
to accent. 

1066. In Engfiah versification, an accented syllable is accoonted long ; an uncui- 
eented syllable, short. In the following examples, a straight line ( - ) over a sylla* 
ble shows that it is accented, and a carved line, or breve ( ^ ), that it is unaccented. 

1067. Monosyllables, which, when alone, are regarded as without accent, ofteo 
receive it when placed in a poetical line,''and are long or ebartf according as they 
are with or without the accent Thos— 

** TS rouse hun with thS spur ^d rein, 
With m5re th^ raptiire's ray." 

In the andent languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, long or short, inde> 
pendent of accent, for which there are certain definite rules. In this, they di£fer 
widely fix>m the English. 

1068. Metre, or Measure, is the arrangement of a certain number 
of poetical feet in a verse or line. 

1. When a line has the proper metre, or number of feet, it U called AeeUalecUc 

S. When it is deficient, it is called Catcdectie. 

3. When it has a redundant syllable, it is called HypercatcUecttc, or Hypermeter. 

1069. A line consisting of one foot is called monom^ter ; of two 
dimeter; of three, trimeter; of four, tetrameter; of five, pentamC" 
tcr ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

1070. Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

1071. All feet in poetry are reducible to^ eight kinds; four of lti» 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : — 
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I. FEET OF TWO SYLLABLES. 

1. An Iambus w - ; as, defend. 

2. A Trochee — ; as, n6ble. 

3. A Spondee — ; as, vain min. 

4. A Pyrrhic ^ « ; as, dn & (hill). 

II. FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. * 

' 1. An Anapaest *- w-; as, intercede. 

2. A Dactyl - r: ^ 5 *«» durable. 

3. An Amphibrach w « ^ ; as, abundant. 

4. A Tribrach - w w ; as, (tol)erable. 

1072. Of all these, the principal are the Iambus, Trochee, Anc 
past, and Dactyl. The other four feet are used chiefly in connexion 
with these, in order to give variety to the measure. 

1073. A Trochee haa the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ^ aa, 
ndblg, tnusU. 

1074. An Iambus haa the first syllable tmaocented, and the last accented ; aa, 
addre, dBfind, 

1075. A Spondee haa both the words or syllables accented ; as, ** vain m&ru" 

1076. A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented; as, *'lfn 
(hiUjr 

1077. A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and Ae two last unaccented; 
as, vtrtflolts. 

1078. An Amphibrach has the fint and the last syllable unaccented, and the mid- 
dle oneniccented; as, cdniinimint, 

1079. An AnapcBst has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented; 
tM,^ntirclde. 

1080. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, num \ grIfbUl. 

1081. A verse is usually named from the name of the foot which 
predominates in it ; thus. Iambic, Trochaic, &c. 

I. IAMBIC VERSE. 

1082. An iambic verse consists of iambuses, and consequently has 
the accent on the second, fourth, sixth, &c., syllable. It ha^ difler- 
ent metres, as follows :— 

1. One foot, or Manometer ; as— > 

'TIs swSet 
Ttfmget 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter ; as — 

With tbSe I wS rise, 
With thee | we reign. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; aa — 

In rla | cSs far | br neSr. 
Or . p I raouB, or | obscure. 
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4. Fourfeet^ or Tetrameter ; as — 

Httw sleep | the brave. | wh» sink | t» rSat, 

By all I their coan | tiy's wish | es blest 
/>. Five feet, or Pentameter; as — 

For me I yoiir trib | iitS | ry stores | cbmbine ; 

Crea | tion's heir, | the world, | the world | is mine. 
6. Six feet, or Hexameter ; as — 

His heart | is sad, j his h5pe | is gSne | his Kght { Ts passed ; 

He sits I and mourns, | in fd | lent grief, ( the ling' | ring day. 
f . Seven feet, or Heptameter ; as — 

WhSn all | thy mer | cies, O | my God, | my lis | Tng s5al | Blirv5yi> 

Transport | edwith j the view j I'm lost, | in won | der.love | andpraiio. 

1083. Each of these kinds of iambic verse may have an additional 
iteort syllable, and so be called iambic hypermeter; thus— * 

1. Disd&in i ing. 

2. Upon I a moon | tatn. 

9. When on | her Mak | er's bo | sOm. 

4. Bat hail, | thoa god ( dess, sage | and ho | ly. 

5. What alen | der yonth j bedewed | with liq | uid o j dtfr. 

6. Whose front | can brave | the stoim, | bat will | not rear [ the flow | 6t. 

7. To scat I tero'er | his path | of fame, | bright hues | of gem- | like show j Sn 

1084. It often happens that a trochee, or sometimes a spondee, 
is admitted in place of the first foot, which gives a pleasing variety 
to the verse ; as — 

FlanSts I llnd sQns | riin law | iCss through | thS sky. 
Fierce, hard | y, proiid | in c5n | sciOus fr6e | dbm bold. 

1085. — Iambic Monom^ter, Dimeter, and Trimeter, — Of these 
metres, there is no regular form, but they are sometimes introduced 
into stanzas. 

1086. Iambic Tetrameter, — This verse may extend through a con- 
siderable number of verses. 

1087 Iambic Pentameter. — ^Iambic verse of five feet is called 
Heroic verse. Such is Milton's ** Paradise Lost," &c. By the ad- 
mission of trochees, anapaests, &c., in certain places, it is capable 
of many varieties. 

1088. Iambic Hexameter, — A verse of six feet is called Alexanr 
drine. 

1089. The Elegiac stanza consists of four pentameter lines 
rhyming alternately ; as — 

The cur I f^w tails I. the knSll | »f part | ing day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weaxy way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to mfs, 
10 
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1090. The Spenserian stanza (which takes its name from the poet 
Spenser) consists of eight pentameter or heroic verses, followed by 
one hexameter, or Alexandrine verse. This is the stanza in which 
the •* Fairie Queene" is written. 

1091. Iambic HeptaineUr, — ^lamhic verses of seven feet, formerly 
written in one line, are now commonly divided into two, one of Jour, 
and one of three feet ; as — 

When all I thy m6r | ciea, O | my Q5d. 

My rifl | ing sool ( sarveys. 
Transport | ed with ) the view, | Tm lost 

In won I dor, love, | and praise. 

1092. This i? called common metre Stanzas having three feet in the first, sec 
ond, and foarth lines, and /ok/- iu the third, are called short metre: and those i*ou 
listing of foor lines, each coutaiaing/c;ur feet, are called long metre. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1093. Trochaic verse consists of Trochees, and consequently has 
the accent on ^e first, third, fifth, &c., syllables. It has different 
metres, as follows : — 

1. One foot, or Monometer; as — 

Staying, 
Flaying. 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter; as — 

Rich thg I treasure, ' 
Sweet tbS | plcasiire. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter; as— 

G5 whgre I glory I waits thBc; 
But whSu I fame 8 | lates thSc. 

4. Four feet, or Tetrameter ; as — 

Maids &ie | sitting | hy thg | fountain, 

Bright thg I moon o'gr | y5ndgr | mountain. 
6. Five feet, or Pentameter (very uncommon) ; a»— 

In ihg I dark, and | grgen, and { gloomy J vallgy. 

Satyrs, | by the | brooklet, | love to | dally. 
Si Jc. feet, or Hexameter ; as — 

On X I moiintain, I stretched bg | neath X | hoary I wHlttw, 

Lay JL | shephgrd j swain, Xnd | viewed thg | rolling | billttw. 

1094. Each of these may take an additional long syllable, and so 
become hypercatalectic, or hypermeter ; thus — 

1. TumiSlt I cease, 

Sink to I peace. 
S. In the I days of | old, 

Fnbles | plainjjr | t93d. 
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8. Bofdess I mortali | toil for | nSaght, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sSngfat 

4. Idle I after | dinner, | in his [ chahr, 
Sat a I farmer, | mddy, | fat, and | fair. 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit ! | bird thon | never | icerf, 
That from | heaven, or | near it, | ponrest | thy full | heart. 

6. Night and | morning | were at | meeting, | over | Water | l5o ; 
Cocks had J sang their | earliest | greeting | faint and | low they i crSw. 

1095. In the last two forms, each line is usually divided into two. 
thus — 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit I 

Birdtiion | never | wert. 

6. Night and { morning | were at | meetings 

Over I Water | loo. 

1096. Trochaic verse, with an additional long syllable at the end, 
is the same as Iambic verse, wanting a short syllable at the beginning. 

ANAP-ffiSTIC VERSE. 

1097. Anapastie verse, consists chiefly of anapasts, and, when 
pure, has the accent on every third syllable. It has different metres* 
as follows : — 

1. Onefogt^ or Monometer ; as — 

Biit to» far, 
Elfeh proiid star. 

2. TwofeeU or Dimeter ; as — 

Biit his coQr j &ge 'g&n f SO, 
For no arts | ooold avail 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; as — 

y8 woods ! ) spread yoifr brSnch | IFs XpSee, 
To yonr deep | est recess ) fs I fly , 

1 would hide j witli the beasts j of the chase, 
I would van | ish from ev j ery eye. 

4* Fourfeet^ or Tetrameter ; as — 

Miy I g5v I em my pass | itfns with ab | sbltfte swiy, 
And grow wis | er and bet | ter as life | wears away. 

1098. Of these, the first is ambiguous, for by placing an accent oa 
the first syllable, it becomes a trochaic monometer hypermeter. 

1099. The second sometimes admits an additional short syllable at 
the end ; as— 

On thg road | by thC v5l | Wy, 

As he wand | ered lament | Ing; 
To the green | of the for | Sst, 

He returned 1 him lepcnt | Tog. 
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1100. The third is a very pleasing measure, and is mncli used 
in both solemn and cheerful sabjects, but it seldom takes an addi- 
tional syllable. 

1101. The fourth^ or tetrameierj admits an additional syllable, 
which often has a pleasing effect ; as — 

On the warm | cheek of yoath | BmHes and ros | es are blend | ing. 

DACTYLIC VERSE. 

1102. Dactylic verse consists chiefly of dactyls, and has the £bl* 
lowing varieties : — 

1. OnefooU or MonomeUr ; 

Feaififfly, 
Tearnffly. 

2. TtDofetU or Dimeter ; 

TrSe fr»m A | fiStj, 
Care and anx | iety, 
Charmfl in va | riety 
Fall to hk j share, 

3. Three feet, or IOmeter; as — 

Wearing & | way id his | ySnthflUnea^ 
Lovelinefls, | beaaty, and | trathfolneoB. 

1103. Each of these sometimes takes an additional long syllftble. 
and BO becomes hypermeter ; as — 

1. OvPr H i mead, 

Flicking his | steed. 
8. CSvCred with | snSw w&ithS | vale^ 

Sad was the | shriek of the | ga]e^ 

When to the | nightp wofol | wail 

Rose to the | skies—to the | skies I 
3. Time It hSs | passed, &nd the | lady is | pile, 

Pale as the | lily that | blls on the | gale. 

1104. By combining these kinds, examples of tetrameter, pentame-' 
ler, and even hexameter, are obtained ; but they are seldom used. 

1106. A dactylic verse seldom ends with a dactyl; it more com- 
monly adds a long syllable, sometimes a trochee, as in the following 

lines : — 

Brightest &nd | best tt the | sdns ttf the | morning* 
Dawn on oar | darkness and | lend ns thine | aid. 

1 107. The following is an example of dactyls and spondees alter^ 
nately . — 

6r€en in the | wlldwdod | proQdiy the { taU tr@e 1 15oks »n the | brOwn p^tin. 
The following is an example of pure dactylic hexameter : — 
Ovttr the 1 v&Iley, with | spSed like the | wind^SIl thS ] siSeds wCre k | gintfpb«. 
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1108. ConsideiJng the beaaty of this kind of verae, and ibi peculiar adaptedoea 
fen gay and cheerful movements, it is sarprisiDg that it has not been more colthated, 

MIXED VERSES. 

1109. Scarcely any poem is perfectly regular in its feet.- Iambic 
verse, for example, sometimes admits other feet into the line, par- 
ticularly at the beginning, as has been already noticed. The follow- 
ing are examples of iambic lines with different feet introduced : — 

Trochee. . . Fr5phSt | of plagaes, | forer ) er bod | ing ill ! 
Dactyl. . . . Munniirfng, | and with | him fled ( the shades | of night 
Anapast . Before | all tern | plSs the tip | right heart | and pnre. 
Pyrrhic, . . Brought death | inttt | the world | and all | oar wa 
IVibrach . And than | ders down | impet { itoib tO | the plain. 

1110. In iambic verse, the initial cdiort syllable is Bomedroes omitted; and the 
verse becomes trochaic with an additional long syllable. 

1111. In trochaic verse, the initial long syllable is sometimes omitted; and the 
line becomes iambic with an additional short syllable. 

1112. If the two short syllables are omitted at the beginning of an anaptutic \me, 
it becomes dactylic with a long syllable added. So — 

1113. If the initial long syllable is omitted in a dactylic venw, it becomes ana- 
pontic with two short syllables added. 

1114. A pleasing movement is produced by intermingling iaiminueM 
and anapasts, as in the following lines : — 

" I come, I I come ! | yC h&ve called | me long ; 
I come I o'Sr the moun | tains with light | and song I 
Ye m&y trEce | my steps | o'er the wik | ening eartl^ 
^ By the winds | which tell | Of the vi ) Oiet's birth, 

By the prim ) rose stars | Of the sh2d | Owjf grass, 
By the green | leaves op | ening | Hji 1 pass." 

1115. In odes and lyric pieces, verses of different kinds and difierent metres or 
measares a^ often intermingled, after the manner of the andent choral odes, with 
a pleasing eflfect. ''Alexander's Feast," Collini^s *' Ode to the Fassbns." &e.» 
are examples* 

POETIC PAUSES. 

1116. Besides the usual pauses required to mark the sense in read- 
ing, and which may be called sentential pauses, indicated by the 
punctuation, there are other pauses in poetic composition, required 
by, and necessary to give proper effect to, the movement of the line. 

1117. These are chiefly the Final pause and the Casural pause. 
Ills. Th^ final paase is required at the end of every line of poetry, even whora 

there is no sentential panse. When that is the case, it consists in a brief saspen- 
sion of tlie voice, without any change in its tone or pitch. When a sentential pause 
oocars at the end of the line, as it does very often, it takes the place o^ and saper^ 
1 1^ final pause. 
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1119. The etetural pause is a raspenaon of the voice nmewliere In the line 
IImIC tor which no rale can he given, hut which will always he manifest when 
poetiy is well read. It does not occur in very sliort lines. In lines of some length, 
it generally occurs near the middle ; sometimes, however, nearer the beginning, and 
sometimes nearer the end ; often in the middle of a foot, hut never in the middle of a 
word. Sometimes, besides this, a sort of demiatsvral pause is required, to give 
foil eflect to the expression. The following lines fumiBh examples of the casitral 
pause in different parts of the line, and also of the demieamral pause. The former 
iamarkedC'), the latter ('):— - 

** The steer and lion'' at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents'' lick the pilgrim's feet." 

** The crested basilidc" and speckled snake." 

** And on the sightless eyehslW poor the day." 
— — — — ^— " But not to me returns 
Day,'^ or the sweet approach of even or mom." 

* No sooner had the Almighty ceased," hut all 
The multitude of angels" with a shout, 
Loud" as from numbers without numbers," sweet 
As from blest voices" uttering joy." 

•* Warms' in the sun," refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars," and blossoms' in the trees , 
Lives' tlirough all life," extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent" 

* EXERCISES. 

As exercises in scanning, lines or stanzas from any poetical work 
may be selected. 



COMPOSITION. 

1120. Composition is the art of expressing our sentiments in spo- 
ken or written language. It is of two kinds, Prose and Poetry, 

1121. Protte compontions are those in which the thoughts are expressed In tfas 
natural order, in common and ordinaiy language. 

1122. Poetic compositions are those in which the thoughts and sentiments are 
Azpressed in measured verse, in lofUer and more inverted style, by words and fig- 
ures selected and arranged so as to please the ear, and captivate the fancy. 

1 12.". In both of these, speech or discourse is either direct or indirect. 

1124. Direct discourse is that in which a writer or speakei delivers his own Betrv 
tfahcnts. 

1125. Indirect or oblique discourse is that in which a person relates, in his own 
language, what another speaker or writer said. 

1126. In the Jirsl, when the speaker refers to himself, he uses the ^rst person / 
or tee. When he refers to the person or persons addressed, he uses the second per* 
son thou, yaUf &c. 
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1187. In the teeond or indirect discoorse, whether the speaker Is reported ai 
referring to himself, or to those whom he addresses, the third person is used in either 
case J as, he, site, tkey, &c. An example will best illustrate the distinction. Thus : 

1128. DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill and said : " Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious ; for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription: 'To the Unknown Qod 
Whom, dierefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

1129. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

The same, reported in indirect or oblique discourse, would run thus : — 

Then Paul, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens he perceived that hi 
all things they were too superstitious ; for as ^ passed by and beheld their devo- 
tions, h£ found an altar with this inscription : " To the Unknown God." Whom, 
therefore, they ignorantly worshipped, him declared he unto them. 

1130. When the reporter, the speaker reported, and the person or persons ad- 
dressed, are different in gender or number, there is no danger of ambiguity. But 
when in these respects they are the same, ambiguity is unavoidable, from the same 
pronoun being used in the prc^jcss of discourse, to designate different persons. 
Hence, to prevent mistakes, it is often necessary to insert the name or designation 
of the person meant by the pronoun. An example will best illustrate this also : — 

" Tlwn the son went to his fether and said to him, [direct] * I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight.' " 

" Then the son went to his father and said to him, [indirect] that he (the son) hfid 
sipned against Heaven and in his (his father's) sight" 

It will at once be perceived, that, without the words enclosed in brackets, for 
explanation, it would be impossible to tell whether by the word Ac, the fathtr or 
the xon v\;«s intended ; so also with respect to the word his. Hence, when by the 
indirect discourse, ambiguity is unavoidable, it is generally better to have recourse 
to the direct form, and quote the writer's or speaker's own words, as in (1128). 

1131. The principal kinds of prose compositions are — narrative, 
letters, memoirs, history, biography, essays, philosophy, sermons, nov^ 
els, speeches, and orations, 

1132. The principal kinds of poetical composition are — ^the epi* 
gram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didactic poetry, sat' 
ires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic 
poetry. 

THE USE OF , GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION. 

1133. To speak and write with propriety, in every species of composition, is an 
attainment of no small importance ; and to lead to this attainment is the business of 
grammar. The grammar of a language is just a compilation of rules and directions^ 
agreeably to which that language is spoken or written. These rules, however 
are not the invention of the grammarian, nor dexxsndent on his authority for thek 
validity. As it is the business of the philosopher, not to make a law of Nature, oor 
to dictate how her operations should be performed, but, by dose observstkxL to 
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M ^vtaiD what thoBe laws are, and to etatc them for Uic iuformatioQ of others : so 
the badneM of the grammarian ia, not to make the laws of langaage, for language 
b before grammar, bat to observe and note those prinriples, and forms, and modea 
of speech, by which men are accastomed to express their sentiments., and to arrange 
the results of Ids obacrvation into a ^stem of rules for the guidance and assistance 
of otfaeiB. It is obvious, then, that the ultimate principle or tent to which the rules 
laid down by the grammarian must conform, is the best usage. 

1134. Hence, when the inquiry is whether a particular word or form of speech is 
rights is good English, the only question to be decided is, " Is it according to the 
best usage?" On this subject, however, it has been made a question, " What ia 
the best usage ?" The following sentiments, abridged from Dr. Crombie's work 
on English Etymology and Syntax, seem to be just, and comprehfinsiYe of this 
whole aabjecL 

THE LAW OF LANGUAGE. 

1135. The USAGE which gives law to language, in order to establish its aathonty, 
or to entitle its snfirage to otur assent, mtiBt be in the first place reputable, by which 
is meant, not the usage of the court, nor great men, nor merely scientific men ; but 
of those whose works are esteemed by the public, and who may thereibre be de- 
nominated reputable authors. 

1136. In the second place, this usage must be national. It must not be confined 
to thia or that province or district. " Those," to use Campbell's apposite similitude. 
" who deviate from the beaten road may be incomparably more numerous than those 
who travel m it ; yet, into whatever number of by-paths the former may be divided, 
there xnay not be found in any one of these tracks so many as travel in the king's 
highway." 

1 137. Thirdly, this usage must be present. It is difficult to fix with any precision 
what usage may in all cases be deemed present. It is perhaps in this respect difierent 
with different oompoentiona In general, words and forms of speech, which Iiave 
been bng disused, should not be employed. And so, on the contrary, the usage 
of the present day is not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind are ibiui of novelty, 
and there is a fasldon in language as there is in dress. Whim, vanity, and affecta- 
tion, delight in creating new words, and using new forms of phraseology. Now, to 
adopt every new-fangtod upstart at its birth, would argue, not taste, nor judgment, 
but childish fondness for singularity and novelty. But should any of these main- 
tain its ground, and reodve the sanction of reputable usage, it must in that case bo 
received. 

1138. The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which is generally de- 
nominated good usage, must be reputable, national, and present. It happens, 
however, that " good usage" is not always uniform in lier decisions, and that in un- 
questionable authorities are found far different modes of expression. In such cases, 
the fbUowing canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, will be of service in enabling to 
dedde to which phraaeotogy the preference ought to be given. They are given 
nearly m the wotds of the author : — 

1139. Canon 1. — ^When the usage is divided as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptible of a 
different meaning, while the other admits of only one signification, the 
expression which is strictly univocal should be preferred. 
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1140. Canon 2. — ^In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

1141. Canon 3. — ^When expressions are in other respects equal, 
that should be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

1142. Canon 4. — When none of the preceding rules takes place, 
regard should be had to simplicity. 

1143. Bat thoagfa no expresmon or mode of speech can be justified which is xxH 
•auctioned by usage, yet the converse does not follow, that every phraseology sano- 
tbned by nsage shoold be retained. In many such cases, custom may properly be 
checked by cridcism, whose province it Is, not only to remonstrate against the in- 
trodaction of any word or phraseology which may be either unnecessary or contrary 
to ainalogy, but also to extrude whatever is reprehensible, though in general use. 
It is by this, her prerogative, that languages are gradually refined and improved. 
In exercising this authority, she can not pretend to degrade, iustantly, any phraBO- 
ology which she may deem objectionable ; but she may, by repeated remonstrances, 
gradually efiect its dismission. Her decisions in such cases may be properly regu- 
lated by the following rules, laid down by the same author : — 

1144. Rule 1. — ^All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not 
absolutely necessary, should be dismissed. 

1145. Rule 2. — When the etymology plainly points to a dififerent 
signification from what the word bears, propriety and simplicity re- 
quire its dismission. 

1146. Rule 3. — ^When words become obsolete, or are never used 
but in particular phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the 
style an air of vulgarity and cant, when this general disuse renders 
them obscure. 

1147. Rule 4. — ^AU words and phrases which, analyzed gram* 
inatically, include a solecism, should be dismissed. 

1148. Rule 5. — All expressions which, according to the estab- 
lished rules of language, either have no meaning, or involve a con- 
tradiction, or, according to the fair construction of the words, convey 
a meaning difierent from the intention of the speaker, should be dis- 
missed. 

1149. In order to write any language with grammatical parity, three things are 
required : — 

1. That the words be all of that langpaage. The violation of this rule is called a 
barbarism, 

S. That they be construed and arranged according to the rules of syntax m that 
language. A violation of this rule is csdled a solecism, 

3. That they be employed in that sense which usage has annexed to them. ▲ 
violation of this rule is called impropriety, 

UbO. A barbarism is an oflfence agaJnst lexicography. The solecism is an 
oflbnce against the roles of syntax ; and the impropriety is an oSfenod against 
lexicography, by mistaking the meaning of words and phrasea. 

10* 
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HINTS FOR CORRECT AND ELEGANT WRITING. 

1151. Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon the choice 
of words, and partly upon the form and structure of sentences. 

I. In 80 far as respects single words, the chief things to he oh- 
•erved are purity^ propriety^ and preeUion, 

PURITY. 
1153. Parity ocnflflts in the rejection of aach words and phrases as are not strictly 
Eugfiili, nor in acoordaxxx} with the practice of good writers and apeaken. 

1. Avoid fiireign words and modes of expression ; Ba,"Fraicfieur,** '^poUtesa^*-* 
** He repenu him of his foUy." 

2. Avoid obsolete and unauthorized words; as, albeit^ aforetime, inspectator, 
judgmaiieaL 

FROPRIETT. 

11S3. Propriety consists in the nse of sach words as are beet adapted to express 

oar meaning. 
1. Avoid low and provincial expressions ; as, " To get into a scrape." 
S. In writing prose, reject words that are merely poetical ; as, " This mom"— 

" The celestial orbsL" 

3. Avoid technical tenusb nnlesB yoa write to those who perfectly onderstand 



4. Do not use the same word too frequently, or in difierent senses ; as, " The 
king commonicated his intention to the minister, toko disclosed it to the secretary, 
who made it known to the public." — " His own reaton might have suggested bet- 
ter reaaoHM" 

5. Supply words that are wanting, and necessary to complete the sense. Thus^ 
instead of ** This action increased his former services," say, " This aption increased 
the merit of his former services." 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expresskms ; as, *' His memory shall be lost on 
the earth." 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions ; as, ** I have an opaqve idea 
4|f what you mean." 

PRECISION. 

1154. Precision rejects superfluous words. 

• 1. Avoid tautology ; as, " His faUhfvlneit and fidelity were unequalled. ' 
S. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted s^roonymons. Thus, instead 
of " Though his sctbns and intentions were good, he k)st his diaraeter^" sa^, " He 
kwt his repul€ttum,** 

n. With respect to sentences, clearness, unity, strength and a 
proper application of the figures of speech, are necessary. 

CLEARNESS. 

1155. Clearness demands a proper arrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory phrases, most be placed as near 
as posable to the words which they affect, and in such a otnation as the sense re- 
quireOi 

9. In prose, a poedo ooUocatidn must be avoided. 
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9. PvonooiM nnuC to lo lued as dearly to indicate the word fiv wlddi they 



UNITY. 

1156. Unity retains one predominant object tbroagb a sentence, or a series of 
daoses. 

1. Separate into distinct sentences sncfa clauses as have no nnmemate connexion. 

S. The principal words mast, throaghoat a sentence, be the most prominent, and 
the leading nominative shoald, if possible, be the subject of every clause. 

3. Avoid the introducdon of parentheses, except when a lively remark may be 
thrown in, witliout too bng suspending the sense of what goes before. 

STRENGTH. 

1157. Strength gives to every word and every member its due importance. 

1. Avoid tautology, and reject all superfluous words and members. In the fol- 
lowing sentence, the word printed in italics should be omitted: "* Being conscious 
of his own integrity, he disdained submission." 

2. Place the most important words in the situation in which they will make the 
strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger : and, when >he sentence con- 
sists of two members, the longer should be the concluding one. 

4. When two things are comi>ared or contrasted with each other where either 
resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some resemblance in the language 
and construction sliould be preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with a preposition, or any inconsiderable 
word or phrase, unless it be emphatic. 

1158. FIGURES OF SPEECH. * 

1. Figurative language must be used sparingly, and never except when it serves 
to illustrate or enforce what is said. 

2. Figures of speech, when used, should be such as appear natura., not remote 
cr foreign from the subject, and not pursued too far. 

3. Literal and figurative language ought never to be blended together. 

4. When figurative language is used, the same figure should be preserved throogli- 
oat, and different figures never jumbled together. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

1 159. As a preparatory step to the important business of composition, the pupil, 
after he has acquired a knowledge of grammar, may to exercised with great ad- 
vantage upon tto transposition of words and memtors in sentences, so as to try in 
tow many different ways the same thought or sentiment may be expressed. This 
will give him a command of language, and prove, at the same time, a source of 
considerable mental cultivation. It is often necessary to give an entirely new turn 
to an expression, tofore a sentence can to rendered elegant, or even perspicuous. 

1160. There are diiefly four ways in which the mode of expressing a thought 
may to varied : — 

1. By changing an active into a pasfflve, or a passive into an active verb ; as, 
" The sun dissolves tto snow" — " The snow is dissolved by the sun." 

5. By inversions or transpositions, which consist in changing tto order in which 
fto words stand in tto sentence; as, ** Competence may to acquired fagr indiutrv" 
*-** By industry oomptitence may to acqaiied." 
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3. By cfaangiDg an affirmative into a negative, or a negative into an alBnnaiive; 
of an entirely contrary cliaracter ; aa, '* Virtue promotes happioesa" — " Virtue doea 
not promote misery." 

4. By either a partial or an entire change of tlie vsrords employed to expresaany 
■entimeut; as. *' Diligence and applicatioa are the beat means of improvemeitt"*^' 
•• Notliing promotes improvement like diligence and application." 

EXERCISES ON TRANSPOSITION. 
The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase of luxury. 1 
am willing to remit all that is past, provided it can he done with safety. A good 
man I as respect to the feelings of others in all tiiat he says or does. Bravely to 
contend finr a good cause is noble ; silently to snifer for it is heroic. 

EXAMPLE OF TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman strte evidently declined, in proportion to the increase of luxuzy. In 
proportion to the increase of luxury, the Roman state evidently declined. The 
Roman state, in proportion to the increase of luxury, evidently declined. 

r.XERCISES ON VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 
His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. It is better to be moved fay 
false glory than not to be moved at all. I shall attend the meeting, if I can do il 
with oonvenienoe. He who improves in modesty as he improves in knowledge 
has an undoubted claim to greatness of mind. The spirit of true religion breadiea 
gentleness and aSabUiiy. 

EXAMPLE OF VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his cdster's. His sister's conduct was 
more praisewcHlby than his. His sister's mode of acting was entitled to more 
praise than hia His conduct was less entided to praise than that of his aster, dec 

1161. Another exeroise, not destitute of utility as a foundation for oompositicn^ 
oonrists in giving the pupil, especially if very young, a list of words, with direiv 
tions to form from them such sentences as shall contain these wozds. 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

Construct a number of such sentences as shall each contain one or more of the 
foUowing tDords .—Contentment, behavior, consideration, elevation, distance, appli- 
oatwn, respect, duty, intercourse, evidence, social, bereavement, nonsenocal, absurd' 
ily, elucidate, consternation, temperance, luxary, disarm, expatiate, &c. 

LETTERS. 

1168. One of the simplest and yet roost useful species of composition is letter- 
writing. This species of composition may be practised either by way of real cor- 
respondence between those pursuing the same studies, or it may consist of letters 
written to imac^inary correspondents. The following are a few topics adapted to 
composition of this latter kind :— 

Letter 1.— Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the object of your writ- 
ing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing, and how ynu like them. Mentxm 
how yourself and friends are. Give an account of some of the alterations which 
have been lately made, or are now making, in your neighborhood < and conclade by 
totpressing yonr desire either to see him or hear from him soon. 
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Zetier 9. — ^Write to a companion an account of a long walk which 3^oa lately 
bad. Tell him whether you were alone or in company. Mention what particolax 
things strock yon by the way ; and enumerate all the incidents that occurred of 
any moment. 

Letter 3. — Write- to a friend who is sapposed to have sent yoa a present of bookSf 
and thank him for such kindness. Tell him the use yoa intend to make of tliem , 
and inform him to what particular books yoa are most partial. C(Hiclade by giv 
ing some account of those yoa have been lately reading, and how yoa like them. 

Letter 4. — Write to a friend sapposed to be going abroad. Describe to him how 
yoa would feel if called to leave your friends and your native country. Expresf 
your regret at losing him, bat state your hope that you will not forget each other 
when seas roll between you. Request him to write to yoa frequently ; and advise . 
him to be careful about his health, and of the society he keeps. 

Letter 5. — Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an account of a sail 
which y6\i lately had in a steamboat Mention what places you vimted, and state 
the objects that most delighted you. Tell him how long you were away, what 
Bort of weather you had, and w^hat were year feelbgs upon returning home. 

Letter 6. — Write to a friend an account of the church you were at last Sabbath. 
Tell who preached. Mention the psalms or hymns that were sung, and the por- 
tions of Scripture that were read. State the texts from which the minister preach- 
ed ; and give your opinion of the different sermons. 

1163. These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects upon which the 
student who has acquired a knowledge of grammar may be required to write. 
The prudent and skilful teacher will be enabled to multiply and vary them^at pleas- 
ure to any extent 

REPRODUCTIOrr. 

1164. Another method of exercising the minds of pupils in composition, consists 
In reading some simple story or narrative, till such time as they are acquainted 
with the facts, and then directing them to express these in their own words. A 
still further, and perhaps evoi a sunpler method, is, to take advantage of a young 
person's having given some account of what he has either seen, heard, or read, and 
desire him to commit to writing what he has stated orally. 



1165. The next step in composition is the writing of regular themes. The sab- 
Ject, however, should always be such as is not above the capacity of the person 
who is desired to compose, for, if it is. the whole benefit resulting from the exercise 
will be nullified. 

1166. A theme is a regular, set subject, apon which a person is required to write ; 
ae the dissertation that has been vmtten apon such a subject Some of the simplest 
subjects for themes are those drawn from natural history, or natural philosophy. 
At all events they should not in the first instance, be drawn from subjects of an 
abstruse and abstract character. 

1167. The following may serve as specimens in this department : — 

Theme 1.— The horse.— 1. Describe what sort of animal the horse is. 9. Tell 
some of the diflferent kinds. 3. Mention the various ways in which this noble ani- 
mal id serviceable to man. 4. State what would be the consequence of wanting 
him. 5. Mention the treatment to which he is entitled, and the cradty of ill-aai|ig 
mch a creature 
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Write diemesvpon flie«no,the if^, t6e iheep, patUirf s and ibflow the Bamo 
phm as that followed in writing upon the horse. 

Theme 2— The win.— 1. Begin by slating what the son i& 2. Tell aD yoa 
know of ito mze, figure, and distance from onr earth. 3. Mention the eflFect it haa 
npon die earth, and Ae benefits we derive from it 4. State what would be the 
consequence if the sun were extinguished; and what oar feelings ought to he 
toward die Supreme Being for such an object 

Write diemea upon the moon, the stars, firt, air, and wafer; and in aU foDow 
the same plan. 

Thtme 3.— Day and night.— 1. TeH what you mean by day and night.— 2. 
State whether they are always alike long, and what is the advantage arising from 
their lengths being different at different seasons. 3. Mention the diffenent purpoisea 
to whkh they are adapted. 4. Say of what the continued succession of day and 
night is fitted to remind us, and bow this riiould lead us to act. 

Write themes upon the daffereni seasons, and upon mountains, rivers, and the 
tides of the sea ; and follow a ramilar plan in the whole. 

Theme 4.— On composition.— 1. Explain what you mean by this term. 2. Point 
out the necessity of studying this art, by showing how much it contributes to add 
to the value of one's knowledge. 3. Mention what is necessary to fit one for com- 
posing welL 4. State the means by which skill in this art is to be obtained. 

Theme 5. — On company. — 1. Explain what you mean by company. 2. Show 
how natural iris for man to seek society. 3. State the danger of keeping either 
too much company,. or of keeping bad company. 4. Point out the advantages of 
good company. 

Write themes upon conversation, study, improvement of time, choice vf books, 
memtrry, and the different organs of sense, &c. ; and in aU foDow the same method 
as you did in writing on Company. 

Theme 6.— Narratives.— Describe the place or scene of the actions related, the - 
persons concerned in, the dme, posture of affairs, state of mind, motives, ends, &c« 
of the actors ; results. 

Write themes upon the discovery of America, the French war, the Revolution- 
isry war, the battle of Bunker's Hill, the French revolution. 

Theme 7. — Dissertations on remarkable events in sacred or profane history.— 
The place, the origin, the ciroumstances, results, moral influence, &c. 

Following this or a similar arrangement of parts, write a composition on; the 
creation, death of Abel, the deluge, the world after tl^ flood, the tower of Babd, 
the Israelilesin Egypt, their deliverance from it, th^ giving of the law from 
Sinai, the advent of the Messiah — his death — resurrection, destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Sf-c, the siege of Troy, rise andfaU of the Roman empire, the crusades, the 
burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, the death of Bonaparte, &c. 

Theme 8. — Give an account of some of the most distinguished characters in diflfer- 
ent ages of the world— warriors, statesmen, artists, philosophers, poets, orators, philan- 
thropists, divines — ^mentioning what is known respecting their country, parentage^ 
education, character, principles, exploits, influence on society for good or evil, death. 

1168. The following list of themes is selected from Farker^s Exercises in 
Composition : — 

1. On Attention, 4. On Art, 7. On Air, 

8. " Adversity, 5. " Attachment, kwal, 8. " BenevnlenQa. 

a « ArdWOf Mind, 6. " Aiiger, •. 
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)0. 


On Biography, 


32. On Genius, 


54. 


On Poverty, 


11. 


*< Bad Scholar, 


33 " Habit, 


55. 


" Principle, 


13. 


** Charity, 


34. " Honor, 


56. 


" Perseverance, 


13. 


" Clemency, 


35. ** Happiness, 


57. 


« Patriotism, 


14. 


*' Compasdon, 


36. " Humility, 


58. 


" Politeness, 


15. 


'' Conscience, 


37. « Hypocri^, 


59. 


" Providence 


16. 


" Constancy, 


38. " History, 


60. 


" PunctoaliQr, 


17. 


" CarelesanefiB, 


39. « Hope, 


61. 


« Poetry. 


18. 


" Curiosity, 


40. " Indolence, 


62. 


•' Piety, 


19 


« Cheerfulness, 


41. " Industry, 


63. 


« ReUgion, 


20. 


" Contentment, 


42. " Ingratitude, 


64. 


" Heading, 


21. 


« Diligence, 


43. « Justice, 


65. 


" Sincerity, 


92. 


" Duplicity, 


44. *< Learning, 


66. 


" Summer, 


23. 


" Early Rising, 


45. " Love of Fame, 


67. 


" Spring, 


24. 


" Envy, 


46. « Music, 


68. 


« Sun, 


25. 


" Friendship, 


47. " Moon, 


69. 


" System, 


26. 


" Fortune, 


48. " Novelty, 


70. 


" Truth, 


27. 


" Fear, 


49. " Night, 


71. 


" Time, 


28. 


" Forgiveness, 


50. « Order, 


72. 


" Talent, 


29. 


" Government, 


51. " Ocean, 


73. 


" Vanity, 


30. 


" Grammar, 


52. " Pride, 


^ 74. 


" Virtue, 


31. 


" Greatness, true, 


53. " Party Spirit, 


75. 


" Wealth, 
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76. Knowledge is Power. 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Truth, 

79 Government of the Tongue, 

80. Government of the Temper, 

81. Government of the Afiections, 

82. Love of Country, 

83. The Power of Association, 

84. The (mmortality of the Soul, 

85. The Uses of Knowledge, 

86. Power of Conscience, 

87. The Power of Habit, 

88. Life is Short, ' 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 



91. Public Opinion, 

92. Diligence insures Succea^ 

93. Idleness destroys Character, 

94. Contrivance proves Design, 

95. Avoid Extremes, 

96. Visit to an Almshouse, 

97. Pleasures of Memory, 

98. Example better than Precept) 

99. Misery is wed to Guilt, 

100. Value of Time, 

101. Virtue, the way to Happineii, 

102. No one lives for HimselC 

103. Thou God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances^ 

105. Whatever is, is Right 



90. Never too old to leani, 

106. " An honest man'p the noblest work of Gtod." 

107. Every man the architect of his own fortune. 

108. Man, " Mysterious link in being's endless chain." 

109. " A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How blossings brighten, as they take their flight 

111. Advantages derived from the invention of the mariner's compass— (^ the 

telescope — the steam-engine — ^the art of printing— of gunpowder. 

112. History of a needle — a cent— a Bible— a beaver hat 

113. Description of a voyage to England— coast of Africa— Constantinople- 

South America — ^East Indies— China. 
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APPENDIX L 

THE PRONOUNS MINE, THINE, ETC. 

Some grammiriani have given it as their opinion that minet thine, imr», yowr§ 
Huxri^ are noc pronoons in the poeseasave case, hat that they are something or other 
tn the oominatlve or objective case, bat never in the possessive. This Is soxelj a 
very nngolar noticRL The anomaly which sach an idea woold introdaoe into oar 
langaage. woald he a corioas one. According to this view, these words ooald be- 
long to no pan of speech hitherto defined. They are not nouns, far tij>^ are ncA 
the names of anything-^nor adjecHveSj for they do not qaelify noans, no^ can e w 
be joined with ^em — ^nor pronouru, for they never stand instead of a ooan, bat 
always instead of a noan and a possessive pronoan together. They havn always 
the sense of the possessive case, and are always oonstraed jast as the possessive 
case of a noan is, not followed by a noan ; and yet they are never in the pofsessive 
case. These words, standing by themselves, have no ilzed or determinate mean- 
ing, and yet in sentences they may have as many different meanings as there are 
objects capable of being possessed. Mine, for example, may mean my horse, my 
farm, my hat, my stick, my gun, my — anything yoa please. And besides this, 
tliose of them which are singolar in form, according to analogy, may have a plural 
verb, and those of them which are ploral may have a singular verb ; thas, " John's 
books are new; mine are old;" again, "John's hoase is boilt of stone; ours is 
bailt of brick.'* Sach is the resalt to which this notion leads as ; and if these wordi* 
are not possessives, bat in the nominative or objective, as some allege, there cer 
tainly are no more corioas words in the English, or in any other language. 



APPENDIX IL 
What AS A relative. 

** Various opinions have been entertained aboot the nature of the relative te^Ao^ 
It is said to be ' a compound relative pronoun, including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and equivalent to that which, or, the ihing which: Though this may 
seem plausible, yet wo shall find, on examination, that what is nothing more thao 
a relative pronoan, and includes nothing else. Compare these two sentences :— 

' ' I saw whom I wanted to see* — 

'"* ' I saw what 1 wanted to see.' 

''If Tohat, in the latter, is equivalent to that which, or the thing whidi, whom, in 
die former, is equivalent to him whom, or the person whom. * Who steals mj 
purse steals trash,' is equivalent to he who, or, the man who. 

** And, on the same principle, when the rdative is (Knitted, the antecedent sboold 
be represented as equivalent to ttie rdative and dM. antecedent. Tfaiui, ' I saw 
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the man I wanted to see/ Here, man ahoold be represented as equTalent to 4ie 
man whom, 

" The cause of the error in respect to w?Mt, is, that the antecedent is never ex- 
pressed with it It is not like the word loho, which is osed both when the antecedent 
is expressed, and when it is omitted. The relative that, however, was formerly 
used in many cases where we use tohai, that is, with the antecedent omitted. A 
few examples of this will help us to ascertain the nature of tohat : * We speak 
hat we do know.' — English Bible. — ' I am thai I am.'— ii^. 

<" Who had been seen imagine mote thereby, 

TTiat whylome of Hercules hath been told.' — Spenser 
" ' Eschewe that wicked is.' — Gotoer. 
*" Is it possible he should not know what he is, and be that be is/ — Shake, 

*' * Gather the sequel by that went before/ — lb, 
*' In these examples, that is a relative, and is exactly synonymous with what. 
No one would contend, that that stands for itself, and its antecedent at the same 
time. The antecedent is omitted because it is indefinite, or easily supplied." - 
Butler's Grammar, p. 48. 
These remarks appear to me just, and conclusive on this point. 
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IS as EVER A RELATIVE? 

That the word as should not be considered a relative in any circumstances, I 
think is plain from the following considerations : — 

1. It has neither the meaning, nor the nse of a relative. Its office is simply to 
connect things compared, and, together with its antecedent word, to express the 
idea of equality, likeness, &c., between them ; thus, " James is as tall as his father/ 
— " Your hat is such as mine/' 

2. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noun or pronoun before it, called tlie an 
tecedent nor stand instead of it, or of any other word, but is related only to the 
comparative word, as, such, so, tec, in the preceding clause. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, " As many as received him," the second as relates to the first, and the two 
convey the idea of equality. Again, " Send snch books as you have/' Here, as 
refers not to books, but to svx:h. Take away such, and as can not be used. 

3. As can never be used as a substitute for another relative pronoun, nor another 
relative pronoun as a substitute for it. If, then, it is a reladve pronoun, it is, to say 
the least, a veiy unaccommodating one. 

4. In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidently has the same 
meaning and use as in those in which it is allowed to be only a conjunction. Com- 
pare the following examples : " As many as five men received a reward." — " As 
many tu received him/' — " As many as they can give." In all these, the phrase 
" as many as" means, and is felt to mean, the same thing — equality of number. 
There surely, then, can be no propriety in calling the second as a conjunction in 
the first sentence, and a relative in the other two. The same thing will be evident 
if we change the antecedent word. Thus, ** Siich books a« these are useful." — 
" Such books fl» are useful." — " Snch books an you can give." 

5. If the word as in the preceding sentences and clauses is a relative pronoun, 
tat the same reasons alleged for this, the word than must be a relative in those 
which follow. The construction is precisely the same : " More than five books 
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were wanted." — ** More boolcB than are agefbl." — ** More boolcs than yon can gi^e.* 
Now, if, in the eeoond of these examples, than is not a relative in the nominative 
case before are, nor in the third a relative in the objective case after can give^ what 
need for considering a$ a relative in the same position, in the same constroction, and 
iat tile same pnrpose, to denote comparison 7 There is the same ellipsis in both, 
and the same words necessary to be (supplied, in the one case, as in the other. 
Thas, " More books than [those which] were wanted." — " More books than [these 
which] are usefnl," &c. So, '• Snch books as [those which] were wanted.** — "• Aa 
many books as [tfaofs which] are necessary," &c. 



APPENDIX IV. 

THE VESB. 

Though there is lltde, if any, difference of jadgment among^ grammarians, as to 
what a verb is, yet all have probably fonnd it a difficult matter to give an accurate 
and at the same time a brief definition of it ; and, accordingly, nearly all gramman 
difller in their definitbn of this part of speech. The old definition, that ** a verb is a 
word which signifies to be, to do, or to ivjfer,** though unexceptionable as any, as 
far as it goes, is yet greatly defective in stating nothing respecting the function or 
use of this part of speech. 

The use of the verb in simple propositions is to affirm or dedare, and that of 
which it affirms is called its subject or nominative. This is always the office of the 
verb in the indicative, potential, or tubjunctive. In the use of its other parts, how 
ever, namely, the imperative, infinitive, and participieft^ there is properly no affir* 
mation, though the action or state expressed by the verb in these parts is deatiy 
■een to be the act or state of iome person or thing, and which for that reason is 
strictly and properly, though not technically, its subject. Thus, " For me to die is 
gain," is a simple proposition, containing two verbs, the first of which, to die, in the 
infinitive, expresses no affirmation, though it evidently, without affirming, attributes 
dying to a person, expressed by the word me. So when we say, " I see a man 
ieaJking "the word walking expresses an act of the person tnaTi, though there is 
properly no affirmation. In like manner, when I say, " Do this," the verb do at" 
tributes action imperatively to the person addressed, but there is no affirmation. To 
Bpeak of " affirming hnperatively" is certainly not very intelligible, though, for want 
of a better expressk>n, we sometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is " a part of speech 
which asserts or affirms,* appears to me to be defective. It states one function of 
this class of words, but excludes, or at least does not include, others. It gives, as 
the distinguishing characteristic of a verb, that which does not belong to it in sev- 
eral of its parts and uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition formerly given in my " Prmciples of English Grammar," is liable 
to an objection of an opposite kind : it is too general, and not sufficiently distinctive. 
A verb does, indeed, "express an action or state," but there are other words that 
do so also. Nouns, such as love, desire, icisk, kope^ Sec, and most verbal noana^ 
such as eruption, fiction, collision, diffusion, progression, &c., express action, and 
many words, both nouns and adjectives, express a slate. 

The definition given in the text, though perhaps not unexceptionable, occupies a 
middle place between tliese extremes, avoids tlie indefiniteness of the old definitknii 
"^'d is prjbably lem liable tc objection dian most of tliose which have been given 
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APPENDIX V. 

THE PRESENT INDICATIVE PASSIVE, AND THE PARTICIPLE IN inff IN A PASSIVE 

SENSE. 

According to the definition, the passive voice expresses, passively, the same 
thing that the active does actively. For example, " Caesar conquered 6aal," and 
** Gaol WBLB conquered by CiBsar," express precisely tlie same idea. This, how* 
ever, is not always done by the regular passive form in the present tense, thougb 
it generally is done in the other tenses. Thus, it will be felt at once that the ex- 
pressions, " CfBsar conquers Gaul," and '* Gaul is conquered by CsBsar," do not 
express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two classes of verbs; namely, those 
whose present-passive expresses precisely the same thing, passively, as the active 
voice does actively, and those in wliich it does not 

L To the /lr<^ of these classes belong— 

1. AU those verbs which, in the regular present-passive, imply a continuance of 
the act ; such as to love, to hate, to regard, to esteem, to envy, to please, &c. Thus, 
*< James loves me," and " I am loved by James," express precisely the same idea, 
and consequently continuance is implied as much in the passive form as in the 
active. Hence, " is loved" is a true pasave, in both form and meaning. In verba 
of this class the progressive form in the active voice is seldom used, because it would 
express the same thing generally as the common form ; thus, " James loves me/* 
and " James is loving me," express the same thing. 

2. To this class belong all verbs when used to express general truths, or what 
is usual or customary from time to time. Thus, '* Vinegar dissolves pearls"— 
•* Vice produces misery" — " The cobbler mends shoes" — " Masons build houses," 
&c. These verbs, used in this way, express precisely the same thing in the regu- 
lar passive form as they do in the active. Thus, " Pearls are dissolved by vinegar^' 
— " Misery is produced by vice" — " Shoes are mended by the cobbler" — " Houses 
are built by masons," &c. In verbs used in this way, the progressive form is not 
employed. The use of it would change the meaning from a general expression to 
a particular act Thus, " Vice is producing misery," would immediately direct the 
mind, not to a general truth, but to a particular case. But, again, when these 
verbs express a particular act, and not a general truth, the present active and the 
present passive express different ideas ; thus, ** James builds a house," represents 
an act in progress ; but when we say, " A house is built by James,*' the act is 
represented as completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs which, by the figure called vision (1046-5), are 
used in the present tense to express what is past Thus, " Csesar leaves Gaul, 
crosses the Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, " Gaul is left by Ciesar, the Rubi- 
con is crossed, Italy is entered:* In all these, used in this figurative way, the 
present-passive expresses the same thjng as the present-active. 

II. The second class of verbs consists of those (perhaps the greater number) 
whose present passive implies that the act expressed by the active voice has ceased, 
and the effect or result only remains as a finished act, and as such is predicated of 
the subject^ Thus, " The house is built." Here it is implied that the act of build- 
ing is completed, and has ceased, and the result, expressed by built, is predicated 
of the liouse. In all verbs of this hind, the past participle, after the verb to be, haa 
reference to the state resulting from the act as predicated of, or qualifying the sub^ 
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ject ofthe verb, and not to the act it8el£ Strictly speakmg, then, Oie {ittat ptftiGlpIc 
with the verb to be ia mA \3ae present tenae in the paaaive voice of verbs tbua need ; 
that is, this form does not express passively the doinff of the act. Theoe verb« 
dther have no present-passive, or it is made by annexing the participle in inff, in 
its passive sense, to tlie verb to be; as, *' The house is bnildingr 

It is supposed by some that " w built," thoagh in the Ibrm of the present-iMussivi^ 
ndy is a present-perfect ; hecanse it represents die act as completed, and becaaae 
ti» perfect-definite, in Latin, is often translated by this form into English. Dae 
emiBlderation, however, I tliidk will show that it differs qoite as mndi from the 
jpresenl-perfect as it does from the preuni. To be satisfied of this, compare the 
following expressions: •• This garment m tom^** merely aasertB the poesent UaU 
of the garment, with no reference to the act but what is implied. Bat when we 
■ay, " This garment has been torn," the reference is chiefly to the oe^ as having 
been done, with no reference to the stede of the garment bat what is implied. The 
one aasertfl that the garment remains torn, the other does not-— it may have been 
mended : the latter is the regular passive of the present-perfect active, the fiwmer is 
not. This will perhaps be mora deariy perceived by means of anotho' example : 
* This house has been paintedt but the paint is vom off." This is good English. 
But if we say, " This house is painted, but the paint is worn ofl^" we woold assert 
a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive form, in English, corresponding to the progressive 
form in die active voice, except where it is made by the partidple in ing, in a pas- 
ave sense ; thus, " The house is building" — ** The garments are making" — ** Wheat 
is selling," &c. An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of late, to ban- 
ish such expressions from the language, though they have been used in all time 
past by the best writers, and to justify and defend a clumi^ solecism, whidi has 
been introduced within the last forty years, chiefly through the newspaper presa 
but which has gained such currenqgr, and is becoming so familiar to the ear, that it 
aeems likely to prevail, with all its unoouthness and deformity. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as " The house is being built" — <' The letter is bdng vmtten" — " The 
mine is being worked" — ** The news is being telegraphed," &c., ^c 

Respecting this mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within the last forty years. Thia^ 
Indeed, would not make it wrong, were it otherwise unexceptionable, but it diows 
that it is not, as is pretended, a necessary form ; and in some measure accounts fiir 
the insolence and efirontery with which, like all upstarts, it seeks to override'and 
bear down that which is venerable for its antiquity, and commended by its pro- 
priety. 

8. This form of expression, when analyzed, is found not \jo express what it is in- 
tended to express, and would be used only by such as are cither ignorant of its 
bnport, or are careless and loose in theh' use of language. To make this manifest, 
let it be considered, first, that there is no progressive form of the verb to be, and no 
need of it : hence, there is no such expression in English as is being. Of course^ 
the expression " is being built," for example, is not a compound of is being and 
built, but of 25 and being built; that is, of the verb to be and the present participle 
passive. Now, let it be observed that the only verbs in which the present parti- 
ciple passive expresses a continued action are those mentioned abov^as the first 
dass, in which the regular passive form expresses a continvance of the action ; to, 
i$ loved, u desired, &c., and in wldch of course the form in questbn (is being brdtt \ 
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4i not reqmped. Nobody would think of saying, " He is boing loved"— * This re- 
gtak is being desired." 

In all other verbs, then, the present participle pasdye, like the present tense, in 
the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, not a continued action, or the 
co7itinued i-eceimng of an action^ bat that the action has ceased^ and the result only 
eidsts in a finished state. Thus, " Our arrangements being made, we departed."— 
" The house being finished, was immediately occupied." — " Our work being fin- 
ished, we may rest," &c. In all such expresenons, the present participle passive 
represents the action as now finished, and existing only in its results (509). Thia 
finished act, then, can not be made vnfinished and progressive, by being asserted 
of a subject, which is all the verb tobe,9B a copula, can express. Hence, it is 
manifest that is being built, if it mean anything, can mean nothing more than is 
hfiiU, which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

3. For the same reason that is being buUt, Sec, is contended ibr as a proper ex- 
pression, we should contend also for " Has been being built" — " Had been being 
built"—" Shall have been being built"—" Might have been being built"—" To be 
being built"— •* To have been being built"—" Being being built"—" Having been 
being built." When all these shall have been introduced, our language will be 
rich indeed. 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an established usage of 
the language, namely, the passive sense in some verbs of the participle in ing (457). 
In reference to this, it is flippantly asked, " What does the house build ?"— " What 
does the letter write?" &c.— taking for granted, without attempting to prove, that 
the participle in ing can not have a passive sense in any verb. The following are 
a few examples from writers of the best reputation, which this novelty would con- 
demn : " While the ceremony was performing." — Tom Brown. " The court was 
then holding." — Sir O. M*Kenzie. " And still be doing, never done." — Butler. 
" The books are selling." — Allen* s Gram. " The work of the temple was carry- 
ing-on." — Dr. Owen. " To know nothing of what is transacting in the regions 
above us." — Dr» Blair. " The spot where this new and strange tragedy was act- 
ing."— jB. Everett. " The fortress was building." — Irving. " An attempt is ma- 
king in the English parliament." — D. Webster. " The church now erecting in the 
city of New York."— JV. A. Review. " This movement was making."— C«>2»er. 
** These things were transacting in England." — Bancroft. 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous judgment of the 
most distinguished grammarians and critics, who have considered the subject, and 
expressed their views concerning it The following are a specimen : " Expres- 
vions of this kind are condemned by some critics; but the usage is unquestionably 
of far better authority, and (according to my apprehension) in far better taste, than 
the more complex phrasec-logy which some late writers adopt in its stead ; as, 
• The books are now being sold.' "—Ooold Brown. De War observes : '* The 
participle in ing is also passive in many instances ; as, ' The house is building'^- 
' I heard of a plan forming,' " &c. — duoted in Fraze^s Grammar, page 49. " It 
would be an absurdity, indeed, to g^ve up tlie only way we have of denoting the 
iDCcmpIete state of action by a passive form" (viz., by tlie participle in ing in the 
[)assive sense).— ^rno/i'« English Grammar, p. 46. " The present participle is 
often used passively ; as, ' The ship is building.' The form of expression, is being 
built, is being committed, &c., is almost universally condemned by grammarians, 
but it is sometimes met with in respectable writers ; it occurs most frequently in. 
newspaper paragraphs and in hasty oompodtion& See Woroester'fl Univenral and 
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Critical DictioDaiy."— IFeZi'f Grammar, pp. 118 and 180. ''When we say. 
The boaae is building.' the advocates of ifae new theory asK * Building what T* 
We might aak, in torn, when you say, ' The field ploughs well'—' Ploughs what?' 
— * Wheat sella well.'—' Sella what V If usage allows us to say, • Wheat sehs at 
m dollar,' m a sense which is not active, why may it not also allow us to say wheat 
is selling at a dollar, in a sense that is not active ?" — HarVs Gram., p. 76. *♦ The 
prevailing practice of the best authors is in favor of the simple form ; as, ' The bouse 
b building.' " — WcIWm School Gram., p. 1 48 *' Several other expressions of this sort 
now and then occur, such as the new-&ngled and most uncouth solecism * is being 
done^' for the good old English idiom '» doing' — an absurd periphrasis driving 
out a pointed and pithy turn of the English language."— vAT. A, Review, quoted by 
Mr. WdU, p. 148. 
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THE PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE, IN ABRIDGED PHRASES. 

Respecting the case of the noun or pronoun, in such phrases as " To be ajbr- 
etgner'*' — " His being a lawyer** — " Its being he" &c., there has been some diver- 
■ity of opinion. To say nothing of others, an opinion was hazarded in my " Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar," p. 82, that such words are in the objective case. Mr. 
Butler, in his excellent grammar, p. 146, has reasoned the case, and shown clearly 
by reference to a similar construction in German, which has a closer anal(^j^ to the 
English than the Latin or Greek has, that it is simply the predicate nominative. 
The German construction referred to is as follows : *' Der [not den] sdave der Lei- 
denschaft 2u seyn" — To be the slave of passion, « Des Ruf ein guter Prinz zu 
fleyn" (not, einen guten Prinzen) — The reputation of being {to be\ a good prince. 
I have, accordingly, adopted the correction. Mr. Samuel S. Greene, in his inge 
nious work on the structure of the English language, has come to the same concia 
■ion. — See note to page 170. 
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first and second, etc. 

Two or more adjectives connected, without an article intervening, belong to tha 
same noun ; as, " A red and white rose" — tliat is, one rose partly red and paidy 
white. Hence, care should be taken to see that the qualities expressed by ac|joo> 
tives so used be condstent, or such as may be found in one object. Thus, it would 
be improper to say, "An old and young man" — " A round and square bole" — "A 
hot and cold spring" — ^because a man can not be old and young at the same time; 
nor a hole round and square ; nor a spring hoi and cold. Hence — 

When two or more adjectives express qualities that belong to different objects 
of the same name, and that name expressed only with the last, the article should 
be placed before each adjective. Thus, " A red and a white rose" means two 
roses— one red, and one white. In this case, it makes no difference whether the 
qualities expressed by the adjectives be consistent or not. since they belong to dif- 
ferent individuals. Thus, we can say, " A young and an old man" — " A round and 
a square hole" — " a hot and a cold spring" — that is, one man young, and another 
old, &c. It is therefore manifest that we can not properly say, '* The first and seo* 
end page"—" The fifth and sixth verse"—" The Old and New Testament"— be- 
cause no page can be at once first and second—no verse fifth and sixth, and no 
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Testament Old and New. It is equally improper in principle to say, ' The first 
and second pag^es" — " The fifth and sixth verses," becanse two adjectires can not 
be joined with a word jointly which can not be joined with it separately. Wo 
can not say *' the first paffea," nor " the second pages** when we mean but oua 
first and one second. Besides, when the ellipsis is supplied, it stands "the Jirsi 
page and the second page" and the omission of the first noun can not, on any cxX' 
rect principle, aif^ct the nomber of the second. In many cases, too, the nse of the 
plaral, if it would relieve from the absurdity of uniting inconsistent qualities in aa 
object, will as certainly lead into ambiguity. For if, to avoid the absurdity of say- 
ing " the old and young man," we say " the old and young men," the latter exi^res- 
sion may mean fifty, or a hundred, or any number of men, instead of two— one 
young and one old. Notwithstanding, however, usage has prevailed over principle 
in this as well as in other cases ; and it has become quite common to say, *' The 
first and second verses" — " The Old and New Testaments" — " The hot and cold 
springs" — " The indicative and subjunctive moods," &c. Where no ambiguity 
exists in the use of such expressions, they must be tolerated. The correct expret* 
non, however, in all cases in which o7ie is intended, is made by repeating the arti- 
cle with the adjective^ and retaining the noun in the singular ; thus, " The first 
and the second verse"-— « The Old and the New Testament"—" The hot and th# 
flold spring," &c. Or, " The first verse and the second," Sec 



APPENDIX VIII. 

TWO riRST^-THREE LAST, ETC. 

The expresfidons, two first, three last, and the like, have been opposed and ridi- 
culed by some, on the ground, as they allege, that there can be only one first, and 
one last The objectors evidently have not well considered their position ; for— 

1. The terms^rs^ and last do not necessarily mean only one. Firsts according 
to Webster, means, " preceding all others." The two first, then, means the two 
preceding all others, and the three last means the three succeedmg all others— ex- 
pressions in which there is surely nothing either ridiculous or absurd. 

2. If we say, " The first days of summer"— " The first years of our life"—" The 
last days of Pompeii," which nobody doubts, then, it is not true that there can be 
only onefirst and one last, and so the ground of the objection fails. If we can 
Bay, " The last days of summer," why not the two last, or the three last 1 

3. The expression objected to is used by the best authorities in the language, and 
has been in use hundreds of years, and therefore, on the well-known maxim, " Usage 
is the law of language," if it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following 
are examples, most of them mentioned by Mr. Wells : " The four first acts." — Bp, 
Berkeley. — ** The three first monarchies." — Warburton. — •* The two first persons." 
— Lathar(i's Eng. Gram.—" My two last letters."— ^^Mon. — " The two first 
Imea."— Blair.— " The three first generations."— £. Everett.—" The two fint 
yeBXB."— Bancroft.— " The two first days."— /rWng'.— " The two first cantos."— 
A, H. Everett. — " The four first centuries." — Prescott. — " The two last produo- 
tions." — N A. Review. — " The four first are — poetical." — Cheever. — " The three 
Mrst of his longer poems." — Southey. — " The two last schools." — Johnson. — •* The 
six first French kings." — Macaulay, 

4. This expression is, in some cases, evidently better than the other. It is prob* 
ably always so^ when the number characterized as first or la»t oODStitatei a tso^^ 
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ity of the whole. When we say, " the first foar," there ie evideDtly a reference to 
a geoond fimr, or a last four. Bat if the first four confltitate a majority of the wbole^ 
there remains no second foor to justify the reference. Thos, when we say, ** The 
first bar acts of a play were well performed/' there remains only one to wbidi any 
other reference can be made. On the other hand, when a whole is divided into 
equal portions, each containing a certain numher, as the recurrence of the oensoa 
every five yeani— of the Olympic games every four— of the sabbath every seven 
days—of four lines in each stanza of a poem, and the like — ^then the expreasioi], 
firttfour, second four, la»tfour, &c^ is prefertible, because it implies a reference 
to other portions of equal extent. Also, even when there is no such reference, it is 
often preperiy used, eqiecially when the number is large ; as " The first handled" 
— ** The last thousand," kc 

5. Several disdnguished scholara and gnuumarianB have examined thia pdnt, 
and expressed their views respecting it as foDows : ** It has been doubted whether 
die cardinal should precede arfoUow the ordinal nnmeraL" — ^Atterbury says in one 
of his letters to Pope : '* Not but that the four first lines are good.'' — ** We conceive 
the expression to be quite correct, though the other form be often employed to 
denote the same conception." — Crombi€% English Syntax^ p. 240. — " Some gram- 
marians object to the use of the numerals two, four, &c., before the adjectives^r«< 
and last. There seems, however, to be no good reason for the objection, and the 
expressions two firsts two last, &&, are fally sanctioned by good usage." — Wells's 
Orammar, p. 137. — The fbUowing is a note on the same page : " It has been fadi- 
ionable of late to write ibe first three, and so on, instead of the three first. People 
write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdity of implying that more than one 
thing can be^rs^ ; hut itJs at least equally as absurd to talk aoout the ^rst four, 
when, as often happens, there is no second four." — Arnold. — '* Surely if there can 
be onfy one last, one first, there can be only ' a last one,' *z first one.' I need only 
observe, that usage is decidedly in favor of the former phraseology." — Grant, 

" The only argument against die use di two first, and in favor of subetitutrng^rst 
two, so far as I can recollect, is this: In the nature of things, there can be only one 
fint and one last in any series of things. But is it true that there can never be 
more than one first, and one last ? If it be so, then the adjectives j^r«< and last 
must always be of die singular number, and can never agree with nouns in the 
plural. * We are told that the^«^ years of a lawyer's practice are seldom veiy 
hicrative.' — * The poet tells us that his^r«^ essays were severely handled by the 
critics, but his last efforts have been well received.' Examples like these might be 
produced, without number t they occur everywhere, in all our standard writers 

• • * When a numeral adjective, and a qualifying epithet, both refer to the 
same noun, the general r«/eof the English language is to place the numeral ^r«^, 
then the qualifying epithet, and then the noun. Thus we say, * The two wise 
men*—* The two tall men,' and not * The wise two men'—* The tail two men.' 
And the same rule holds in superlatives. We say, • The two wisest men*—* The 
two tallest men,' and not ' The wisest two men'—' The tcillest two men.' Now, 
if ibis be admitted to be the general rule of the English language, then it followil 
that generally we should say, ' The twofirsf — * The two last^ Ac, rather than 

• The^r*^ two*—' The last two/ &c. This, I say, should generally be the order 
of the words. Yet there are some cases in which it seems preferable to say, 
' The first two*-^* The last two; AaJ'—Dr. Murdoch, 
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RiTLE I. — Substantives denoting the same person or 
thing agree in case ; as, 

The river Thames. Cicero the orator. Paul the apostle. I myseiC 
I Paul have written it I Wisdom dwell with Prudence. Napoleon the 
third (emperor of that name). Ye men of Athens. Queen Mary (p. l^x). 

KuLE n. — 1. An adjective or participle qualifies the 
substantive to which it belongs ; as, 

A good boy; a new book; an old hat; a rough road; a steep hill; a 
lofty mountain; God is good; an amusing story; a man loved by all 

2. Adjectives denoting onej qualify nouns in the sin- 
gular : adjectives denoting more than oncy qualify nouna 
in the plural ; as, 

One man ; this book ; that house ; two men ; these books; those houses ; 
the sixth day; seven days; several weeks; many sorrows; these people; 
this court (p. 142). 

EuLB KL — 1. The article a or an is put before com- 
mon nouns in the singular number, when used indefi- 
nitely; as, 

A man; a house ; a tree ; an acorn; an hour; a history; an historical 
fact; a youth; a unit 186 — 187 (p. 141). 

2. The article the is put before common nouns either 
singular or plural, when used definitely; as, 

"The sun shines."— "The moon rises."— "The city of New York."— 
"The age of improvement"— "The seven stars."- "The twelve Osesars." 
—"The most virtuous (men) are the most happy" (p. 147). 

Rule IV. — ^Pronouns agree with the nouns for which 
they stand in gender, number, and person ; as, 

"All that a man hath will he give for his life." — "A tree is known by 
its fruiti."— "Jano is fond of her books; though she has long lessons^ sb 
learns them well" — "The court has finished its business."*-'" The pepp^ 
elect Uieir rulers" (]>. 150). 

11 
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Ktjlb v. — The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
number and person ; as, 

"The man who speaks." — "The book which was lost "—"The friendi 
whom we love." — "Ye who love mercy." — "I that speak to you." — "The 
same man that we saw." — "The best thing that yoa ean do" (p. 153)l 

Rule VI. — ^The subject of a finite verb is put in the 
nominative; as, 

"lam."— "Thou speakesL"— "He reads."—" We talk."— "Time flies.* 
—"Who did that r— "I know who did it"— "Do you know who is to 
blame?"— "He is taller than I (am) — ^than she (is)" (p, 155). 

RuLB Vn. — ^A substantive whose case depends on 
no other word is put in the nominative ; as, 

"The ship having arrived, all is safe." — "He being alone, there was no 
one to disturb him." — "Your fathers, where are they?" — "Or I only and 
Barnabas^ have not we power to forbear working?" — "0 Absalom 1 my 
•on, my son I" — "Plato, thou reasonest well" (p. 166). 

Rule VIII. — A verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, 

"I write."— "Thou writest."— "He reads."— "We sell."— "They buy." 
' — "John and James are brothers." — "Jane or Mary is at home." — "llie 
army is on its march." — "The people are kind." — "The man who met 
us." — "He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly" — "Come (ye) and see" 
--'^Qo thou and do likewise."-" Who art thou?" (p. 157). 

Rule IX. — ^The predicate substantive after a verb is 
put in the same case as the subject before it; as, 

"I am he." — "Ye are they who justify yourselves."— " God is love."— 
"Who do men say that I, the Son of man, am?" — "He is a good man."— 
"He is said to be a good man." — "They represented him to be a good 
man." — "Saying is not doing" (p. 161). 

Rule X. — ^A transitive verb in the active voice, gov- 
erns the objective case ; as, 

"We love him."— "He loves us."—" Whom shall I send T— "Send me.* 
— "Honor thy father and mother." — "Them that honor me I will honor." 
— "Boys love to play." — "Boys love playing." — "I know that thou fear- 
est God."— "Jesus I know, and Paul I know ; but who art thou?J(p. 163). 

Rule XI. — A preposition governs the objective case ; 
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"Of him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to whom he 
glory for ever." — "To whom much is given, of him much shall be re- 
quired." — " Come with ns and we will do (to) thee good.** — "Science they 
do not pretend to.** — " Whom did he speak to?*' (p. 166). 

EcTLE XII. — Certain words and phrases should be fol- 
lowed by appropriate prepositions ; as, 

" Confide tn"— "dispose ©/"—"adapted to**— "swerve/rom," Ac. (p. 168). 

EuLB Xm. — One substantive governs another in the 
possetesive, when the latter substantive limits the signifi- 
cation of the former ; as, 

"Pompey's pillar.*' — " Virtue's reward." — " Locke's essays." — ^** For righ- 
teousness* sake." — "For conscience' sake." — "The duke of Wellington'a 
funeral."— " The secretary of state's office."— " Whose pen is this!"- "It 
is John's — it is not mine" (241) — "It came from the stationer's." — "Brown, 
Smith, <fe Co.*s warehouse" (p. 172). 

Rule XIV. — ^The subjunctive mood is used in de- 
pendent clauses, when both contingency, or doubt, and 
futurity, are expressed ; as, 

"Though he slay me yet will I trust in him." — "If he study he will im- 
proYC." — "If he do hut touch the hills they shall smoke." — "See thou dc 
not" (p. l'?6> 

Rule XV. — ^The infinitive mood is governed by veris^ 
nouns^ or adjectives; as, 

'•I desire to learn." — "A desire to learn."— "Anxious to learn."— "To 
do good and to communicate forget not" — "To perform is heiter than to 
promise." — "Fools who came to scof^ remained to pray," — "Let us go."— 
"You need not go" (p. Ill), 

Rule XVI. — ^Participles have the construction of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs ; as, 

(Noun.) — "Saying is not doing." — "In the keeping of his command- 
ments." — "A forsaking of the truth." — "Avoid doing evil" (ADJccnvB.) 
—"The sword hangs rusting on the wall." — "A hound book."— "The loet 
theep." (Verb.) — "Having loved his own, he loved them to the end." — 
"The men stood speechleesj, hearing a voice^ but seeing no man" (p. 180). 

Rule XVII. — In the use of verbs, and words that in 
point of time relate to each odier, the order of time 
must be observed ; as, 
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"I hare known him noany yeara" — "I expected he wouid come" (not 
"would have come"). — "I expect he will come." — "It would have been 
easy to do it" (not "to have done it"). — "I expected to go" (not *to have 
gone") (p. 183> 

Rule XVILL — Adverbs modify verhs^ adjectives^ and 
o^&r adverbs ; as, 

"John BpeakB distinctly; he is remarkably diligent; and reads Tery 
correctly." — "Julia sings well." — "The day is far spent"— "Time passes 
swifUy and imperceptibly." — "Where have you been I" — **Whom did yon 
see theror— "When will you return!"— "Soon" (p. 186). 

RuLB XIX. — Conjunctions connect words or senten^ 
ces; BSy 

" You and he must go ; but I stay at home." — " Honor thy father and 
thy mother." — " He or his brother is to blame." — "They can neither read 
nor write." — "He is slow, but sure." — "While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest and cold and heat ^^^ summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease" (p. 189). 

Ruuffi XX. — ^Interjections have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the other words in a sentence ; as, 

«0 ye of little faithi"— "Ah mel"— "0 cruel thou 1"—" Envious I of 
David Oarrickf Poh! pohl Pshaw I pshaw !" (p. 193). 

GENERAL BULB. 

In every sentence, the words employed, and the order 
in which they are arranged, should be such as ciearly 
and properly to express the idea intended ; and, at the 
same time, all the parts of a sentence should corre- 
spond, and a regular and dependent construction be 
preserved throughout (p. 193). 

ELLIPSIS. 

Rule 1. — ^An ellipsis, or omission of words, is admis- 
sible, when they can be supplied by the mind with such 
certainty and readiness as not to obscure the sense ; as, 

' "We walked by faith, not by sight" (p. 194). 

Rule 2. — ^An ellipsis is not allowable when it would 
obscure the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropriety (p. 195). 
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Blsments of Astronomy ; with explanatory Notes and ele- 

J«nt Illvstrations. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor in Trinity CoUefe 
H 15. 

From the ConneetietU Common School Journal, 
We take pleasure in calling the atteniion of teachers and studente to this truly ex 
sellent book. It is not a milk-and-water compilation, without principles and with 
int demonstration. It contains the elements of the aeience in their proper integrity 
And proportions. Its author is a learned man and a practical instructor, as the 
tutbor of every school-book should be. The style is a model for a text-book, com 
lining in a high degree perspicuity, precision, and Tivacity. In a word, it is the very 
>est elementary work on Astronomy with which we are acquainted. 

This notice is echoed by a large number of acadendes, wtio are promptly intrs 
lucing the book. 

Elements of Meteorology; designed for Schools and Ac 

ademies. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natnral 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford 84 «Tents. 

The subject of Meteorology is of the deepest interest to all. Its phenomena every 
wnere surround us, and ought to be as fhmilia«'ly known to the scholar as his aritt^ 
•.etic or philosophy. This work treats of Win.> « in general. Hurricanes, Tornadoes, 
Wa'er-snouts, Rain, Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Snow, Hail, Thunder-storms, Rainbows,' 
Haloes, Nfeteorites, Northern Lights, &c. 

it has proved highly satisfactory in the school-room, and is now the established 
text-book in a very large number of our best high schools and academies, where the 
natural sciences are taught. 

It is highly commended by Prof. Olmsted, Prof. Silliman, Dr. J. L ComatoA 
9mf T^«», of Pa.« Prof. Love, of Mo., and a host of eminent instractoM 
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Vnws OF THE Microscopic World ; designed fur Genera) 

BMillnff. umI m a Hand-book for ClassM in Natural Scieaces. By Prof Brocklea 

hf •fll. 

Oj tlie aid of a powered microscope, tlie autbor has given us highly irstrocti^s 
leeonnts of Inftisorial Animalcules, Fossil InAisoria, Minute Aquatic Animals^ 
tlruetttre of Wood and Herbs, CrystalliKation, Parts of Insects, dec, Ae. 

To those who are necessarily deprived of the aid of a microscope, and even to 
fiose who have it, this is a most valuable work. It is clearly and pleasantly written. 
The sections on the Animalcules, Inftisoria, and Crystaliization. are very beantifnlly 
Unstrated with large and expensive plates. The descriptions of the different kind* 

these wonderful little animals, many sf which multiply by billions in a few houra 
fe really very instructive. There is no better s«hool library book in the world. 1 
■hould be read by every man, woman and child. 

Human Physioloot ; designed for Colleges and the Highei 

Classes in Schools, and for General Reading. By Worthington Hooker, M. D 

Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. Illostrated with 

Dearly 900 engravings. $195. 

This is an original w>rk, and not a compilation. It presents the anbjeet in a new 
light, and at the same time embraces all that is valuable for its purpose that could be 
drawn firom the most eminent sources. The highest encomiums are receiyed flron 
all quarters ; a few are subjoined. 

From Caleb J. Hallowsll, Alexandria High School, Va. 
Hooker's Physiology was duly received. We propose to adopt it as a t«zl ImxMk. 
and shall ordsr in the coarse of a fortnight. 

FVom the Boston Medical and SurgiealJoumaL 
We can truly say that we believe this volume is of great value, and we hope thai 
ibe rare merits of the diligent author will be both appreciated and patronised 

From B. F. TawKsstjaT, LenoxmUe, Pa. 
I am ready to pronounce it unqualifiedly the most admirable book or work on the 
human system that has fallen under my notice, and they have not been few. If any 
one desires a complete and thorough elucidation of the great science discussed, thev 
can nowhere be better satisfied than in the perusal of Dr. Hooker's most excellent 
work. 

An Introductory Work on Human Physiology, by Prof 

Hooker, has just been published, designed for all persons commencing the study 
Dr. Hooker's works seem to have taken their place decidedly at the head of all 
treatises on tne subject of Physiology. They are rapidly going into seminaries and 
normal schools in ail parts of the country, and the best institutions express theii 
*' delight at the result." 60 cents. 

A Comparative English-German Grammar ; based on tht 

affinity of the two. languages. By Prof. Elias Peissner, late of the University of 
Munich, now of Union College, Schenectady. $1.00 

fVora the New York Churchman, 
(^T all the German Grammars we have ever examined, this is the most modest and 
inprctcnding, and yet »t contains a system and a principle which is the life of it, at 
Joar, as practical, as elective for Iea«-ning grammar as any thing we have ever seen 
*ut forth, with so much more pret nse of originality and show of philosophy. Il 
vill be found, too, we tb nk, that the author has not only presented a new idea of 
■Duch interest in itself, bui has admirably carried it out in the practical lessons and 
zeroises of his work. 

From Prof J. Vobtkr, of Schenectady. 
I nave examined Prof. Peis^ner's German Grammar with some attention , have 
marked with interest the rapid advancement of students here using it as a text -book, 
and have myself carefhlly teste.! it in the instruction of a daughter elnven years o 
sfte. The result is a conviction that it is most admirably ada}>ted to secure easv 
^luasant, and real progress, and fbat from no other work whioh has como under ra^ 
.-.ctlco can so satlsitotory a knowicilge of tie language be obtains J i:i s ti tan i:.^e 
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Whitlock's Gk3Metry and SuRVEYiNo, is a work for ad- 

TRficed students, possessing the highest claims upon the attention orMatherofttical 

Teachers. $1 50. 

.n comparison wuh other works of the kind, it presents the following advantages : 

1. A better connected and more progressive method of geometrizing, calculated te 
inable the student to go alone. 

3. A fuller, more varied, and available practice, by the introduction of more than 
four hundred exercises, arithmetical, demonstrative, and algebraical, so chosen as t« 
be serviceable rather than amusing, and so arranged as greatly to aid in the acquisi- 
tion of the theory 

3. The bringing together of such a body of geometrical knowledge, theofetical and 
practical, as every individual on entering into active life denpands. 

4. A system of surveying which saves two-thirds of the labor required by the ordi 
nary process. 

This work is well spoken of universally, and is already in use in some of the best 
Institutions of this country. It is recommended by Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, Trot 
Smith, of Middletown, Prof. Dodd, of Lexington, and many other eminent mathe- 
maticians. 

From E. M. Mobse, Esq. 

I ccnsidpr that I have obtained more mathematical knowledge from Whitlock's 
Geometry than ft-om all other text-books combined. Unlike too many treatises of t 
similar nature, it is eminently calculated to make mathematiciant 
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COHPBISES 

AN Elsmsntart and Practical Arithmetic $0 «ft 

HioH School Ari'^hmetic 84 

Elements OF Algebra 84 

HlOHBR AL0BRR4 1 50 

Key to Alobbra 84 

Elements OP Obombtbt 1 00 

These books are believed to be unrivaled in the following particulars : 

1. Tht philosophical aceurateness vtith which their topics are arranged, bo as.to 

show the mutual dependence and relationship of their subjects. 
8. The scientific correctness and practical convenience of their greatly improTt.d 

nomenclature. 

3. The clear and concise manner in which principles are stated and explanations 
are given. 

4. Brevity and completeness of rules. 

6. The distinctness with which the true connection between Arithmetic and ita 
cognate branches is developed. 

The excellent and thorough intellectual discipline superindiieed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From R. T. P. Allen, Superintendent of Kentucky Military Institute. 
(/pon a careful examination of a manuscript Treatise on Arithmetic, by Proi. 
Dodd, I nnd it greatly superior to all others which have come under my notice, in 
system, completeness, and nomenclature. The arrangement is natural, the system 
complete, and the nomenclature greatly improved. These improvements are not 
slighA ; they are fundamental— eminently worthy the attention of the mathematical 
teacher, and give a character of unity to th0 work which at once distinguishes it A-oia 
all others on this subject. 

From C. M. Wbioht, Associate Trmcipal of Mount Palatine Academy, 

1 have examined Dodd's Arithmetic, and am AiUy persuaded that it is 9uperi» lo 
any other with which I am acquainted. I could speak in detail were it necessary^ 
tut all that is required to establish Us rrputation and iiU'oduction, is to ham. >( 

.iotyn Ify fedcAers 
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fymnM.S LxTTLBFiBLD, OrandJtapidSj Mich 
I tef« I>odd*8 Hifher Arithmetie, and anbesiutiiif ly pronouace jt ite btet w«r« 
Ibr atvAiiMd cUmws I lutTe erer seen. 

From B. Hindi, Esq., o/Newtovm Academy. 
1 have roeently adopted Dodd's High School Arithmetic, and like it noch. HaTing 
•een thai Pfof. Dodd is also author of an Algebra, I should like to see that work be 
•re Awatof a %ew cUum. 

From H. Elias, Esq., Palmyra^ Mo. 
, { hare (hirty tested Dodd*s Algebra, and am much pleased with it. If I like his 
r Ml well as the A^ebra, I shall forthwith introduce it into my school. 



From Prof. W. H. Db Put. 
We hare introdneed Dodd's Algebra into the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary as s 
nermanent text-book. 

From R. H. MooBV, lU, 

Dodd*i Algebra possessei exoeUendes pertaining to no other work 

From Rev. J. A. McCanlbt, Va. 
I am modi pleased with Dodd's Algebra, and will introduoe it. 

From OscAK Haskib, N. J 
I oso Professor Dodd's Algebra, and shall continue it as our regular text-boot 
From PnoF. A. L. Hamilton, Prendent o/Aniraw College, 

I have examined with some care Prof. Dodd's Elements of Geometry, and, so fki 
M I am capable of Judging, I conceive it to be in many respects decidedly the best 
work of the kind extant. For simplicity, exactness, and completeness, it can hav« 
no superior. Like his Arithmetic and ijgebra, in many impMtant particulars, tals 
Geometry stands pre-eminent and alone. 

A New Common-School Arithmetic, by Prof. Dodd^ is m 

press. 

The Department of Publie Instruction in Canada has repeatedly ordered Prof 
Dodd's books, as well as many of F. B. dc Co.'s other publications, for use in sohools 

Schell's Introductory Lessons in Arithmetic ; designed 

as an Introduction to the study of any Mental or Written Arithmetie. It oontaias 
a large amount of mental questions together with a large number of iiaestions to 
be performed on the slate, thus combining mental and written exercises (or young 
beginners. This is a very attractive little book, superior to any of its«lass. It 
leads the pupil on by the eauest ste^s possible, and yet insures constant pro- 
gress. 80 cents. 

.From Geo. Patnb Quackbnbos, Rector of Henry etreet Grmmmtur Schoolf N, V 
ft is unnecessary to do more than to ask the attention of teachers to this woik , 
rtiey cannot examine it impaitially without being convinced of its superior merits 
K will, no doubt, become one of the most popular of school-boolcs. 

From J. Mabkham, Ohio. 
I wish to introduce Schell*s Uttle Arithmetie. It is just the thing for bsfiaaili 
Send six dozen. 

From G. C. Mbbbifibld, Ind. 
I am highly pl«ased with SeheU's Uttle book, and shaU use It. 

i^om D. F. Dbwolf, OMo. 
SeheB's Uttle book for children is a heau-ideal of my own, and of eonrse tt suite 

From D. G. Heffbon, Sup*t. Schoola, Utiea, 
The School Committee have adopted Sche)l*s ArltiimsUc for o«r puUls 
(sod us three hundred. 



JPratt, Oaklty ^ Cos Publicati<m$. t 

Am Intellbctual and Practical Arithmetic ; or, First 

Lessons in Arithmetical Analysis. By T. L. Enos, Graduate or tLe New York 

State Normal Schools. 35 cents. 

The same clearness and conciseness characterise this admirable book that bdoDf 
to the works of Prof. Dodd. The natural arrangements of the text, and the logical 
njde of solving the questions, is a peculiar and important feature belonging to this 
oook alone. 

From Pbop. C. M. Wkioht. 

I have examined with care and interest Enos' Mental Arithmetie, and shall intro 
dace it at once into the Academy. 

From Pbofs. D. I. Pincknet, S. M. Pillows, S. Skaklv, Rock River Seminary 
*"e have examined an intellectual Arithmetie, by J. L. Enos, and like it much 
^^ shall immediately use it in our school. 

Prof. Palmer's Book-Keeping ; Key and Blanks. 67 cents 

This excellent book is superior to the books generally used, because : 

1. It contains a large number of business blanks to be filled by the learner, sueh as 
deeds, mortgages, agreements, assignments, dec, Ac. 

ft. Explanations trom page to page, from article to article, and to settle principles 
of law in relation to deeds, mortgages, dec, d^c. 

3. The exercises are to be written out, after being calculated. In other works, ths 
pupil is expected to copy, merely. 

Palmer's Book-Keeping is used in the New Tork Pnblie Schools, and extensirely 
In Academies, It is recommended by Horace Webster, LL. D., O. B. Docharty, 
LL. D., and a large number of accountants and teachers. 



B£t. P. BULLIOHS^ ENGLISH AHD CLASSIGAL SERIES, 

C0MPS18Ilf« 
PRACTICAL LBS80N8 IN ENGLISH GBAMMAB AND COMPOSITION $0 Sft 

Pbinciples OF English Gbammab ; £0 

PBOOBBSSIVB EXBBCISBS IN ANALYSIS AND PaBSING 19 

Intboduction TO Analytical Gbammab 30 

Nbw, OB Analytical and Pbactical English Gbammab 03 

Latin Lessons, with Exebcisss in Pabsing. By Geo. Spencer, A. M. Half 

cloth, enlarged 03 

Bullions* Pbinciples op Latin Gbammab 1 00 

Bullions' Latin Readeb. With an Introduction on the Idioms of the Latin 

Language. An improved Vocabulary 1 00 

Bullions' Casab's Commentabies 1 00 

Bullions' Cicbbo's Orations. With reference both to Bullions', and An- 
drew's, and Stoddard's Latin Grammar 1 11 

Bullions' Sallust 1 00 

Bullions' Gbeek Lessons pob Beginnebs 79 

Bullions' Pbinciples OP Gbeek Gbammab 1 13 

Bullions' Gbeek Readeb. With Introduction, on the Idiom« of the Greek 

Language, and Improved Lexicon 1 79 

Bullions* Latin Exercises I 29 

Cooper's YiBGiL.. 8 00 

In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, and Greek, are all on 
the same plan The general arrangement, definitions, rules, Ac, are the same, and 
expressed in the same language, as neariy as the nature uT. the ease would admit 
To those who study Latin and Greek, much time and labor, it is believed, will be 
SMved ly this method, both to teacher and pupil. The analogy and peculiarities oi 
ihG different languages being kept in view, will show what is common to all, rr peca 



^ PrtUt, Oakky ^ Co*$ FubOcaUam^ 

Iktr to etch ; tlM eonAiBion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by the uat of oie- 
mentanr works dlflbring widely (Vom each other in language and stnicture, will ba 
avoided, and tlio progress of the student rendered much more rapid, easy, and satia 
fhetory. 

No aanes of Orammars, having this object in view, has heretofore been prepared, 
and the advantages which they oflfcr cannot be obtained in an equal degree by th4 
study of any other Grammars now in use. They form a complete course of element* 
ary books, in which the substance of the latest and best Grammars in cech Isnguagi 
has been luimpressed Into a volume of convenient size, beautifully printed on supe 
rior paper, nuatly and strongly bound, and are put at the lowest prices at which they 
can be afforded. 

The elementary works intended to follow the Grammars— namely, the Latin 
leader and the Greek Reader— are also on the samb plan ; are prepared with special 
foferencen to these works, and contain a course of elementary instruction so uuiqu! 
and simple as to Aimish greatftieUities to the student in these languages. 

NOTICES. 

From Prof. C. S. Pinnsl, Antioeh College^ OJkto. 
Bullions* books, by their superior arrangement and accuracy, their completeness 
as a series, and the references from one to the other, supply a want more perfectly 
than any other books have done. They bear the marks of the instructor as weU as 
the scholar. It nqairea mors than learning to make a good school-book. 

fVoiit J. B. Thohfsok, a. M., tats Rector of the Somerville CUssical InstiiuU, N. J. 
I use Bullions* works— all of them— and consider them the best of the kind that 
have been Issued in this or any other language. If they were umverseUly used wo 
would not have oo manv superficial scholars, and the study of the classics would bo 
more likely to serve the end for which it was designed— the strengthening and 
■doming of the mind. 

From A. C. Richards, Esq., Clay Co., Ga, 
We think Bullions* Latin Grammar, in the arrangement of its syntax and tho era- 
eiseness of its rules, tho manner of treating prosody, and the conjugations of .he 
verbs, superior to any other. If his Greek Reader is as good as the Latin Reader, wo 
shall iotrodttoe it. 

It is almost suporfluoos to publish notices of books so extensively used 
Within the last few months Dr. Bullions* English Grammar has been introdueetl 
mto the Public, and many of tho Private Schools, the Latin School, the English 
High School, the City Normal School, of the city of Boat' \ ; Normal Scho^s ol 
Bridgewator and Westfleld ; Marlborough Academy ; cities • Salem, Ncwburyport. 
Ac, Mass. ; Portsmouth, Concord, and several academies I ^ Now Hampshire : and 
re-adopted in Albany and Troy, New York. They are used In over seventy acade 
mies in New York, and in many of the most flourishing institutions in every State ol 
the Union. Also, in the Public Schools of Washington, D. C, and of Canada, in 
Oregon and Australia. The classical Series has been introduced into several col 
leges, and it is not too much to say that Bullions* Grammars bid fUr to becooM the 
Standard Grammars of the conatry. •"'w-w •«« 



THE 8TVDEHTS' 8EBIS8, 
BY J. S. DBNMAN, A. M. 

Tbz Stvoeitts' Primer .^T 

** ** Spbllino-Book !.!!.!!.*!! II 

*• ** First Readbr !!!!.*!*.'.!!!! 11 

** * Second " *.!.'..!.'.*!!!! SI 

* •* Third " ...!....!!!!..!!!!.! 41 

** • Fourth *« ....!!!....!.!.. 71 

•• " Fifth «* !!.!.!.!...!!!!!!].! fl 
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Pratt, Oakley 4' Cos PuUications, 

The PHbllaliers ftel jastlfled in claiming that the Students' Series is decideAy tha 
west for teaching reading, and spelling that has yet appeared. The plan of teaching 
incladea, in the /trst steps, an ingenious and original mode of repetition which is 
rery pleasing and encouraging to the pupil. The flrst books of the series are very 
Instructive, and the later portions consist of fine selections, which are not hack- 
neyed. Prof. Page, late Principal of the New York State Normal School, said ofihis 
system: ^^ It is the best 1 ever 9aii; for teaching tlie first principles of Reading.** 
Such testimony is of the highest value, and none need be afraid to use the books on 
Boch a recommendation. 

The numerous notices fVom all parts of the country where these books have beca 
used, cannot be introduced here. They h{|,ve just gone into the schools of Seneca 
County, N. Y., without solicitation; and the same is true of many important 
schools where they have been examined. 

From C. B. Cbumb, N. Y. 

The Students' Series is, in my opinion, the best in use. I beliere a ciass of young 
students will learn twice as much^ with the same labor, as they would firom any other 
system. The books of this Series excel in the purity and attraction of their stylo 
1 have introduced them. 



DR. GOHSTOCK'S SEBIES OF BOOKS m THB SGCBVGE8, vii: 

Intbodvction TO Natural Philosopht. For Children $0 41 

Ststsm op N vtvbal Philusopht, newly revised and enlarged, including late 

discoveries 1 01 

Elements op Chemistry. Adapted to the present state of the Science 1 01 

The Young Botanist. New edition 50 

Elements of Botant. Including Vegetable Physiology, and a Description of 

Common Plants. With Cuts 1 S9 

Outlines op PHvaioLoav, both Comparative and Human. To which is added 

Outlines op Anatomy, excellent for the general scholar and ladies' schools. 80 

New Elements of Geology. Highly Illustrated 1 85 

Elements of Mineralogy. Illustrated with numerous Cut* 75 

Natural History of Birds. Showing their Comparative Site. A new and 

valuable feature 50 

KA'ro«'#i Ht9tor^ of Beasts. Ditto 50 

H 4TURAI. H'STO'T i Y Ptup? a'^v Bbasts. Do. Cloth 1 00 

Questions and Illustrations to the Philosophy 30 

All the above works are (Idly illustrated by elegant cuts. 

The Philosophy has been republished in Scotland, and translated for the use o 
schools in Prussia. The many valuable additions to the work by its transatlantio 
editors, Prof. Lees, of Edinburgh, and Prof. lIoMyn, of Oxford, have been embraced 
by the author in his last revision. The Chomistiy has been entirely revised, and 
contains all the late discoveries, together with methods of analyzing minerals and 
jietals. Portions of the series are in course of publication tn London. Such testi- 
mony, in addition to the general good testimony of teachers In this country, is sufll 
eient to warrant us in saying that no works on similar subjects can equal them, or 
have ever been so extensively used. Continual applications are made to the publish- 
ers to replace the Philosophy in schools where, for a time, it has given way to other 
booke. The style of Dr. Comstock is so clear, and his arrangement is so excellent^ 
that no writer can be found to excel him for school purposes, and he takes constant 
pains to include new discoveries, and to consult eminently scientifio men. 



HOK. J. 0LIVS78 GSOGSAFHIGAL SBBIS8. 
Fpimary Geooraphy ; with Colored Maps. 25 cents. 
Quarto Geography; with elegant Cuts, Physical Geogr»' 

phy Tables, Map of the Atlantic Oceao See. 75 cents 



Pratt, Oakley ^ Cua Publicationt, 
yCHOOL GsooRiiPHy AND Atlas. Containing All 

^npliy, Physical G«ography, Tables, an entirely nsw Chan of tin 

•o show its physical eontorination, as adapted to purposes of eommerea^ 

««o for the purposo of reviewing classes ; also a Chronological Table of Disco 

«)lnky'8 Outline Maps. Of the World, United States 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Canada, with Portfolio and Book of ExerciscB 

All the recent improvements are included in Olney's Quarto and School Geogra 
hies. They are not obsolete or out of date, but flilly " up to the times.'* In ele> 
ance or completeness they are not surpassed. 

Mr. Olney commenced the plan of simplifying the first Irason, and teaching a child 
by what is familiar, to the exclusion of astronomy. He commenced the plan of hav- 
ing only those thincs represented on the maps which the pupil was required to 
learn. He originated the system of classification, and of showing the government, 
religion, See., by symbols. He first adopted the system of carrying the pupil over 
the earth by means of the Atlas. His works first contained cuts, in which the dress 
architecture, animals, internal itiprovements, &c., of each country are grouped, so 
as to be seen at one view. His works ir»t contained the world as known to the An* 
cients, as an aid to Ancient History, vJb. Synopsis of Physical Geography, with 
maps. In short, we have seen no valuable feature in any geography which has not 
originally appeared in these works; and we think it not too much to claim that, in 
many respects, most other works are copies of these. We think that a/air and 
candid examination will show that Olney's Atlas is the largest, most systematic, 
and complete of any yet published, and that the Quarto and Modem School Geogra- 
phies contain more matter, and that better arranged, than any similar works ; and 
they are desired to test the claims here asserted. 

It is impossible to give here more than a fractional part of the recommendations, 
of the first order, which the publishers have received for the foregoing list of books 
Enough has been given to show the claims of the books to examination and use. 

All these works are made in very neat, durable style, and are sold as low as a 
moderate remuneration will allow. Copies supplied to teachers for their own use at 
•ne-flfth ofTflromthe retail price, and postage paid. Large institutions are furnished 
sampis oopies without charge. 

PEATT, OAKLEY & 00. 

21 MCBRAT SmEKT, Nkw Touk. 
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